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Or the three and a-third million square miles forming the 
continent of Europe, the vast empire of Russia occupies very 
nearly two millions, thus considerably more than all the other 
kingdoms united, and sixteen times the area of the British 
islands. From the Ural mountains in the east, it stretches to 
the Baltic in the west, and from the icy ocean on the north 
down to the shores of the Caspian and Euxine seas, and the 
declivities of the Carpathian mountains in the south. But 
neither the agricultural wealth nor picturesque beauty of the 
land are at all in proportion to its geographical extent. Whilst 
the arable ground in France and Britain covers four-fifths of the 
whole surface, in Russia it scarcely amounts to a sixth part; 
forty per cent. of the land being still overshadowed by primeval 
forests ; and forty-four per cent. altogether unfitted for cultiva- 
tion. But this non-agricultural character does not arise from 
the presence of those mountain regions, which in more southern 
realms often impede the labours of the husbandman, whilst they 
add beauty and variety to the land in which he dwells. Almost 
the whole of this immense tract, except a small part in the ex- 
treme north of Finland, belongs to the great north-European 
plain, which, beginning in the lower valley of the Rhine, oppo- 
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site our own shores, sweeps round the base of the Hartz and the 
Carpathians, into the valleys of the Danube, and to the coast 
of the Black Sea. On the north-west it is bounded by the 
Baltic, and that singular tract of lakes and morasses, like ancient 
chaos neither land nor water, but a confused mixture of both, 
which unites the gulf of Finland with the White Sea. On the 
east, so far as Europe is concerned, this plain is terminated by 
the narrow ridge of the Uralian mountains, but from their 
summit, the eye of the traveller* wanders over a still more 
immense Asiatic plain of similar character watered by the Obe, 
the Irtish, and the Lena, which, with its continuation in 
Europe, forms the shore of the Arctic ocean for more than 160 
degrees of longitude. 

This plain, though less immediately striking to the imagina- 
tion than the Alps or Andes, is undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable features in the physical history of the globe. Con- 
fining our views to the European portion alone, we find that 
from the chain of the Ural to the shores of the Baltic and 
North Sea, there is not a single connected mountain ridge, and 
scarce even an isolated hill, rising a thousand feet above the 
level of the ocean. Day after day the traveller gallops on over 
the interminable plains, broken only by the deep river ravines 
or the black pine forests, and at rare intervals by some mound 
of sand, thrown up into a hill by the winds at that remote 
epoch when the ocean yet spread its waters over the mono- 
tonous expanse. Even the very rivers that drain this region, 
betray, by their winding course, the uncertain nature of the 
declivities. The Volga, rising within two hundred miles of the 
Baltic, flows away to the Caspian, more than a thousand miles 
removed in a direct line, and twice that distance following the 
windings of the stream. Yet its sources are only 850 feet above 
the Baltic, and some eighty more above its mouth in the Caspian, 
to which its immense basin of 636,000 square miles—one fifth 
of the European continent—has thus a mean declivity of less 
than one foot in a mile. Notwithstanding the level surface of 
Russia, the difference of climate in a region extending from 
north to south, through more than twenty degrees of latitude, 
or from Nova Zembla as far south as France and Italy, produces 
considerable diversity of physical aspect. The most southern 
portions on the shores of the Caspian are barren, sandy, and 
saline plains, covered only by the most miserable vegetation, 
and partaking more of the character of northern Asia than of 
Europe. This is the abode of the Kirghis and Calmuck Tartars, 


* See the very interesting ‘ Peep into Siberia,’ Plate vi. in vol. i. p. 425 of the 
work before us. 
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still retaining the wandering habits of their ancestors. Further 
west, towards the Black Sea, the region of the Don Cossacks is 
remarkable for a rich and fertile soil of black earth, which even 
in a state of nature produces the most luxuriant vegetation, and 
rewards the smallest degree of culture by almost inexhaustible 
crops of wheat. But in summer this apparently favoured land 


‘ is burnt up by the hot sun, and in winter swept over by storms 


of wind and drifting snow, which cut down every tree to the 
earth, and often drive the shepherd and his flock irresistibly for- 
ward into the sea. In Volhynia and Gallicia these character- 
istics of the Asiatic steppes are replaced by the more European 
features of an undulating land, clothed with impenetrable 
forests of oak and beach, sparingly intermixed with cultivated 
fields ; whilst still more to the west, in many parts of Poland 
and Prussia, the immense brown heaths and sandy plains again 
recal the steppes of the Caspian. 

Further north, in the centre of the great Russian plain, the 
basins of the Dnieper, Volga, and Kama rivers, present a wide 
extent of cultivated ground, broken by vast forests of birch, fir, 
and pine trees—the rich soils required by the oak having chiefly 
been appropriated by the husbandman. This region forms the 
nucleus of the Russian Empire, the native seat of the great 
Sclavic family of nations, whence they have extended their 
dominion to the west and south. On the north it is bounded 
by a low ill-defined ridge, running from the Ural to the Baltic, 
covered in great part by dense pine forests, amidst which all 
cultivation has ceased. On its arctic slope the cold moist 
atmosphere soon also checks the growth of trees, and large 
moory regions or Tundras prevail, and beyond lat. 60° occupy 
the whole surface. This dreary region is inhabited by the 
Samoides, among whom heathen idolatry yet lingers within the 
domains of Christian Europe.* 

As almost invariably happens, the external physical aspect 
of the country is closely related to its internal mineral structure. 
The uniform level of its plains is only the fitting expression for 
the vast extent and horizontality of the mineral formations of 
the Russian Empire, and the few traces of igneous or disturbing 
action which appear throughout its whole interior regions. Till 
very lately, the geological structure of this great kingdom was 
almost unknown—at least, to the geologists of Western Europe. 
Our countryman, Strangways, had, indeed, not only minutely 

* In 1840 the heathen or idol-worshippers in Europe were estimated by an intelligent 
geographer as amounting to 645,000; of whom 50,000 were in Turkey, the re- 
mainder in the Russian empire. The non-Christian population forms 8,000,000, in 


250 millions of people. See Von Roon, Erd-Vélker und Staatenkunde, vol. iii. 
Taf. xviii. 
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described the country around the capital, but had even attempted 
a general outline of the whole kingdom. Geology, however, 
was then, in 1822, too little advanced, especially in the know- 
ledge of the true order of the older formations, which compose 
a large portion of Russia, to enable him to succeed. For 
many years but few steps were taken in advance, the native 
geologists being mostly confined to the universities in the Baltic 
provinces or the mining districts in the Ural, whilst the im- 
mense intermediate region was wholly neglected ; and the few 
strangers, who, like Humboldt and Rose, occasionally visited 
the empire of the Czar, but too faithfully imitated the native 
example, drove with all speed across the central regions, and 
banded themselves among the mines and mountains of the Ural. 
_ From this state of neglect these regions have been completely 
freed by the splendid work of Mr. (now, as the due reward of 
his important labours, Sir Roderick) Murchison and his worthy 
associates, M. De Verneuil and Count von Keyserling. The 
publication of the ‘Silurian System’ speedily enabled the 
Russian geologists to make the interesting discovery that many 
of the characteristic forms of the older formations of the British 
isles were also entombed in the rocks of their own land. On 
learning this fact, Mr. Murchison determined to test the principle 
of classification applied to these rocks in Britain on the wider 
field of the Russian Empire, and in the spring of 1840 set out 
on this enterprise. The whole of that and the following summer 
were spent in Russia, and the two succeeding ones partly in 
that country, partly in the neighbouring districts of Germany 
and Scandinavia. The results are communicated in the splendid 
volumes before us, which convey a far truer picture of the ancient 
history of Eastern Europe than a few years ago could have been 
obtained, not of it only, but even of our own more limited and 
more accessible islands. Such labours by one who, after serving 
his country as a soldier in the field, now adorns her by his 
discoveries in science, deserve all praise. 

The great hollow chiefly filled by the Baltic Sea, and its 
continuation in the gulf of Finland, the great fresh-water lakes 
of Ladoga and Onega and the White Sea, forms the northern 
limit of the fossiliferous strata of Russia. Beyond this line, 
Scandinavia and Finland, with inconsiderable exceptions, 
consist only of gneiss and other crystalline rocks, devoid of 
fossils, and occasionally broken up by eruptions of granite or 
similar igneous masses. On the southern shore of the gulf of 
Finland we immediately enter on deposits in which traces 
of life appear. From the east of Lake Ladoga, a zone of dull, 
light, grey soil extends by St. Petersburgh through Esthonia. 
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This is derived from the inferior rocks, the representatives in 
age of the Silurian formations of England; but instead of rising 
like these rocks in Wales and Cumberland, into lofty mountain 
masses, with deep, often precipitous valleys, they form only low, 
undulating hills, intersected by shallow river ravines, in whose 
banks horizontal beds of soft clay, incoherent sandstone, and 
slightly consolidated limestone and shale, are occasionally 
exposed. The lowest group consists of beds of blue clay, 
forming all the flat country around St. Petersburgh, and ex- 
hibiting no trace of organization except a few impressions of 
fucoidal plants. On this deposit rest beds of white or yellow 
sandstone, the intermediate sandstone of Strangways, the 
Ungulite grit of recent Russian observers. It is so named from 
the number of minute, dark, and shining fragments of the obolus 
or ungulite, which give to many parts of the rock a very re- 
markable aspect. This fossil shell, not yet found in Western 
Europe, varies in size from a pea to a sixpence; and to it the 
authors ‘ naturally paid great devotion,’ regarding its fragments 
‘as being the most venerable animal remains of Northern 
‘Europe. The next higher beds are the Pleta or Ortho- 
ceratite limestone, from which the greater number of the lower 
Silurian fossils of Russia have been collected. In the sea de- 
positing these calcareous beds, animal life seems to have been 
very abundant, and they have already yielded many species of 
trilobites, brachiopods, and testacea, several of which were 
formerly known in England or Scandinavia, and have thus served 
to identify the formations of these countries. The evidence 
of fossil remains becomes more essential from the very peculiar 
mineralogical character of the Russian rocks, which, in their 
loosely aggregated condition and horizontal stratification, with 
hardly a trace of upheaval or metamorphism, far more resemble 
the tertiary and cretaceous beds filling the estuaries of Western 
Europe, than the old contemporary rocks of the same lands. 
Next in order follows the Old Red Sandstone, or Devonian 
system of rocks, characterized in Russia, as in Scotland, by the 
remains of numerous fishes of strange forms, unknown to the 
modern world. Reposing on the beds just mentioned, it covers 
a space of 150,000 square miles, and thus considerably more 
than the whole British isles. No general lithological character 
can be given of the system. South from St. Petersburgh, it 
consists of red marls and sands, covered by limestone, or cal- 
careous flags, with red or green marls and shale—the succession, 
indeed, varying with the locality, but such being ever the 
ordinary character of the beds, as seen in the river courses, 
where alone natural sections can be obtained. In this portion 
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of Russia, the Red Sandstone extends north-east to the shores 
of the White Sea, beyond Archangel, and down into Livonia 
and Courland on the west. In the Valdai hills, the Devonian 
strata are overlaid by carboniferous rocks, which form their 
south-eastern limit in the whole northern provinces. Like their 
predecessors, our authors thought that these beds, having once 
sunk below the newer formations, should not again rise to the 
surface in the long section south to the steppes of the Black 
Sea. But in one of their journeys, they found in the centre of 
the kingdom a broad zone of rocks, loaded with Devonian 
fossils, rising up in a vast dome, or lengthened axis. It is well 
seen in the gorges of the Oka, near Orel, and in the valley of 
the Don, north of Voroneje, and there consists of a light 
yellowish limestone, sometimes earthy, at other times impreg- 
nated with magnesia. This rock, being nowhere of a red 
colour, or containing much sand, more resembles the magnesian 
limestones of England and Germany than the equivalent Old 
Red of these countries. In the cliffs on the Oka, it is often 
concretionary, and, from the irregular disintegration, ‘ presents 
“a rough, sinuous, and grotesque aspect, resembling the rustic- 
‘work in the basement-story of a Florentine palace.’ Though 
so unlike the beds of the same age further north, yet the nume- 
rous fossils—of species found also in the rocks of this age in 
the Boulonnais in France, in the Eifel, and in Devonshire—left 
no doubt of the true age of this deposit. According to subse- 
quent observations, it seems to be also directly connected with 
the beds on the shores of the Baltic, formerly alluded to as the 
continuation of this formation in the north. 

The fauna of these Russian deposits is interesting in many 
respects, and shows the light which facts observed in one 
country may often cast on the structure of another. The Old 
Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland has furnished very few 
or no shells, but a great number of fossil fishes, now well known 
from their description in many popular works. In Devonshire, 
the Eifel, and France, beds supposed of the same age contained 
many mollusca, but no fishes; and the fauna of these regions 
thus remained without any connecting link. But in Russia, 
this formation exhibits both the ichthyolites of Scotland, and 
the mollusca of the southern countries, united in the same beds ; 
so that these two distinct classes of animals are thus proved 
to have been contemporary—though, for particular reasons, the 
fish had lived only in the northern seas of Caithness and For- 
farshire, the shells only in the more southern waters of Devon- 
shire and the Boulonnais. It is no less remarkable, that many 
identical species should occur in rocks so widely distant; 
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though even at the present time many similar facts are known. 
It is also curious to observe how the same tribes seem to have 
preferred a sea of the same nature even in these widely-sepa- 
rated regions—the fishes leaving their remains among sands 
and clays, the mollusca in the finely laminated limestones ; 
whilst on the flanks of the Ural, where beds of this age, but 
more calcareous in character, again appear, the Polypifers, or 
coral-building races, have especially abounded. 

Among the specimens of fishes from Russia submitted for 
examination to Agassiz, that distinguished ichthyologist found 
eight or ten species common also to the Old Red Sandstone 
of Scotland, and describes the identity as so complete, ‘ that 
‘the specimens of the two countries resemble each other to the 
‘extent of being confounded, often appearing to be the very 
‘casts of each other.” Among these is one gigantic monster 
of the ancient ocean, the Chelonichthys Asmusii; fragments of 
which, found in Scotland, could only be rightly interpreted 
from the more perfect specimens brought from Russia. At one 
time, these remains were thought to belong to some Saurian 
reptile, one bone measuring even two feet nine inches in length. 
But with this identity of certain species there is also a diversity 
in others, some forms most characteristic of the Scottish strata 
having never been found in Russia, and some of its races, again, 
being unknown in our islands; thus showing that the same 
great laws which, in our days, assign to each region of the globe 
its appropriate inhabitants, also prevailed in those remote ages. 

The next higher formation in Russia, as in other parts of 
Northern Europe, is the carboniferous system, covering a 
district scarce inferior in extent to the Devonian rocks. From 
the shores of the White Sea, south to the Valdai Hills, it is 
seen overlying the older beds in many natural sections, and 
from this ridge spreads out to the east and south beyond Tula 
and Riazan, forming the whole upper basin of the Volga, and 
the plateau that gives birth to the Don, Dnieper, and Dwina, 
Trivers flowing in the most divergent directions to the most 
widely-separated seas—to the Caspian, the Sea of Azof, the 
Euxine, and the Baltic. This formation in the lower part 
consists of sand and shales, and above, chiefly of grey, white, 
or yellow limestones, sometimes dolomitic, at other times with 
layers of flint. It also contains occasional beds of bituminous 
shale, and a few seams of coal, but neither in much abundance, 
nor of a good quality. It is generally very pyritous, impure, 
fragile, and light, and seldom equals in quality the best lignites 
of the tertiary age in the Alps. Like the strata in which it 
lies, the coal seems never to have been fully mineralized; so 
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that ‘ the sands, in fact, are often as incoherent as the dunes of 
‘a sea-shore; the shale is mere blue clay, and the associated 
‘lignite is naturally light and impure, representing the first and 
‘ second stages only in the chemical change which plants undergo 
‘in their transition into coal.’ It is remarkable that the only 
fossil plant observed in this deposit was the Stigmaria ficoides, 
so abundant in the coal-fields of our own country and of North 
America, and which, there is now reason to believe, is only the 
gigantic creeping root whence sprung the vast forests, whether 
of Sigillaria or other trees, whose accumulated remains now 
yield the almost inexhaustible stores of fossil fuel. In the 
limestones, many corals, producte and other shells, occur, 
the species being often identical with those in the mountain- 
limestone of our own islands. 

In the south of Russia, between the Donetz and the stripe of 
tertiary beds forming the immediate shore of the Sea of Azof, 
another smaller, but more valuable, deposit of carboniferous 
strata exists. It is bounded on the east by the granitic steppe 
which extends from Marsupol on the Sea of Azof, by the 
cataracts of the Dnieper, in a broad tract between that river and 
the upper course of the Bug, into Volhynia. The igneous 
forces acting in this region have produced more disturbance 
and dislocation in the adjoining coal-field, than is usual in 
Russian formations, and have thus exposed more instructive 
sections. The mass of the deposit consists of shales, sand- 
stones, and limestone, with beds of coal. On the southern 
slope, towards the sea, the latter are thin, and from being 
bituminous on the west, change gradually to anthracite on the 
east. In the north, on the Donetz, some richer seams of coal 
occur, which were first worked by the Scottish miner, Gascoigne, 
whose name has acquired a permanent place in Russian 
history, as the earliest explorer of some of the most important 
sites of iron-ore and coal, and as having established many of 
the great iron foundries. Though no English workmen are 
now found in the mines, yet some of the names they imposed 
on the different beds—as main, splent, cherry coal—still remain 
in use. The most important mines are those of Lissitchia- 
Balka, where seven seams of coal are wrought for use; and 
thirteen, some of small dimensions, are known in all. In a 
vertical depth of 900 feet, the coal seams compose upwards of 
30 feet, the limestones 50, the grits and sandstone above 200, 
the remainder consisting of various qualities of argillaceous 
strata. In several beds, from top to bottom of the mass, fossil 
marine shells occur; whence the author draws the conclusion 
that in this field, at least, the coal does zot consist of plants 
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which grew on the spot, but of ancient vegetation, borne by 
rivers into the ocean. Sir R. Murchison is inclined to believe 
that a large amount of valuable coal exists in this region, and 
that it may yet, as in many parts of England, be found extend- 
ing in unbroken masses below the newer rocks in the vicinity. 
On the western declivity of the Ural, a narrow band of rocks 
of this epoch extends from the point where the river of that 
name leaves the chain, almost to its termination in the Arctic 
Sea. We cannot stop to describe these beds in detail, but shall 
conclude our account of the carboniferous formation by stating 
the important fact, that whilst its fauna contains numerous 
forms, identical with those in deposits of the same age in the 
British Isles and North America, it also presents so many 
points of diversity, that we cannot admit the conclusion of the 
author, that it proves ‘conditions of equable climate to have 
prevailed with great intensity over enormous areas.’ The 
facts he has collected show that many of the species, perhaps 
even the genera, were different, and that some families of 
animals, as the cephalopods and encrinites, so common in 
similar beds in Western Europe, were very rare in Russia— 
facts more consistent with diversity of climate, like that now 
existing on the earth, than with great uniformity. Considerable 
similarity of climate and fossils might, however, reasonably be 
looked for, as Moscow and Edinburgh are almost in the same 
latitude, and the great mass of the carboniferous rocks of the 
two countries is included within the same parallels. 
The next higher deposit, corresponding to the Magnesian 
limestone of England, the Zechstein of Germany, has been 
named the Permian by Sir R. Murchison, as largely displayed 
in the ancient kingdom of Perm. It is the most extensive for- 
mation in the Russian empire, filling the whole upper basin of 
the Dwina, whence it extends east over the wide valley of the 
Kama to the base of the Urals, which it follows, without pene- 
trating into the chain, to their extremity below Orenburg; 


sides of the Volga, from where it turns east, after joining the 
Mologa, to below Kazan, where the mighty river is again de- 
flected to the south. Through this vast region the substratum 
consists of nearly horizontal beds ‘ of very varied mineral 
‘ aspect, of grits, sandstones, marls, conglomerates, and lime- 
‘ stone, sometimes inclosing great masses of gypsum and rock 
‘ salt, and also much impregnated with copper, and occasionally 
‘ with sulphur, yet the whole group characterised by one type 
‘ only of animal and vegetable life.’ With the latter, the copper 
ore seems very closely connected ; so much so, that the dis- 


whilst on the south-west it includes the whole banks on both . 
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covery of the silicified trunk of a tree often leads the miner to 
follow it into the rock, and thereby detect valuable cupriferous 
masses. The copper ore sometimes jnterlaces with all the 
fibres of the wood; at other times is continuous through a mass 
of leaves, matted in sand or marl. The copper beds only ex- 
tend three or four hundred versts at farthest from the Ural, and 
Sir R. Murchison thinks that the ore may have been derived 
from mineral springs, formed during the igneous action to 
which that region was in ancient times exposed, the metal 
being collected into masses by the chemical action arising in 
the decay of the wood. _ 

Not less interesting are the masses of salt found in the 
southern extension of the same formation in the great steppes 
near the Caspian. The most important is at Mletzkaya-Zast- 
chita, which, with its groves of trees, its fort, and well-arranged 
buildings, beside some mounds of gypsum, forms an agreeable 
and unexpected green oasis in the barren wilderness south of 
Orenburg. Amid the marl and gypsum, a mass of pure rock 
salt occurs, which has been traced throughout a space of more 
than a mile in diameter. In one place, the surface is exposed, 
and the salt wrought as an open quarry ; large square blocks 
being first cut out vertically by the axe, and then broken from 
their base by a smart blow with a kind of battering ram. On 
one side the salt forms a perpendicular glassy cliff, about sixty 
feet high, overhanging a pool of saline water, which has under- 
mined its base. 

Another curiosity of this remote spot is a freezing cave, found 
im the south side of one of the gypsum hillocks. When Sir R. 
Murchison visited it, the external thermometer in the shade 
stood at 90°, but no sooner was the frail door closing the cavern 
opened, than a stream of cold air rushed out, causing the 
travellers to withdraw from its influence. 


‘ On entering it at three or four paces from the door, on which shone 
the glaring sun, we were surrounded by the half-frozen quass and pro- 
visions of the natives, and a little further on, the chasm (bending 
slightly) opened into a natural vault, about twelve to fifteen feet high, 
ten or twelve paces long, by seven or eight in width. This cavern 
seemed to ramify by smaller fissures into the body of the little im- 
pending mount of gypsum and marl. The roof of the cavern was 
hung with undripping solid icicles, and the floor might be called a 
stalagmite of ice and frozen earth. As we had no expectation of 
meeting with such a phenomenon, we had left our thermometers at 
Orenburg, and could not, therefore, observe the exact degree of cold 
below the freezing point. The proofs of intense cold around us were, 
however, abundantly decisive for our general purpose, and we were 
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glad to escape in a few minutes from this ice-bound prison, so long 
had our frames been accustomed to a powerful heat.’ 


According to the unanimous testimony of the natives, the cold 
is greatest when the external heat is most intense, whilst in winter 
the cave is comparatively warm. This latter circumstance has 
been doubted, but we think without reason. Of the various 
explanations of the phenomenon given in the work before us, 
the one nearest the truth seems that of Pictet, except in so far 
as it supposes the cold to be partly produced by evaporation. 
We have no doubt that it is entirely the result of the disposition 
of the fissures in the hill, and the currents of air in them pro- 
duced by changes in the temperature of the external atmosphere ; 
and we imagine that it would not be difficult to form an arti- 
ficial ice-house of similar character. 
Next in ascending order are the Jurassic or Oolitic deposits, 
which, though resting almost horizontally on the more ancient 
strata, are yet believed by our authors to be separated from 
them by a wide interval of time, during which the triassic 
system—or new red and keuper sandstones—with the lias and 
lower oolite of Western Europe was deposited. Of the latter, 
or Trias, scarce a trace exists in Russia, except in a few fossils 
from Mount Bogdo. The general character of the Jurassic 
formations is that of low masses of slightly coherent, dark- 
coloured, pyritous shale or clay, with sands and concretions, 
and containing ammonites and belemnites. This system is 
seen to the south of Orenburg, on the Volga near Saratof, and 
.} on the same river higher up at Simbirsk, whence it stretches 
west in a broad line to beyond Vladimir. The Jura beds, 
filling a basin of the carboniferous rocks, also form the sub- 
stratum on which the ancient city of Moscow is built. From 
Jurievetz, on the Volga, another mass extends north-east, rapidly 
increasing in breadth, through the great marshes that divide 
the tributaries of the Dwina from the streams that flow south 
to the Caspian. A still larger mass, even thus far north, re- 
taining its characteristic fossils, fills the basin of the Petchora, 
and, covered by the marshy forests and bleak tundras, extends 
from the Timan mountains to the Arctic Sea. 
If a line be drawn from Memel on the Baltic, to Voroneje 
on the Don, thence north to Jelatma on the Oka, again east to 
n of|Simbirsk on the Volga, and from this, by the southern ex- 
rs at|tremity of the Ural, to the lake Aral, the great empire of Russia 
coldjis divided into two parts—the northern consisting of the older 

rocks already described, the southern of the cretaceous and 
wereltertiary beds, only interrupted for any extent by the granitic 
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steppe of the Dnieper and the coal-field of the Donetz, formerly 
noticed. The distribution of the cretaceous rocks is so irregular, 
that we can only refer the reader to Sir R. Murchison’s map, 
more especially as the authors admit that this portion of their 
researches will probably require some modification. The 
leading result is, that rocks more or less resembling the chalk 
and green sand of England and Northern Europe—pure white 
chalk and chalk marl, iron sands and green sands, with many of 
the same characteristic organic remains—may be traced through 
Germany and Poland to the remotest regions of the Volga and 
the confines of Asia. In no part of Russia does this formation 
assume the Mediterranean type of character, which the creta- 
ceous deposits present in Southern Europe, in Africa, and 
part of Asia. 

For the same reason we shall pass shortly over the tertiary 
strata, among which the authors recognise the three great 
divisions established by Mr. Lyell. Some beds of Eocene age 
at Antipofka, on the Volga, show a remarkable lithological 
agreement with portions of the London clay, and ‘are really 
‘ undistinguishable from masses of the Bognor rocks, in which 
‘ the very same shells occur.’ In this place, too, there seems 
to exist that passage from the secondary to the tertiary rocks, 
which has been in vain sought in Western Europe, but which 
MM. Dubois and Huot have observed in the Crimea, and 
which probably also occurs in some parts of European Turkey. 
In the Miocene, or middle tertiary, the authors place the well- 
known salt mines of Wieliczka, which, however, lie within the 
Austrian dominions. Sir R. Murchison states that the masses 
of salt form great concretions in clay, and appear to have been 
produced along an ancient coast line of the Carpathian 
mountains. 

The more recent tertiary or Pliocene beds are found especially 
in the singular basin of the Caspian. In the early days of 
physical geography it was generally supposed that some sub- 
terranean communication carried off the surplus waters of this 
inland sea to the Mediterranean, and prevented it from overflow- 
ing its banks. Inquirers then little knew the vast powers of evapo- 
ration, the enormous machinery which nature employs to convey 
moisture to the fields and feed the innumerable rivers. It was 
therefore with no small incredulity that many received the in- 
formation of M. Parrot, that the Caspian was in reality far below 
the level of the Euxine. Though, probably from peculiar at- 
mospheric conditions, his barometric estimate of its depression 
considerably exceeded the truth, yet recent detailed trigono- 
metrical levellings establish the general fact that this sea, with a 
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large district around, is far below the surface of the ocean. The 
mean of three measurements, all closely agreeing, makes the 
surface of the Caspian nearly eighty-three and a half English 
feet below the Black Sea, from which it is divided by a low 
steppe, perhaps not rising much more above the level of the 
latter. To this very interesting fact, geology has added another 
not less interesting. The Aralo-Caspian Sea, as it is named by 
Humboldt, has at one time extended far beyond its present 
limits, not only over the low sandy deserts of Khivah and the 
plains east of Tiflis on the south, but far to the north-east 
through the Asiatic homes of the Kirghis and Turkomans, and 
on the west, through the steppes of Astrakan and the Crimea, 
to the shores of the Euxine at the mouths of the Danube. The 
evidence of this fact given in this work consists in the occurrence 
through all these regions of tertiary beds, including a peculiar 
suite of fossil shells. These are not marine, as in the older 
rocks, but are ‘ analogous, and to a great extent identical, with 
‘ those of the present Caspian Sea, in which the univalves (with 
‘the exception of one doubtful species) are of fresh-water origin, 
‘associated with forms of Cardiacew and Mytili, which are 
‘common to partially saline or brackish -waters? ° At a more 
recent period, this vast Mediterranean had its limits greatly 


contracted, Sir R. Murchison and his‘associates argue; by the- 


elevation of portions of its bed, cutting it off from tie ‘Black 
Sea on the one hand, from Lake Aral on the other. It still, 
however, was much larger than at present; and the sandy steppes 
of Astrakan, covered with Caspian shells, and the wave-worn 
cliffs of Mount Bogdo, once an island in that sea, are traces of 
its ancient abode. But our limits forbid us to enlarge on this 
very singular though obscure subject, many essential details 
being still unknown, and we turn with the authors to another 
different yet no less important feature in the physical geography 
of this region. 

This is the mountain chain of the Ural, fully described in the 
second part of this work, and illustrated, in reference to its 
picturesque features, by some very beautiful sketches from the 
pencil of Sir R. Murchison. From its southern extremity in 
lat. 463° near the northern shore of Lake Aral, to Mount Sabliu 
in lat. 65°, its direction is very nearly due north and south, 
and thus it is fully entitled to be considered as one of those 
meridian chains whose peculiar metallurgic character has been 
so well described by Humboldt. Beyond Mount Sabliu it first 
turns considerably to the north-east in the Obdorsk mountains, 
and then, bending again almost at a right angle to the north- 
west, ends in Vaigatz Island in the Arctic Sea, in lat. 70°, and 
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almost on the same meridian (60° E.) on which it took its com- 
mencement, 1600 miles to the south. The northern portion of 
this chain is very little known, and even in lat. 60°, where mines 
begin to be worked, ‘dense forests and impassable marshes 
‘ very frequently obscure the watershed, which is diversified 
‘ solely by occasional stony peaks, lifting their heads through 
‘monotonous and silent woodlands, which would to this day 
‘have been peopled by a few wild Voguls only, had not the 
‘ precious ores led the Russians to colonize and clear them.’ It 
is only in the vicinity of the mines, especially from Ekaterinburg 
to Bogoslofsk, that the colonists have in some degree subdued 
the wildness of nature. 


‘In these districts,’ say our authors, ‘all difficulties have, in truth, 
vanished before the perseverance and energy of the Russian miners, 
whose labours have thinned the forests, erected commodious and often 
splendid buildings, drained the marshes, filled the gorges with lakes 
(for water is their great mining power), and rendered the tracts 
around their Zavods the residence of a population more advanced in 
knowledge than any with which it was our lot to meet in the greater 
part of the Russian empire. Yet in no work of geography or statistics 
can thé general readet-acyuire an adequate conception of the highly 
flounising condition of these centres of industry, each more populous 
and: thriving thank many:towrs which are marked on maps in large 
letters $:and though if-is not our object on this occasion to enter into 
economical details, we cannot avoid stating that these establishments, 
both Imperial and private, often contain many thousand industrious 
workmen, whose houses and essential comforts we have seldom seen 
surpassed in the manufacturing towns of Europe,’— Vol. I. p. 346. 


In reading of this mountain chain, so many hundred miles in 
length, we are apt to imagine that it must be characterized by 
summits of corresponding elevation, and feel somewhat dis- 
appointed to find its highest peaks* never reaching to 6000 feet, 
— the larger portion is only 2000 to 2500 feet, or even 

ower. 


‘When approached by the usual high road from its western or 
European flank, the North Ural of the Russian miners appears little 
more than a low, hilly ridge, for the most part densely wooded; and 
although a line of rock appears at intervals, the Ural mountains of the 
traveller's imagination are reduced, when they appear in sight, to 
a mere range of mounts, seldom exceeding in apparent height the 
Vosges between Metz and the Rhine. Their real height is, however, 
more considerable, the deception being produced by the traveller 
having already gradually ascended to some altitude above the sea 


* Mount Sabliu, 4000 feet ; Tolpas-is 4500 feet; Konjakofski, 5397 feet; Mount 
Tremel, 5075 feet. 
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before he obtains a view of the chain. Those persons, indeed, who 
have only passed over it by the route to Ekaterinburg, at the rapid 
rate of Russian travelling, might almost doubt the existence of a 
chain, for the road is there carried over the watershed at the point 
of its greatest depression, and where the outline is round-backed and 
featureless. The same may be said of the central crest between 
Blagodat and Serebriansk, and also of the pass near Katchkanar in the 
parallel of Verkhoturie, by both of which we travelled, except that 
upon these lines the ‘divortia aquarum’ is enlivened at intervals by 
bold and serrated crags. From certain points, however, on the 
Siberian side, the traveller can form a more adequate conception of 
these mountains. In travelling by the ordinary route from Europe, 
he gradually approaches them from undulations, amid which the 
central ridge is often nearly lost, whilst to many parts of the lower 
plateau of Siberia they present themselves as a serrated, mural, and 
naked ridge, which, peering through the forests, has the aspect of a 
mountain escarpment.’—pp. 342, 343. 


Such is the external aspect of this mountain barrier, dividing 
the continents of Europe and Asia, and on which some of the 
old geographers bestowed the proud name of “ Cingulus terre,” 
the girdle of the earth.* The general features of their geo- 
logical structure have been very ably investigated by several 
distinguished geologists, though Sir R. Murchison is the first 
who has ventured to record the details in a general map. 
Referring the geologist to his work for these, we shall only 
remark that the Ural seems to be formed over a long rent or 
fissure in the earth’s crust, or rather over a series of such rents, 
generally parallel and running in the same direction, though 
not always in one straight line. Through these, various igneous 
rocks, at different geological epochs, have found their way to the 
surface, at the same time, however, forcing up, fracturing, and 
metamorphosing the stratified formations on the sides. Among 
the more important igneous rocks is granite, greatly developed 
from the southern extremity as far north as Miask, and in less 
extent even in higher latitudes, particularly on the Asiatic 
declivity. Nearer the centre of the chain, and prolonged through 
its whole extent, are numerous porphyries, syenites, greenstones, 
and augitic rocks, exhibiting many varieties of mineral com- 
position. More rarely, masses of serpentine also occur. Next 
follow long, irregular, yet generally parallel bands of altered or 
metamorphic rocks, among which ckloritic and micaceous slate 
are most abundant, with beds of quartz rock, crystalline lime- 
stone, or marble and jasper, the last with some of the porphyries 
* In an old map, engraved on wood at Nuremberg, in 1547, in which the country 


near their northern extremity is represented with a near approximation to the truth. 
See Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. i. p. 456. 
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and other igneous masses cut into beautiful ornamental objects. 
To these beds, further from the ridge, succeed bands of the older 
Paleozoic rocks, folding over in numerous undulations, till they 
sink below the Permian formations in the plain. Sir R. Mur- 
chison regards the central crystalline beds as truly portions of 
Silurian or Devonian rocks, changed by contact with the igneous 
masses that have burst up from below. ‘ By comparing,’ he 
remarks, ‘ different portions of this chain, and by following its 
‘ masses upon their strike, we are assured that the same zone 
* which in one tract has a mechanical aspect, and is fossiliferous, 
‘ graduates in another parallel of latitude into a metamorphosed 

‘ crystalline condition, whereby not only the organic remains, 
but even the original impress of sedimentary origin, are to a 
‘ great degree obliterated.’ Of the great truth of the meta- 
morphic change of rocks, of the occurrence of fossils in one part 
of a stratum which in another part becomes wholly crystalline, 
full and satisfactory proof is found in the volumes before us, to 
which we must refer such of our readers as, like the authors, 
feel ‘high respect for a true characteristic fossil.’ The 
mineralogical details of the rocks will be found in the highly 
valuable work of Gustaf Rose, describing his visit to these 
mountains in company with Humboldt.* 

The most important characteristic of the Ural is, however, 
the abundant stores it contains of the precious metals, and of 
ores of iron and copper. It is these treasures which have led 
the Russians to colonise the remote and dreary regions of the 
north, ‘where nothing is seen beneath the feet of the traveller 
‘ save bog and marsh plants, and no vista whatever can be ob- 
‘ tained through the dark and gloomy forest, in which his horse 
* flounders, amid half rotten and broken logs, occasionally sinking 
‘to the saddle-flaps in mire,’ whilst the beauteous glades and 
rich valleys of the south, traversed by clear streams, are still 
left to wandering tribes of ‘ picturesquely clad’ Bashkirs—a 
race ignorant of agriculture, and living exclusively on the 
produce of their herds of horses, but apparently doomed, like 
the Red Men of the western world, to perish in the ever- 
advancing tide of civilization. 

In tracing the geological history of these mountains, the 
oldest mineral deposit seems to have been the beds or veins 
of magnetic iron ore (protoxide of iron). This mineral forms 


* Reise nach dem Ural und dem Altai, von A. von Humboldt, G. Ehrenberg, 
und G. Rose. 2 vols, Berlin, 1837, and 1842.—In this work, Rose describes 110 
mineral species found in the Ural, of which nearly twenty are peculiar to it, and 
never yet discovered elsewhere. From the Ilmen mountains, near Miask, alone, he 
describes twenty-nine species, of which five are peculiar.—See vol. ii. pp. 94 and 521. 
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enormous masses in various parts of the chain, and at Nijny 
Tagilsk, where it is wrought as an open quarry, a face of it is 
exposed nearly a hundred feet high, and several hundred feet long, 
rudely bedded, and traversed by numerous joints. In Mount 
Blagodat, on whose summit the wild Voguls sacrificed, by fire, 
their chief Tchumpin, for discovering the subterranean wealth of 
their land to the Russian intruders, large stores of it also 
exist. Of the igneous origin of this ore there seems to be little 
doubt, as it is a common constituent of trap rocks in most 
countries, and in the Ural forms part of a rock of felspar and 
hornblende, those portions where the iron is most abundant 
being wrought as an ore. 

Next in age our authors would place the cupriferous deposits 
formed before or during the deposition of the Permian rocks on 
the west, and previous to the upheaval of the main ridge, or 
central water-shed of the Ural. The proof of this lies in the 
fact, that whilst the largest original veins and masses of copper 
ore are on the eastern side of the chief ridge, all the detritus of 
these ores, all the water impregnated with cupriferous matter, 
seems to have flowed to the west, where, with the other debris 
of the ancient Ural rocks, and the vegetation that grew upon 
them, it has formed the Permian beds. Hence, Sir R. Mur- 
chison concludes that this dividing wall did not then exist, but 
has been elevated at a more recent period; and on the same 
ground, with the absence of the Permian formation he argues 
that Siberia, at that time, formed part of a continent, though in 
the tertiary epoch again submerged below the sea. As a spe- 
cimen of these copper deposits, we may mention the mining 
ground at Nijny Tagilsk, within a mile of the iron ore lately 
mentioned. Here, between ridges of eruptive igneous rocks, 
strings and veins of copper ore occur; and in one place, below 
280 feet of a cupriferous deposit, resembling a slightly con- 
solidated heap of detritus, but probably the higher part of a 
broad vein, an enormous, irregularly boytroidal mass of solid 
malachite was exposed at the time of Sir R. Murchison’s visit. 
The surface only was then laid bare, measuring eighteen feet 
long, by nine broad, and was estimated to contain 15,000 poods, 
or half-a-million pounds of solid malachite—of immense value 
even as an ore of copper, still more as an ornamental stone.* 

The next period in the history of the chain was that of the 


* Malachite consists of about 72 per cent. oxide of copper, 20 carbonic acid, and 
8 water, and, when pure, contains 57 per cent. of copper. The finest ornamental 
specimens have been procured from the Russian mines, and remain in the palaces 
and museums of that empire. Some very splendid vases, and other ornamental 
articles, may, however, be seen in the museum at Berlin. 
NO. XII. x 
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deposition of the precious metals. From the total absence of 
all auriferous matter in the ancient conglomerates on the west, 
and in the tertiary grits upon the east, it is concluded ‘ that the 
* chain became auriferous during the most recent disturbances 
‘ by which it was affected, and that this took place when its 
‘ highest peaks were thrown up, when the present water-shed 
‘was established, and when the syenitic granites, and other 
‘ comparatively recent igneous rocks, were erupted along its 
‘ eastern slopes.’ Grains of gold and platinum have, in truth, 
only been found in that detritus in which bones of mammoths 
and rhinoceroses have also been detected ; and the very nature 
and form of the ground where these occur show that this took 
place when the present configuration had been, to a great 
extent, brought about, and when valleys existed in which 
dwelt animals closely allied to those that now live among us. 
At that time, the Ural mountains were probably a low ridge 
along the western shore of the Siberian continent. 

It is from these alluvial deposits, generally occurring in the 
river valleys, that most of the Ural and Siberian gold has been 
procured. It is found, in portions so minute as to be rarely 
perceptible to the eye,among gravel or shingle, seldom less coarse 
than that around London and in the east of England, and ‘ com- 
‘ posed chiefly of moderately-sized and small subangular frag- 
‘ ments of the subjacent rocks’—a detritus altogether of a local 
character, with no intermixture of far-transported materials. 
This is well seen at the mines of Berezovsk, near Ekaterinburg, 
which, from 1745 to 1841, had furnished fifty-two million 
poods (each 36lbs. 20z. avoirdupois) of ore, from which 679 
poods of gold had been extracted. In these mines the gold 
alluvium, covered by clay and soil, rests in the inequalities of 
tale, chlorite, and clay slates, traversed by a vein of that variety 
of granite which Rose names beresite. In this vein are many 
smaller veins of quartz, with which the gold is mixed, and 
shafts have been driven into it in various directions in pur- 
suit of the precious metal. In the gold detritus, eighteen to 
twenty feet below the surface, and two hundred yards from 
the tiny stream that now flows through the valley, tusks and 
other bones of the mammoth were discovered. We cannot 
even allude to all the places, scattered for seven degrees 
of latitude along the chain, where gold alluvia has been 
ascertained to exist. It is enough to observe, that they are 
all in the immediate vicinity of eruptive igneous rocks, and 
on the eastern flank of the ridge. Chrestovodsvisgensk is the 
only mine of any magnitude which fairly lies at the western 
foot of the Ural, and is also remarkable as the place where 
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diamonds have been discovered. The peculiar circumstances 
under which these gems were first found, for a time threw 
doubts on the reality of their Russian origin, but both Hum- 
boldt and Murchison express their belief in the fact, which is on 
other grounds not improbable. Above forty specimens have been 
discovered, but we believe none of them large or of much value. 

Wherever the auriferous zone appears, Sir R. Murchison 
observes, 

‘the phenomena are essentially the same. The alluvium is everywhere 
a coarse local detritus, varying in thickness from two to ten and twelve 
feet, and usually covered by much stiff clay. The component stony 
fragments in each work necessarily vary, according to the nature of the 
adjacent rocks ; but in almost every case quartz is abundant, generally 
accompanied by pieces of highly crystalline chlorite schist, tale schist, or 
clayslate. In one quarry or set of works, fragments of beresite or de- 
composed granite prevail; in another, greenstone porphyry; in a third, 
serpentine; in a fourth, augite porphyry. Iron pyrites appear in one, 
and not in another, but garnets, zircons, magnetic iron ore, chromate 
of iron, specular iron, and other iron ores, are, with rare exceptions, 
common to all these accumulations.’ 

The ores of platinum occur in similar, but in most cases dis- 
tinct, deposits. Only itis rarely accompanied by the veinstones 
of quartz, like gold, and the detritus consists chiefly of serpentine 
and greenstone, whilst chromate of iron is its most usual as- 
sociate. It is much rarer than gold, and, in consequence of the 
cost of production, most of its mines have been abandoned, 
except those belonging to the Demidoff family. 

Both the gold and platinum are usually found in very minute 
grains. Pieces of the latter from a zolotnick (66 grains) to 
near a pound are not uncommon, and others of three to eight 

ounds weight have occurred. At Zarevo-Alexandrofsk, from 

824 to 1826, ten pieces or-‘ pepites’ of gold were found, 
weighing together 2 pood 342 zol., or above 93 pounds 
English avoirdupois. Another piece, of 22} pounds avoir- 
dupois, had also been discovered at the time when the Emperor 
Alexander visited the mine, and was the largest known, till in 
1843 another enormous gold boulder was turned up, weighing 
about seventy-eight pounds English.* These large masses are, 
however, no proof of the general richness of the mine, but rather 
the reverse. In general, the alluvia yields only from 1 to } zol- 
otnik of gold in 100 poods of gravel, or from one part in 
400,000 to one in 1,600,000; some of the richest have for a 
time produced five or eight zolotniks in 100 poods, and one 
even half a pound from this amount of ore. The gold produce 


* See Rose, Reise, vol. ii. p. 36—39; and Murchison, vol. i. pp. 489, 90. 
x2 
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of the Ural is now diminishing, but that of Siberia is increasing 
more rapidly; so that, in 1844, Sir R. Murchison stated the total 
produce annually of the empire at near three millions sterling. 
But all this is not clear gain; for Rose, in one case, estimates 
the cost of each zolotnik of gold at above eight rubles banco, 
whilst its value is above twelve, leaving thus only one third of 
the whole amount as profit, and it is only the very low rate of 
Russian wages that renders it possible to work the mines at all. 

Leaving the gold deposits, we now turn to the extinct mam- 
malia, whose remains are so constantly associated with them. 
The bones of the mammoth, the urus, the rhinoceros, and it is 
believed also of the mastodon, have all been discovered in 
these beds, where, indeed, from the superstitious feelings of the 
natives, it is almost alone possible to obtain them. The 
Baskirs, in former times, anticipating some recent theories, 
used to intreat the Russian miners, ‘ Take from us our gold, if 
* you will; but for God’s sake leave us the bones of our an- 
‘ cestors.’ And the rude Samoides of the north still regard the 
mammoth as a subterranean monster, living in ice caverns, but 
_ destroyed when exposed to day, and then bringing misfortune 
on the family of the person who disinters it. To explain the 
- occurrence of these bones in the Ural gravels, Sir R. Murchison 
supposes that in former times the mountains contained many 
lakes in their long winding valleys, on whose shores the animals 
lived, and into which their bodies were floated after death. It 
is these lake bottoms, laid dry and thrown into irregular forms 
by subsequent convulsions, that constitute the present gold 
alluvia of the Ural. But the chief abode of the mammoth has 
been the vast plains of Siberia, even then sloping down to the 
north, but bounded by a more southern Arctic sea, and thus, our 
authors argue, enjoying a somewhat milder climate and greater 
luxuriance of vegetation. Fortunately for science, not only the 
bones, but the flesh and skins of these extinct mammals have 
occasionally been preserved, embalmed in ice even for a longer 
period than Prince Menzikoff, who was discovered with skin, 
body, and mustachios in perfect preservation, after lying in his 
grave for a century. These mammoths had their skin clothed by 
black hair twelve to eighteen inches long, below which was 
thick, reddish wool, showing that they were adapted, not, like 
their congeners of the present day, for a warm, but for a cold 
climate. This evident truth, first propounded many years ago 
by Dr. Fleming, and eloquently advocated by Mr. Lyell, has 
received new confirmation from the discovery of Professor 
Owen, the worthy follower of Cuvier, that its teeth essentially 
differ in structure from those of the present elephants of the 
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torrid zone, and were especially adapted to enable the mam- 
moth to subsist on the coarse ligneous tissue of trees and 
shrubs, and thus, in complete harmony with its warm woolly 
covering, mark it out as a denizen of the north. Adapted in this 
manner for a cold climate, vast herds of these animals seem for 
many ages to have wandered over the Siberian plains, and to 
have had their bones, and sometimes their entire bodies, 
buried in estuary mud, or preserved in the frozen soil forming 
the substratum of the ground. So numerous are they, that in 
one place, Pallas says, the decomposing bones form a peculiar 
bed of what he names Osteocolle. Their teeth are a regular 
article of commerce, a ship freighted with them leaving Jeni- 
seisk annually ; and we have lately seen it stated, that some 
individual merchants will in a year export 16,000 lbs. weight 
of this antediluvian ivory; some single pieces weighing 200 lbs. 
each.* Their remains are, however, not confined to Siberia, 
but spread in less abundance over the whole north of Europe, 
and also in union with those of the urus, the rhinoceros 
(R. Tichorhinus) the elephant, and other peculiar species. 
All these gigantic powerful mammals are now extinct, except, 
perhaps, the Bos Urus, still represented by the Aurochs of the 
Lithuanian forests; whilst many species of mollusca, their con- 
temporaries, survive in our seas and rivers. With the ex- 
tinction of these races, probably during the final elevation of 
the chain, the ancient geological history of the Ural termi- 
nates. 

But there still remain some singular chapters in that of the 
low lands of Russia and the surrounding parts of northern 
Europe, including even our own islands; chapters whose lan- 
guage geologists are not yet agreed in interpreting. From the 
south-western declivity of the Timan range, through all the 
northern provinces of Russia, Poland, Prussia, and the German 
states, to the eastern shores of Britain, the surface is covered 
by vast heaps of detritus and large fragments of rocks, of 
which no trace occurs in the immediate vicinity, nor for many 
—sometimes several hundred—miles distance. But when fol- 
lowed back to their native beds, all these erratic blocks, these 
wandering or travelled stones, are proved to have originated in 
the north—to be derived from the granitic and crystalline rocks 
of Finland and Scandinavia. Some points in regard to their 
distribution are very curious. They are not found in equal 
number in every part of the country, but accumulated, as it 
were, on particular points and localities. They are more 


* Augs. Allgem. Zeit. 1845, No. 69. 
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common on the summits of the low hills, or undulations, than 
in the intermediate low grounds, and run out from these in 
long trainées, or heaps and ridges of rounded or subangular 
blocks. In general, they diminish in size and quantity to the 
south; the individual boulders seldom exceeding one or two 
feet in diameter near Moscow, whilst they are as many yards 
near St. Petersburg. But to this some remarkable exceptions 
occur, and enormous masses of angular forms have been drifted 
far beyond the former parallel. Their limit south has also in 
some measure been determined by the nature of the country; 
few or none occurring on the high plateau of Orel, whilst they 
range far down the valleys of the Don and Desna, a tributary 
of the Dnieper, on its flanks. In its way south, this mass of 
detritus has drawn contributions from all the hard and stony 
masses over which it has passed, carrying portions of the 
Silurian rocks of Sweden, with their characteristic fossils, over 
the low plains of the north of Germany. 

Such are a few of the more striking facts, to explain which 
many theories have been proposed. It was soon observed that 
the hard rocks of Scandinavia and Finland had been ground 
down, scratched, and polished, as if by the passage of some 
heavy and sharp body. Such striated surfaces are found in 
many other regions, and indeed were first noticed by Sir James 
Hall, in the vicinity of Edinburgh. It was natural to ascribe 
them to the same agent that had transported the debris and 
travelled rocks, and Hall considered that a violent debacle, 
rushing over the land from the west, and carrying with it heaps 
of mud, gravel, and stones, best explained both phenomena. 
More lately, Charpentier and Agassiz have revived a theory 
propounded originally by Playfair, though only to explain the 
local phenomena of the Alps, where glaciers even at the present 
day transport large masses of stone, and polish the rock surfaces 
over which they pass. These speculators suppose a former 
glacial period in the history of the globe, when ice and snow 
involved the whole north of the continent, and an immense 
glacier, creeping slowly down from the north by its own internal 
expansion, bore with it the great mass of drift and boulder clay, 
and those huge angular blocks of granite already mentioned. 
Though popular for a time, this theory has also been rejected, 
since it appears that glaciers move by their own gravity and 
only over sensible declivities of 2° or 3°. Then came the ice- 
berg theory, in which vast rafts of ice, formed on the shores of 
northern islands, now the summit of the Scandinavian moun- 
tains, sailed away to the south, freighted with blocks of stone 
and heaps of mud and gravel. That icebergs both in the Arctic 
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and Antarctic oceans do actually possess this transporting power 
is beyond doubt, and they must ever keep their place as true 
causes in all speculations on the subject. It is also evident, 
that in passing over low rocks, such icebergs would rub and 
scratch their surfaces, and in this way many of the strie might 
be produced. It appears a strong confirmation of this theory, 
that only the northern face of hills, or that turned to the point 
whence the drift has proceeded, is worn and striated, whilst 
the opposite side is rough and in its natural condition. 

Admitting the agency of these icebergs to convey the larger 
angular blocks, Sir R. Murchison still thinks that another agent 
is needed to transport the great mass of smaller detritus and 
to striate the rocks. Referring to Mr. Russell’s researches on 
the power and velocity of waves of translation, he supposes the 
Scandinavian mountains to have been suddenly elevated at 
many intervals, throwing off such waves, and also’ propelling 
forwards large bodies of drift in semi-solid masses. He states, 
‘In its essential properties of weight, solidity, ductility, and 
‘materials for polishing and scoring at its base, a mass of 
‘ moistened drift, one or two hundred feet in height, and a mile 
‘ or two in length, must have embodied nearly all the properties 
‘ of a glacier, the nature of the movement and the actual state 
‘of such mass of detritus being properly understood. We 
must confess that this supposition is to us entirely inadmissible. 
We cannot imagine any method of forming such an isolated 
mass of debris and keeping it in the proper state of moisture 
and pliability. Nor supposing it once formed, can we conceive 
of any natural power by which ‘masses of moist and pliant 
detritus’ could be, in the author’s own words, ‘ shouldered off 
* from the sides of mountains and hills or forced through gorges.’ 
With all the difficulties attaching to the transportation of the 
detritus, and the striation of the subjacent rocks by ordinary 
sea currents and the ascertained agency of floating ice, this 
latter theory seems far preferable to that of Sir R. Murchison. 
But though differing from him in this one point of the theory, 
we cannot omit expressing our obligations to him for the large 
collection of accurate facts, by which the true theory can only be 
at length discovered. 

Another singular deposit of the Russian plains is the Tchor- 
nozem, or Black Earth. It is only found in the southern provinces, 
being limited on the north by a waving line running from Kief 
by Tchernigof and along the bank of the Volga above Kazan, 
whence it passes into the valley of the Kama and the vicinity of 
Ufa. Traces of it are also seen in some parts of Siberia, on the 
east of the Ural. Even south of the above line it does not cover the 
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whole surface, but occurs in large though limited tracts, often 
fifteen to twenty feet deep, as far south as the granitic steppe, 
and on rocks of all ages. 

‘In travelling over these black tracts in a dry summer, we were 
often, during a whole day, more or less surrounded by a cloud of black 
dust, arising from the dried-up tchornozem, which is of so subtile a 
nature as to rise up through the sod, in rich grass countries, under the 
stamp of the horse’s feet, and forms so dense a cloud, that the traveller 
is often begrimed like a working collier. The tchornozem is un- 
questionably the finest soil in Russia, whether for the production of 
wheat or grass. It is so fertile as arable land, that the farmers never 
apply manure ; and after taking many crops in succession, leave it 
fallow for a year or two, and then resume their scourging treatment.’ 


An analysis by Mr. R. Phillips showed that this earth consists 
of about eighty-three per cent. of silica and alumina, seven per 
cent. oxide of iron, nearly as much organic matter, with a 
small amount of lime and other substances. In the organic 
matter, M. Payen, a French agricultural chemist, finds nearly 
2$ per cent. of nitrogen, and thinks that this may be the 
principal cause of its fertility. Perhaps the fine levigation of 
the mass, and the due mixture of the whole forming a peculiar, 
loamy clay, permeable to air and moisture, may be a no less 
important element. 

The popular belief asserts that this soil has originated from 
the decay of ancient forests. But there is no evidence that 
these ever existed in the tracts where it occurs, and, as Mr 
Strangways long ago observed, it contains no trace of trees, 
roots, or vegetable fibre. Sir R. Murchison believes it must be 
of marine, or at least subaqueous origin, and ‘ thinks it highly 
‘ probable, that this fine silt may, to some extent, have been 
‘ derived from the destruction of the black Jurassic shale, so 
‘ uniform in its colour over all northern and central Russia.’ This 
opinion is confirmed by the black earth being only found to the 
south of the Jurassic rocks, and being invariably absent where 
the latter have not existed. Perhaps, however, we may regard 
it simply as the finer material of the drift borne farthest south 
in the gently flowing currents, and mingled with the dark 
organic mud derived from the destruction of some northern 
tundras. On this view the patches found in Siberia present no 
difficulty, for though the Jurassic beds do not occur in that 
region, there is no deficiency of mossy tundras. 

In this rapid survey of the geology of Russia, we have at length 
reached the most recent period, or that in which we nowlive. It 
is usual to call this a period of repose, but the phenomena of the 
Russian rivers, especially those running to the north, show with 
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how little reason. In the spring of 1835, the water of the Dwina 
rose fourteen or fifteen feet in a few hours, lifting up the whole ice 
ina compact mass. At length, the cover broke with a crash like 
the roar of artillery. Where the banks consist of stones, or 
rock, the ice tears up these with it, and deposits them in long 
lofty ridges along the banks, or sweeps them down to the sea. 
Similar ridges, at various elevations, surround many of the 
northern lakes. But even the southern provinces of Russia are 
not free from vast changes, caused by the inundations of the 
modern rivers, which, on the melting of the snows in spring, 
rise forty feet, or more, above their summer level, convert the 
whole ground into vast chains of lakes, and undermining the 
cliffs, cause large masses of the loose friable materials to fall 
down in enormous land-slips, furnishing inexhaustible materials 
for the rapidly increasing deltas at their mouths. 


‘ The hands of man have also produced, and are still effecting, con- 
siderable changes in large tracts of Russia, by the destruction of her 
forests, and the conversion of her northern marshes into arable lands. 
A few centuries only have elapsed since northern Russia was a dense 
virgin forest, with vast intervening marshes and lakes, but now her 
gigantic pine-trees are felled, lakes and marshes are drained, and the 
culture of corn is extended to the White Sea. The natural recipients 
of so much moisture having been destroyed, we may, (exclusive of the 
great spring debacle, which, in an extreme climate, may have been 
always nearly the same,) in great measure, account for the sensible 
diminution, in late years, in the waters of the Volga, and other great 
streams, whose affluents rise in those very countries where large tracts 
are now drained.’ 


But it is time to bring our review of this important work to a 
close. There are a few points on which we might have wished 
to express our dissent from some speculations of the authors: 
particularly regarding the origin of the crystalline formations of 
Finland and Sweden, and the evidence for their paleeozoic epoch, 
being in reality the protozoic—the earliest dawn of life and 
organization on the globe—but we have travelled too far with 
them in friendly communion to begin a dispute so near our 
journey’s end. We are too grateful for the light which their 
labours have shed on the geological structure and history of so 
large a portion of the European continent, or, more correctly, 
of so large a portion of the habitable globe, to indulge in trivial 
criticism on small points of minute detail. It was, indeed, a 
bold undertaking to fill the blank which Russia but a few years 
ago presented on the geological map of Europe—and well has 
it been accomplished in the beautiful maps and carefully pre- 
pared volumes before us. We have, indeed, spoken chiefly of 
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the first volume, in which Sir R. Murchison has given the results 
of the whole journey to the general reader in the English 
language ; but the second, written in French by his associates, 
and containing the descriptions of more than four hundred 
species of fossils, will not be less valued by the scientific 
geologist. In its preparation they have been assisted in par- 
ticular departments by some of the most eminent palzontologists 
of the day: D’Orbigny, Agassiz, Brongniart, in France; Owen, 
Lonsdale, and Morris, in our own country. We rejoice to see 
scientific men thus working in the common cause of advancing 
truth, without distinction of country or of language, and setting 
an example of brotherly assistance which politicians would do 
well to follow. And it is right that it should be so, for science 
is undoubtedly the common inheritance of the human race, and 
not of one age or one people. And well may men when con- 
templating the mighty revolutions revealed to them by geology 
—revolutions involving not kingdoms or empires, but whole 
continents, and the great globe itself—forget the puny political 
distinctions and national animosities by which the one family 
has been too long divided. Even in this region we see a series 
of events, before which the rise and fall of empires is as nothing. 
We see vast masses of sedimentary matter distributed in uniform 
horizontal layers over immense spaces, and each layer ex- 
hibiting its own peculiar group of life and organized beings. 
These formations must have taken place beneath the waters of 
the ocean, above which they have now been raised, not by many 
isolated partial movements, but in one continuous mass, from 
the Ural to the Baltic on the one hand, from the Arctic ocean 
to the Euxine on the other. In this series of mighty events, 
the elevation of the Ural chain and the filling its rocks with 
veins and ores of metal, appear but as minute episodes, im- 
portant, indeed, to man, but small in the general history of the 
planet, on whose convexity that chain forms a scarce perceptible 
wrinkle. Truly may we conclude with the authors, ‘ that every 
‘ effort made by man to read new lessons in the ancient book 
‘ of nature has augmented his admiration of the works of the 
‘ Creator,’ his profound conviction of the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness wherewith they have been formed, and that 
every onward step in the path of natural science but more im- 
pressively proclaims, in the words of the sublime poet, that— 


“Ta gloria di Colni che tutto muove 
Per l’universo penetra e risplende.” 
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Art. II. Newspaper Press and Political Literature of Spain. 
(1.) Gaceta de Madrid —({2.) Eco del Comercio.—(3.) Clamor 
Publico.—(4.) Heraldo.—{5.) Espanol.—(6.) Espectador.—{7.) 
Universal_—(8.) Esperanza.—({9.) Tiempo.—(10.) Pensamento 
de la Nacion—{11.) Catolico —{12.) Guia del Comercio.— 
(13.) Faro.—(14.) El Correo.—(15.) El Popular, &c. 


Ir is a strange but an unquestionable fact, that the genius, 
learning, and intellectual power of Spain shone forth brightly 
when the rest of Europe, with the exceptions of Attica and 
Etruria, were steeped in barbarism. At a period, more than 
twenty centuries ago, when Gaul and Germany were covered 
with forests and morasses, and their inhabitants as wild and 
untutored as backwoodsmen, the population of Iberia, guided 
and instructed by the Phenicians, knew not merely how to 
construct, but to guide and govern ships—to dig into the bowels 
of the earth in search of mines and minerals—to melt and 
model metals in a most cunning fashion—to spin, and weave, 
and dye in brilliant colours—to manufacture arms—to build 
cities, and to defend them by regular fortifications. 

Roman civilization found in no part of the world a soil more 
fruitful in great men than Spain—men whose renown contributed 
to enhance her glory and consolidate her greatness. The geo- 
grapher, Pomponius Mela, and the agriculturist, Columella, were 
both born in Spain; the literary celebrities, to use a word bor- 
rowed from the French, and recently adopted by usage, if not 
sanctioned by critical authority—the literary celebrities, Quin- 
tilian, Florus, Seneca, Martial, Lucan, and Silius Italicus, were 
all Iberian ; and among those highest in station and power, the 
liberal patron of letters, the active and austere Adrian—Trajan, 
whose virtues were so remarkable for his time,—and the brave 
and warlike Mareus Aurelius, may be mentioned as natives of 
the Spanish peninsula. 

In the barbarous irruption of the people of the North, Spain 
suffered less than other lands. The Arabs, who expelled the 
Visigoths, introduced a knowledge and a civilization that had 
never expired in the East. Numerous scientific establishments 
were founded by them at Cordova, Toledo, Grenada, Seville, 
and Valencia. Their schools acquired a universal repute, and 
were frequented by a considerable number of Western Chris- 
tians. 

Agriculture and irrigation were professed and practised as 
liberal sciences—the vine, the olive, the palm, the cotton, the 
fig-tree and sugar-cane were cultivated; the culture and pro- 
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duction of silk was an ordinary and every-day avocation; and 
the manufacturers of Spain then produced tissues of worsted, 
cotton, and silk—stuffs spangled with gold and silver—carpets 
of Persian pattern and texture—red leather, costly armoury, 
and housings and saddles of extraordinary taste and magnifi- 
cence. Numerous were the inventions that penetrated into 
Europe by the aid of the Moors settled in the Spanish penin- 
sula. Chemistry, pharmacy, and the art of distillation were 
largely indebted to them; they introduced algebra, almanacs, 
numerals, the fabrication of sealing-wax and paper, the knit- 
ting of stockings, and many other inventions not necessary here 
to specify. Architecture was also largely indebted to them, as 
the remains of mosques and palaces mutely but eloquently 
attest; but their zeal and public spirit were even more con- 
spicuously prominent in works contributing to what we now call 
the material prosperity of the country. Even while we write, 
evidences of the fact are patent to every eye; for it is impos- 
sible to travel through any portion of the South of Spain with- 
out being struck by the erection of bridges, canals, and reser- 
voirs—of roads, embankments, and fountains, which display 
the solicitude of the sovereigns for the people they governed. 
The bridge of the Guadalquivir, by which you enter Cordova, 
is a work of the Moorish kings; and the aqueduct which for six 
centuries supplied Seville with the water necessary for its con- 
sumption, is also a monument of their wisdom and bene- 
ficence. 

These facts imply that public instruction was then much 
more generally diffused than we in our ignorant vanity allow. 
Instead of being concentered in the more elevated classes, as 
among the people of antiquity, or chiefly confined to the upper 
and middle classes, as in our own day, it is plain that, in 
Moorish times, it was more generally and more equally dis- 
tributed. The proof of this may be found in the quantity of 
inscriptions written in the language of the people in all the 
structures raised by the Moors. The custom of writing pre- 
supposes a habit of reading; for why take the trouble of writing 
in public places, if the ‘ general public, pioneers and all’ could 
not decypher, understand, or at least spell out a meaning? It 
may be answered, that there was no newspaper press in those 
days ; it is true, there was not. But people communicated their 
wants and wishes very speedily, nevertheless, and communicated 
intelligence as quickly as the Jews of Poland during the late 
war, or the Moors of Morocco and Algiers do now, without 
putting pen to paper. If there were not newspapers there were 
numerous beacons and belfries used for the purpose of convey- 
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ing intelligence, and numberless libraries, which supplied, in 
some sort, the want of newspapers. In the kingdom of Gre- 
nada, in- the twelfth century, when the population was only 
three millions, there were seventy libraries. That these libra- 
ries were considerable, in point of extent and variety, there can 
be little doubt; for in that of the Caliphs alone there were 
600,000 volumes, or nearly as many as are contained in the Royal 
Library of Paris. At the end of the fifteenth century, this 
happy state of civilization existing, and existing without a 
newspaper press, was altogether changed by the fortune of war. 
In the shock, everything perished—agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry, public instruction. The people which had created these 
wonders were swept away. Spain became a feudal land, sub- 
ject to the omnipotence of the Romish priesthood, the tyranny 
of the Inquisition, and a second time lost that superiority for 
which she was in the first instance partially indebted to Roman 
institutions, and in a still greater degree to the enterprising, 
ingenious, and active spirit of the Arabs. 

For the three hundred years that have since elapsed, Spain 
has produced considerable poets, excellent painters, good his- 
torians, able commanders, and learned lawyers, but not one 
great newspaper writer or journalist. It is true that the news- 
paper or the journal is a thing in Spain of very modern growth, 
but the political pamphlet has been known to Spain for more 
than a century; and yet, with the exception of Jovellanos, 
there has scarcely been an able pamphleteer. Whence arises 
this strange fact, for strange it undoubtedly is? From this, as 
we conceive, that since the institution of what was called the 
Holy Office under Philip II., towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, the Spaniards had never the opportunity to think aloud 
freely, still less the liberty of publishing their thoughts through 
a free press. Liberty of thought has, till within the last few 
years, existed in a lesser degree at Madrid and Toledo than in 
the seat of the Papacy. No Italian inquisitor ever issued, like 
Torquemada, in the space of eighteen years, 107,541 sen- 
tences of condemnation, of which 10,220 were of death, and 
97,321 of infamous punishments.* 

The system of education pursued in Spain, too, interfered to 
prevent anything like political writing or journalism. It was 
calculated to enslave the human mind. Education—if educa- 
tion that could be called which taught the student nothing 
useful to himself or to his country—was wholly confined to the 
upper ranks. The physical and mathematical sciences, to 
which the world owes, in a great degree, its progress, were 


* Liorente Historia de la Inquisicion. 
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formerly excluded from the universities, and the only faculties 
cultivated at Salamanca were theology, scholastic philosophy, 
and canon law. 

Thus, in a few years, the people who were the first to build 
ships, to work mines, to create manufactures, and to introduce 
a scientific agriculture, were tributary in all these respects to 
the intelligence and industry of strangers. Notwithstanding 
the natural sagacity and genius of her inhabitants, Spain retro- 
graded, when she was refused the power of thought and expression 
—the power to examine and to investigate—to read and to print. 
It is not more than seventy years ago since Paul Anthony 
Olavides, the founder of the colony of the Sierra Morena in 
Andalusia, in which it was our fate, some years ago, to spend 
some happy days, was thrown into the dungeons of the Holy 
Office because he possessed a copy of the famous French Ency- 
clopedie ; and forty years have not elapsed since a list of works 
prohibited by the Inquisition was placarded in all the churches 
of Madrid, among which were found the works of Pope, Locke, 
Blair, and the Abbé Mably. The odious tribunal to which we 
refer had certainly, in 1808, lost a great portion of its religious 
power, but it exercised, at the period we speak of, the political 
police of Spain; and it could pursue, as political criminals, 
those who had escaped its clutches as heretics. Con el Rey, con 
la inquisicion chiton, says the Spanish proverb. How, therefore, 
under such a system, could a newspaper press exist? It is no 
answer to say that, forty years ago, Spain counted twenty-two 
universities, whose origin dated from the sixteenth century ; 
probably some of these even from the twelfth. It as little 
meets our objection to state, that the capital possessed fifteen 
academies, thirteen colleges, four public libraries, of which the 
royal one contained 200,000 printed volumes. These institu- 
tions were made and modelled for times long since gone by, 
and of which modern society affords, even in Roman-catholic 
Spain, scarcely a trace. They were occupied in the study of 
the Liturgy, ecclesiastical discipline, and dogmatic theology, 
like the Greeks of the Lower Empire, when the Turks were bat- 
tering down the gates of Constantinople. Neither the books in 
the national libraries, nor the teachers in the national univer- 
sities, nor the system taught, were calculated to awaken the 
national intellect or to cause ideas to spring up which would 
fructify to the production of a patriotic spirit. As well might 
the Spaniard of forty years ago have consulted the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, or the papyrus of the catacombs, for useful 
matter for present use, as to have consulted their professors or 
universities, or the class-books there in use. From the want ofa 
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free press, the national spirit found vent in the songs and ballad 
poetry of Spain, and in the songs and ballad poetry it must be 
looked for, rather than in leading articles. The only education 
which the great mass of the people there received was from an 
ignorant and bigoted clergy, and all such priestly instructors 
taught had chiefly reference to religious duties. 

Backward as England was at the period of the breaking out 
of the Peninsular war, she possessed sixty times as many insti- 
tutions for public instruction as Spain ; while France, then torn 
by war and revolution, possessed sixteen times as many. Even 
the kingdom of Poland, after centuries of calamities, possessed 
at that period five times as many educational establishments as 
the peninsula; and the only population equally backward and 
barbarous was the population of Russia. While London and 
Paris possessed, half a century ago, the one its five and the 
other its three or four daily journals, Madrid and St. Peters- 
burgh contented themselves with two official newspapers, the 
Gaceta de Madrid and the Gazette of St. Petersburgh. The account 
which Don Manuel Godoy, Prince of the Peace, who aspired to 
the character of a Mecenas, gives, in the second volume of his 
Memoirs,* of the benefits which he conferred on Spanish litera- 
ture, is the most amusing thing possible; but, amidst the long 
list of authors and translators aided by his patronage, he 
does not cite the name of a single journalist. During the period 
of the Cortes, in 1812, there was some glimmering of a spirit of 
free inquiry and of a free press, and some scintillations of a 
constitutional spirit were evoked by the speeches and reports of 
Munoz, Torrero, Augustin, Arguelles, Espiga, Mendiola, 
Jauregui, Oliveros, Garcia, Hereros, Ruiz, Padron, Toreno 
(afterwards minister), Villanueva, and O’Gavan, by whose efforts 
the Holy Office was abolished, as incompatible with the consti- 
tution. From 1812 to 1822 various journals appeared; as El 
Censor, a weekly print, La Miscellanea, a daily paper, which re- 
ceived contributions from the most enlightened of the Afran- 
cesados, and more particularly from Cambronero, minister of 
justice to King Joseph. There was also El Constitucional, con- 
ducted with some ability by Don Joaquin de Mora, and the 
Minerva Nacional, modelled on the plan of the French paper, 
the Minerve, suppressed by the Censorship in the reign of 
Louis XVIII. ; but all these addressed themselves only to sections 
of the public, and the result was that they were neither understood 
nor rewarded by the nation at large. In the last six months of 
1822 many other journals glimmered like meteors for a moment 


* Memoires du Prince de la Paix. Paris, 1836. 
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and were gone ; but among them all none attained a European 
reputation, with the exception of the Zurriago and the Cartas 
del Pobrecito, Holgazan of Mignanos, and the Atalaya de la 
Mancha, the latter written in a servile spirit, and in favour of 
pure despotism. Some scientific journals undoubtedly existed 
in Spain from a much earlier period, as, for instance, the Diario 
~ de los Litteratos de Espana, which has appeared for more than a 
century, the Diario Curioso, the Memorial Litterario de Ciencias 
y Artes, the Miscellanea Instructiva y Curiosa, the Variedades 
de Ciencia, Litteratura y Artes; but none of these, though sup- 
ported by some good names in modern Spanish literature, as 
Antillon, Blanco White, Tapia Gallando, &c., were political 
journals in the generally understood sense of the term. 

The one or two political journals, originating in 1822, that 
survived till 1823, expired soon after the suppression of the 
Cortes, when everything again relapsed into the ancient system. 
The old plan of study and of university education was again 
revived. The Vulgate, the Breviary, and an epitome of sacred 
history, were marked out as the basis of instruction in Latin, 
and the works of St. Thomas Aquinas as the manual of theo- 
logical students. Such was the narrow and bigoted system of 
the government that even students in law were forced to devote 
half their university course to the study of a book entitled De 
Religione. 

In the following year, 1824, a famous decree of Ferdinand 
suppressed all the journals, with the exception of the Diario 
and Gaceta of Madrid, the Gazeta de Bayona, and the pro- 
vincial newspapers, exclusively devoted to commerce and the 
arts and sciences. On the death of Ferdinand VII., and after 
the establishment of constitutional government, a vast number 
of newspapers started into existence, representing various par- 
ties and fractions of parties. The editors and contributors, like 
children that had been long restrained by severe control, pro- 
ceeded to use their arms and pens with more vehemence than 
discretion, and the result has not been very creditable to the 
taste or literature of Spain. 

To any man who is in the habit of reading the Spanish papers 
even for a single month, it must be very apparent that the people 
are still in their constitutional infancy. The wordiest and the 
most wearisome discussions are continued for days and weeks 
on the veriest trifles,in the most stilted style and the most sound- 
ing language. Ifit were to be assumed that a country were 
enlightened in proportion to the number of its daily and even- 
ing ‘best possible instructors, Madrid would stand, in morn- 
ing papers, on an equality with London or Paris, and in even- 
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ing papers above either ; for it has its six morning and seven 
evening papers ; but when we state that the whole twelve or thir- 
teen journals do not circulate as many copies as one morning 
London journal, it may be conceived how paltry and insufficient 
must be the profits of the most popular organs among them. In 
Spain, as in France, and as in America, the influence of the 
press has been lessening from the increased number of journals. 

The Americans, a practical and business-like people, who 
value things at their money worth, have a resource in the profits 
of their multitudinous advertisements, and can make a liveli- 
hood out of a journal of a tolerable circulation. But in Spain 
no such resource offers, for the number of advertisements may 
be generally counted by fives, sixes, and sevens, and rarely 
exceed a dozen. The Faro, of one of the last days of Septem- 
ber, a paper expressing the opinions of the most numerous sec- 
tion of the Moderados—that headed by Mon and Pidal—is 
now before us, and though the establishment has adopted a new 
system of advertising in large letters, lowered the price to half- 
a-real a line of seventy letters, yet the number of advertisements 
just amounts to one dozen. The Postdata, Imparcial, Neutral, 
existing during the past year, very often contained not a single 
advertisement, and this constantly happened also in the Conci- 
liador, the Catolico, and Pensamiento de la Nacion. The Gaceta, 
combining the government with the legal and judicial announce- 
ments, often published but nine ads, as advertisements are 
called, for short, we believe, in England, ‘among the makers-up 
of London journals. The organ of the late premier, Pacheco, 
seldom contained above half-a-dozen advertisements. Consi- 
dering, therefore, the smallness of the circulation, the numerous 
journals, and the few advertisements, newspaper property 
cannot, as a commercial speculation, pay at Madrid. Editors, 
and leading article writers, and contributors of all kinds, are 
therefore obliged to look to parties and factions for reward and 
promotion ; and as many of them have succeeded in getting into 
public employments of trust and emolument, and as some of 
them have even forced their way into the ministry, the calling 
is looked on with some sort of awe and admiration. This is 
true more especially since 1837, for since that time Martinez de 
la Rosa, an old and a feeble newspaper writer, Lopez, Gonzalez 
Bravo, Mon, Pidal, Ayllon, and the present finance minister, 
have all been connected in one way or other with newspapers. 
Mon and Pidal, both advocates when in the ministry, occasion- 
ally wrote to the Postdata in a poor, stiff, inelegant style, which 
would be scarcely tolerated even in the humblest section of our 
own provincial press. Since they have been excluded from 
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power they have set up an organ of their own, called the Faro, 
in which is daily found either some abusive or some Jesuitical 
article of either one or other of the brothers-in-law. 

Salamanca, the present Minister of Finance, though incapable 
of writing himself, established a newspaper, called the Uni- 
versal, edited by Escosura, his Minister of Gobernacion, at 
the close of 1845, and now he has also an organ, called El 
Correo, in which his opinions are put into decent Spanish by 
some clerk or secretary. The fact, therefore, that news- 
paper writers sometimes arrive at the post of minister, ambas- 
sador, and political chief, causes deputies to turn their attention 
to the press as a political speculation, and induces many 
young men to embark in the career of journalism. Though 
newspaper writers do not exercise in Spain so great an influ- 
ence on the public mind as in France, for the simple reason 
that journals are less powerfully written and less read, yet they 
are looked up to with more admiration and respect than in 
Paris by the million, and are more frequently elected to the 
Cortes, and presented to places of high honour and emolument. 
One instance of this is presented in the history of Gonzales 
Bravo, a man of a character so questionable that he could have 
risen to eminence in no other country than Spain. This per- 
son, distinguished in his youthful career by excesses and irregu- 
larities of no commendable kind, became, in his early manhood, 
proprietor and editor of a journal, El Guirigay, more infamous 
than the Age or the Satirist, was elected to the Cortes, gathered 
a party around him of more than forty deputies, became Minis- 
ter of State and President of the Council, and for three or four 
years filled the high office of Spanish Ambassador in Portugal. 
That he possessed some smartness and shrewdness as a 
writer and a speaker cannot be denied; but he was as scur- 
rilous as unscrupulous, and as unprincipled as the late Theodore 
Hook; and who in his senses, in England, ever thought of 
such a man as minister, minister’s secretary, or for any berth 
whatever under the government after his connexion with the 
John Bull? Yet Hook was a man of infinitely more talent, and a 
thousand times more acquired knowledge than Gonzales Bravo. 
The difference between England and Spain is this—that in 
England we look to character and conduct in public men, 
while they are more lax in these points in the Peninsula. 

The official paper of Madrid is the Gaceta de Madrid, which is 
published at the Imprenta Nacional, and which may be ob- 
tained at every post-office throughout the kingdom. The price 
of subscription by the year, in Madrid, is 260 reals, and by the 
month 22 reals. Inthe provinces and colonies the subscrip- 
tion is higher—out of Madrid, but within Spain, the journal 
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costs 360 reals a-year, and 90 reals a quarter—in the Canaries 
and Balearic Isles, 400 reals a-year, and in the Indies 440 reals 
a-year and 110 reals a quarter. The Gaceta appears daily, and 
each number is sold at a cost of ten cuartos. The Parte Officiel 
contains, in the first place, a daily account of the health of her 
Majesty, which, as it is generally hearty and robust, is modi- 
fied somewhat in the following fashion:—* La Reina Nuestra 
‘ Senora (Q D G) y su Augusta Real familia continuan en esta 
‘ corte sin novedad en su interesante salud.’ 

Then follow the different royal decrees under the different 
ministries of Estado Gobernacion, Gracia, y-Justicia, Marine, 
&e. These sometimes occupy three, sometimes four columns. 
Then follows a list of the promotions, whether as Grandees, 
Senators, or the Army, Navy, &c. The non-official part of the 
Gaceta contains the foreign news from England, France, and 
other countries; and then come the Noticias Nacionales, or 
domestic news from Alicant and Barcelona, down to Vittoria, 
Zaragoza, and Zamora. 

If the Cortes be sitting, then follow the debates in the Senado, 
or Senate, and in the Congreso de los Deputados, or Spanish 
House of Commons, of the day before. Of original political 
writing, or leading article work, the Gaceta contains none: but 
in place of these there are, sometimes, economical and agricul- 
tural extracts, or paragraphs touching meat, drink, clothing, 
vegetables, gardening, and the like. The Gaceta is about the 
size of the French Siecle, containing twelve columns, of which 
not a single portion is original matter. The responsible editor 
is Gervallo Tzaga, and his work could be just as well done by 
any printer, or printer’s reader, of Madrid, London, or Paris, 
who understood the Spanish language. The circulation of the 
Gazette is not known, but as it is taken in in all government 
offices, and by all public functionaries, it must be considerable. 

The Eco del Comercio is considerably larger in size than the 
Gaceta; in fact, it is within an inch of the size of the Journal 
des Débats. ‘The Eco del Comercio is a daily morning paper of 
Exaltado and Progresista principles, and was once the great 
organ of the Spanish liberals. It lost ground, however, when it 
was bought by Count Parsent, to advocate the interests of the 
Infant Don Francisco de Paula and his family, and still more 
when it joined the coalition against Espartero. Mendialdna 
and Meca were the proprietors of the paper, and they also took a 
share in the editorship; but the principal writer in the Eco, till 
lately, was Juan Bautista Alonso, Under Secretary of the Home 
Department, or Gobernacion in the Lopes and Caballero ministry 
of 1843. Terradillos and Castaieira also wrote in it not very 
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ong ago; but whether they still contribute we are unable to 
affirm positively. The price of the Eco in Madrid is 16 reals a 
month, or 96 reals a year; in the provinces it is 20 reals a month, 
and 234 by the year. Each number sells over the counter for 10 
cuartos. The circulation of the Eco was about from 1500 to 2000 
in the past year, and it is not supposed to have risen within the 
present. The private correspondence of the Eco, from all parts 
of Spain, is copious, but strongly tinged with party bias. It 
generally contains about three columns of leading articles, which 
would be equal to about one column of our Herald or Times 
leaders, or about one and a quarter of the Chronicle. The 
original writing has always appeared to us somewhat turgid and 
bombastic. Occasionally humorous pasquinades may be found 
in the back pages, but always written in a strong Progresista 
party spirit. 

The Clamor Publico is also a morning Progresista paper, 
founded in 1844, and is of the same size as the Eco del Comercio. 
It is, however, more pithily and less turgidly written, and con- 
tains a greater quantity of leading-article matter. The articles 
are—a rare virtue in a Spanish newspaper—distinguished by 
brevity. The proprietor of the Clamor is Fernando Corradi, 
and the editors Perez, Calvo, Galvez, Carnero, Rascon, and 
Letamendi. The number of subscribers varies from about 
2500 to 3000. The number of advertisements in the Clamor is 
from two‘to nine, and rarely amounts toa dozen. The folletin, 
or feuilleton, is generally filled with a translation from the pro- 
ductions of Dumas, Soulié, Balzac, or some celebrated Feuille- 
toniste of Paris. The price of the Clamor in Madrid is 12 reals 
a month, 20 in the provinces, 28 in foreign countries, and 30 in 
countries out of Europe. 

The Heraldo, a morning and evening paper, was, two years 
ago, an out-and-out Narvaez organ; and, indeed, has always 
been friendly to the Duke of Valencia. It was entirely ministe- 
rial in 1845 and 46, when the Duke of Valencia was President 
of the Council and Minister of War, and was said to have been 
purchased for Narvaez, in the beginning of 1846, by Don Gonzalo 
José de Vilches, deputy for Toledo, a stock-jobber on the Stock 
Exchange of Madrid, and who succeeded José Salamanca, the 
present Minister of Hacienda, or Finance, as Narvaez’s man of 
business. At the period of which we speak, Patricio Escosura, 
at present Minister of Gobernacion, was for a short time the 
editor, in which office he succeeded Louis José Sartorius, 
deputy for Cuenca, and José de Zaragoza, deputy for Ciudad 
Real, who were proprietors as well as editors of the paper. 
During their incumbency Alcala Galiano, one of the deputies 
for Madrid, and one of the most eloquent and learned men in 
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Spain, was a frequent contributor, and so was Senor Ortez 
Canseco Coello Alfaro, who speaks and writes French with great 
fluency, who was, in truth, educated in France, and who is 
correspondent to more than one French newspaper; Andnaga 
and Perrot were also regular and frequent contributors. Well 
penned articles occasionally appear in the Heraldo; but it is 
a paper generally written in an insincere Jesuitical and anti- 
national spirit. Till the middle of the past year it was the 
organ of the higher Moderadoes and Afrancesados, Narvaez, 
Mon, Pidal, Mayans, &c.; and still it represents their opinions, 
and, in a great degree, the personal views of Narvaez. Its cir- 
culation in 1843 and 44 amounted to 6000 or 7000 copies, but 
in 1846 it had fallen to 4800, and now that the Faro has been 
set up by Mon and Pidal, it is probable it does not circulate more 
than 4000 copies, if so much. The advertisements in the 
Heraldo are, for a Madrid journal, considerable. They amount 
from about eighteen to twenty-four daily. In its folletin there is 
nothing original, the feuilleton being altogether translations from 
French feuilletonists of celebrity. ‘The subscription for Madrid 
is 12 reals a month, 20 for the provinces and foreign countries, 
and 24 en ultra mar, or out of Europe. 

The Espanol is not particularly connected with any party; 
and there are queer stories current in Madrid as to the 
manner in which it was established. The proprietor and 
editor is, or was, in the past year, a person of the name of 
Andres Borrego, the son of a Spanish refugee. Don Andres 
was educated in Paris at the Ecole Militaire of St. Cyr. He 
was a pupil there some three or four and thirty years ago, and 
among his contemporaries no very creditable things are stated 
as to his earlier career. After he left St. Cyr, Borrego, we be- 
lieve, resided some time in England, and sufficiently acquired 
the language to be able to write in it. In 1829, 30, and 31, he 
was Paris correspondent of the Morning Herald newspaper, and 
after the death of Ferdinand returned to Madrid. By the aid of 
the Countess Montigo, the daughter of a Mr. Kirkpatrick, formerly 
our Consul at Malaga, or Alicant, Don Andres was enabled to 
launch into Journalism, and the Espanol owes to him its pater- 
nity. From the moment it appeared it certainly was the most 
complete and perfect thing of the kind that had seen the light 
in Spain. Not merely was it well got up mechanically, but the 
correspondence, domestic and foreign, was the best that was 
published in any Spanish paper. The letters from London, 
Paris, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Florence, the Hague, &c., which 
frequently filled its columns, were skilfully and artistically com- 
piled, though written in the Calle del Pez at Madrid. There 
could be no doubt whatever that Borrego had readiness, tact, 
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and wonderful facility and flexibility; and that either from 
reading or travel he had acquired a very considerable know- 
ledge of the leading political men in all the capitals of Europe. 
The leading articles, too, were tolerably written, with some 
knowledge of the subject, and without that turgid grandiloquence 
and wordiness for which Spanish newspapers are so remarkable. 
Borrego was supposed to have been aided in his labours by 
Chova, Campo, Amor, Seijas, Escobar, &c. But notwithstand- 
ing the unquestioned talent of his journal, its occasional 
original reviews and folletin, its excellent arrangement, clear 
type, good paper, and creditable getting up, the circulation of 
the Espanol fluctuated between 2000 and 3000. It certainly 
never exceeded, if, indeed, it ever amounted to the latter number; 
and its advertisements rarely amounted to ten, while they more 
frequently were only half the number. People asked why was 
this—and the reason assigned was, that no body of men, or no 
party in Spain, could trust Andres Borrego. Some there were 
who knew the man and his doings more intimately, who stated 
that the services of his journal, as well as his own, were secured 
for a consideration by a certain foreign ambassador, accredited 
to the Court of St. Ildefonso by a first-rate power. This may 
be scandal, but it was, and is, universally credited. 

A short time ago Borrego is understood to have sold his 
proprietary interest in this journal to others, though his literary 
connexion with it is still kept up. The journal, however, is no 
longer what it was two years ago. Not only is it worse 
managed mechanically, but it is printed on worse paper and in 
a worse type. The spirit of the manufactured correspondence 
has evaporated, and the leading articles are staler, and more 
tame. During the discussions on the Treaty of Utrecht, and 
its bearing on the Montpensier marriage, there were some good 
articles in the Espanol; and Borrego, who is a man of consider- 
able reading fons vena Sey is believed to have furnished to Mr. 
Henry Bulwer materials for his notes on the subject. 

_ The price of the Espanol in Madrid is 12 reals a month, and 
125 reals a year; in the provinces it is 21 reals a month, and 
220 a year. It isa morning and evening paper, i.e. there is an 
evening edition. 

The Espectador is an Esparterist Progresista print, appearing 

-every morning. The responsible editor is one Francisco Sales 
de Fuentes, and the proprietor Cordero, the rich Maragato 
deputy, who owns so much house and other property in Madrid, 
and who was obliged to fly to Lisbon at the period of the down- 
fal of the Regent. The principal writers in the Espectador were 
Ortiz and Serrano. We say were, for journals in Spain repre- 
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sent individuals and cliques, and change writers and proprietors 
from month to month. Unless, therefore, one has a correspon- 
dent always on the spot watching these changes, it were impos- 
sible for a monthly, still more impossible for a quarterly 
journal, to give an accurate account of the chances and changes 
befalling Spanish newspapers. The Espectador is, to our appre- 
hension, conducted without any extraordinary ability. It is 
ever harping on one string—the Regent, the whole Regent, 
and nothing but the Regent! 

A proof of the remark, touching the chances and changes 
in modern Spanish journals, is afforded by the history of an 
evening paper called the Castellano. In the early part of 1846 
it was called the Castellano, and was a small Moderado organ, 
professing impartiality, which it proved after its own fashion, by 
writing every day in a different sense. Aniceto Alvarez, then 
and now deputy for Segovia, and administrator of the Bienees 
Nacionales, was the proprietor and chief editor. He was aided 
by Mendez Alvaro y Prida. In 1845 this journal was published 
at 10 reals a month; in April 1846 it reduced its price to six, 
and its size to one sheet of Punch; or we may, perhaps, more 
aptly say, to the size of a sheet of foreign post, and changed its 
name from Castellano to El Neutral, the latter name being 
adopted by the proprietor and chief editor, for no other reason 
but that he wished to be neutral himself. Not finding his neu- 
trality profitable, either as a deputy or a journalist, he has in 
the last month given his paper the name of El Popular (the 
Progresistas call it the Unpopular), and it is now one of the 
most furious denouncers of Bulwer, and raves in very short, but 
very violent columns, about native industry, Catalonia, manu- 
factures, &c. The best of the joke is, that about eight months 
before this last change, Alvaro was president at the dinner 
given to Cobden by the soz disant free-traders of Madrid. The 
circulation of the Castellano never exceeded 1500; and it is 
probable that the Neutral and Popular never exceeded 1000. 

The Universal is a morning and evening paper, established in 
December 1845, by José Salamanca, the present Minister of 
Hacienda, then banker, stock-broker, and salt contractor. The 
price was eight reals a month. At its starting Salamanca boasted 
it had a circulation of 4000; but that man, with too many irons 
in the fire, and too little capital, moral, moneyed, or intellec- 
tual,— who was and is, like the doctors of Valencia, Medicos de 
Valencia haldas largas y poco ciencia—with long skirts, little 
science, and no truth, and who said more in a day than you 
could believe in a month,—did not, and does not, always speak 
with a proper regard to facts and figures, as the creditors of 
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Spain know to their cost. Escosura, lately home minister, 
Pastor, Cardesso, Serafin, Calderon, Flores, and Doncel, wrote 
in the Universal; but with all the pushing which the banker, 
stock-broker, and salt contractor, was able to give, it is believed 
the bond fide circulation never amounted to above, if it ever 
actually reached 2000. It is possible that Salamanca may 
have distributed, gratis, another thousand. The Universal was 
well enough gotten up for a Spanish paper. 

The Tiempo, which existed till the period Pacheco entered 
the ministry, was a daily evening paper, written in the Moderado 
sense, and was the organ, in the beginning of the present year, of 
the Pacheco opposition. The proprietor was Manuel Moreno, 
and the editor José Moreno Lopes, assisted by Grijalba, Ferer 
del Rio, and others of the party. The circulation was about 
1000, it certainly never exceeded 1500. The Tiempo was, even 
as an opposition paper, a stiff, starched piece of Moderadoism, 
priggish and pragmatical to a degree. Latterly,—i.e. since the 
10th of June ofthe present year,—the Tiempo has emerged into 
the Correo. So long as Pacheco was in the ministry, Cardenas, 
who wrote formerly in the Globo, an extinct Moderado paper, 
was editor; but he, with others, left it when the Pacheco 
ministry was broken up, and Spain was given over to the tender 
mercies of José Salamanca. 

-The Correo is now the organ of that mobile adventurer, and 
receives his inspirations touching revenue and expenditure— 
salt mines, and the saltatory affairs of the Circo Theatre— 
Custom Houses, and Catalonian cottons— Titulos of the 3, 4 and 
5 per cents—JInscripciones of the debt without interest—Cupones 
uncapitalized— Vales no consolidados—Deuda corrinte negociable— 
Laminas provinciales— Acciones de S. Fernando— Acciones de 
Isabel IT, &c. &e. Though this journal was given away for a 
week at starting, by orders of the stirring, speculating Sala- 
manca, yet it has not wriggled itself into a circulation; and is, 
on the whole, a very poor affair. It is difficult to say what is 
its exact bond fide circulation, but he who would give it 1000 
would probably exceed the mark. The Correo is often without 
an advertisement, and seldom exceeds the number of six or 
seven. Its folletin is a translation from the French. It is, of 
course, a very losing concern, but so are nearly all the Spanish 
journals, though they are supported for political objects by 
those whose organ they are. In fact, journalism is now at so 
low an ebb in Spain, that eventhe Espectador and Eco, of which 
we have already spoken, though representing national interests, 
and really national opinions, are supported by Joint Stock 
Companies, To the credit of the old Progresista party, it must 
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be stated, that all the leaders, or nearly all, of that really 
national party, joimed in taking shares to re-establish the 
Espectador. 

When Mon and Pidal separated from Narvaez, the brothers- 
in-law set up the Faro as their organ, somewhere about the end 
of April, or the beginning of May, in the present year. Both the 
ex-ministers write in it; and indifferently ill, it must be confessed, 
they write. Pidal is a species of rustical pedant, brutal and 
vehement in manner; oan Mon, though not pedantical, is cer- 
tainly not a very polished or literate person. He has a good 
deal of administrative and financial knowledge, but is. very 
ambitious, insincere, tricky, and not to be depended on. Pidal, 
too, is jesuitical after the fashion of a paysan de Danube. Both 
the one and the other have attacked the Queen in the tenderest 
point, and insinuated all sorts of foul paragraphs in reference 
to her Majesty and Serrano. The government having, at the 
end of September, taken up the matter, an apologetic paragraph 
appeared in consequence in the Faro. The day following, Don 
Cayetano Cortes retired from the editorship. Don F. Ormachea 
sent a letter to the Espanol, announcing the cessation of his 
connexion with the journal. Senor Seijas Lozano, who was a 
member of the Sotomayor, also left, and Seiior Tasaro, a writer 
in it, has fought a duel with Colonel Gandara, each firing two 
shots. What men of straw have since filled the places of these 
writers we are not in a condition to know. Nobody believes that 
they were the authors of the incriminated paragraphs, or that 
they were really the guilty parties. The real delinquents have 
been in higher situations than as scissors-men to newspapers. 

The Conciliador, the exponent of the Viluma opinions, died 
from inanition about a year and a half ago. 

The Pensamientode la Nacion, was a weekly absolutist print, in 
the Viluma and Montemolino interest, which also died a short 
while ago. Seior Balmes was the editor; or, as he called him- 
self, the director. It never circulated above 300 copies. The 
Catolico, a church and state absolutist evening paper, we believe 
still exists. It is edited by an obscure priest, and circulates 
only among certain of the clergy and farmers. 

The Postdata was an evening print, the organ of ministers 
during the Narvaez, Mon, Pidal, Mayans, and Armero Cabinet. 
Collantes was the proprietor, and Collantes Andneza and others, 
writers. One of the editors, Lasheras, obtained a good place, 
about a year and a half ago. It never circulated above 200 or 
300. The subscription was 10 reals a month. 

The Esperanza was an evening paper, which distinguished 
itself chiefly by its advocacy of the Montemolino marriage. 
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The Conde de Cuba Faledo, and others, were the proprietors, 
and Bessieres, Rosello, Sierra, and Fort, editors. Some say 
the circulation amounted to 3000, while others state it at only 
half the amount. It was almost without advertisements. 

The Guia del Comercio is a weekly commercial paper, about 
the size of the Literary Gazette, published at 5 reals a month, 
every Wednesday. It has a considerable circulation in the 
maritime towns of Spain, but few advertisements. 

Having now gone through the newspaper press of Spain, it 

remains for us to say a few words as to its characteristics. 
A newspaper in Madrid does not, as in Paris, represent great 
parties, as the Débats and Conservateur, the Ministerial party— 
the Presse, the discontented young Conservatives—the National, 
the Republicans—the Constitutionnel, the party of Thiers, and 
the Siécle, the party of Odillon Barrot, all numbering many 
thousands of readers, and having, therefore, deep hold on the 
opinions and feelings of the country. Still less does a news- 
paper represent, as in England, wealthy individual proprietors, 
as the Times, with capital, enterprise, energy, industry, admir- 
able organization, and adaptation of means to end to catch the 
popular breeze. Neither does any newspaper in Madrid come 
within fifty degrees,in point of the capital, of the Herald, or the 
Chronicle, or the Daily News ; or within a thousand degrees of 
the talent, skill, and literary ability of these able journals, or 
their untiring zeal in the cause of their respective parties. 
The fact is, that journalism is a poor and profitless thing in 
Spain; and because it is profitless as a mercantile specula- 
tion, it stands below par in every way, whether in reference to 
mental, moral, or mechanical resources. 

A newspaper in Spain is too often the speculation of a hand- 
ful of needy and unprincipled individuals to promote their own 
political and personal views, in which speculation they embark 
equally without money or without character. But if, seventy 
years ago, an English tradesman, or a couple of them, did 
embark in speculations of this kind, they took care to keep 
their engagements, and to be provided with a reasonable 
capital, ‘to pay their way,’ to use a vulgar phrase, much current 
and well understood eastward as well as westward of Temple 
Bar. There is nothing disreputable in a tradesman turning 
journalist, if he have the wherewithal to conduct his establish- 
ment; but for grandees or princes of the blood—like the father 
of the present king, Don Francisco di Paula—to embark in 
a newspaper speculation and be found wanting on the days 
of call was not creditable. The multitude of journals in 
Madrid—six morning and seven evening papers—for a popula- 
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tion in round numbers of 210,000 inhabitants, of whom not 
30,000 can read, and not 15,000 can afford to buy the luxury 
of a paper, is a monstrous waste of literary labour, of type, 
paper, pens and ink, and paragraph and leading-article mate- 
rial. It follows that able political writers are not encouraged, 
for they cannot be paid, and hence the indifferent writing 
of the journals. A great many contributions are sent in gratis 
by political men who desire to spread their political opinions, 
or to serve their party. The writers by profession are badly 
paid, and they make up in turgidity what they want in thought. 
Men will not take the trouble of thinking on and well weighing 
a subject, when they are not adequately paid for their pains. 
Declamation is so easy, and the Spanish language so gracefully 
and sonorously lends itself to flowing and fine sounding phrases, 
that column after column is spun out, full of sound, but signi- 
fying nothing. If Spanish newspaper establishments were pre- 
oe to pay as proprietors and editors pay their writers in 

ngland and France, we do not say they would get such writing 
as can be procured in London and Paris, but we do say they 
might find sensible and instructed men, like Condé, the author 
of the Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espaia ; like 
Llorente, the author of the celebrated History of the Inqui- 
sition, written during his exile, and published in Paris in 1818 ; 
like Quintana, author of Vidas de Espanoles Celebres; like de 
Larra, author of Espavia des de Fernando VII. hasta Mendizabal ; 
like Cabellero; like old Burgos, the ex-minister and translator 
of Horace ; or like old Martinez de la Rosa, who, though some- 
what too faded and flowery, ruined and broken down, is yet as 
the vase of Moore— 


* You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’ 


But no; there is an indolence and a stagnation among pro- 
prietors and editors which are extraordinary. All the feuilletons 
are translated at secondhand from the French, and some of 
them indifferently translated. Occasionally, in many of the 
papers, there are humorous articles and pasquinades. This is 
a species of cleverness in which Spaniards have never been 
deficient. So much, indeed, does this talent abound, that there 
have been two or three journals devoted to such trifles, among 
which the Fray Gerundio and the Tarantula may be named. 
But the humour is often very savage and truculent, for a 
Spaniard— 


‘ 


‘ Burns with one love, with one resentment glows.’ 
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If he is not violently for you, he is desperately and to the death 
against you, and will wage ‘ guerra al culhillo” Sometimes, 
too, for the taste of the nation is not very refined, the humour 
is coarse and obscene, with filthy and disgusting allusions. 
To witty refinement, the Spaniards are for the most part 
strangers, but some of the Andalusians are pleasant ban- 
terers, and write what Brantome calls readable Rodomontades 
Espagnolles. 

The stenographer’s art is tolerably well known at Madrid, 

and is brought to play an important part in the Spanish journals 
during the sitting of the Congress and Senate. The reporters 
of the Spanish press are a very hilarious, hirsute, filthy- 
looking race, smelling rancidly of garlic, tobacco, and bad 
aquardiente. You may see a dozen of them in the reporters’ 
box, laughing, chattering, and playing at horse-play and prac- 
tical tricks before and during the debates. A low-lived, boozy, 
debauched, jolly set of dogs are these Spanish stenographers, 
somewhat resembling the British penny-a-liners. 
In size and arrangement of matter, the Spanish press resem- 
bles the French very exactly. But in outward form and colloca- 
tion of matter lies all the likeness; for the soul as well as the 
substance of the French press, are wanting. 
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Art. III. (1.) “ Lazamon’s Brut, or Chronicle of Britain ;” a 
Poetical Semi-Saxon Paraphrase of the Brit of Wace. Now 
first published from the Cottonian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum; accompanied by a literal translation, Notes, and a 
Grammatical Glossary. By Sir Freperick Mappex. 3 vols. 
(Society of Antiquaries, 1847.) 

(2.) “ Early English Metrical Romances.” 1845. (Camden Society.) 


(3.) “ Reliquie Antique.” Scraps from Ancient Manuscripts, illus- 
trating chiefly our early English Literature. Edited by Wricut 
and HALLiwELL. 1841—44. 


(4.) “ History of English Rhymes.” By Epwin Guest. 2 vols. 
1838. 


(5.) Haveloke the Dane. Edited by Sir F. Mappen. (Roxburgh 
Club.) 


(6.) The Metrical Romances of Ellis, Ritson, and Weber. 
(7.) Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle. Edited by Hearne. 


Many have been the pilgrimages of late to ‘ the pure well of 
English undefiled, for the way is right pleasant, nor have the 
pilgrims thither found their labour unrequited, although the well 
itself, like the romance-famed fountain of Brecheliant, has 
often appeared temptingly near, and then again quite eluded the 
eye. Indeed, the very existence of this well, from whose fancied 
source Spenser so fondly dreamed that the morning star of our 
poetical horizon, Chaucer, first drank, is now disbelieved; but 
the pilgrims, if disappointed in the ultimate object of their 
search, have gathered on their way many a garland of wild 
flowers, as they traced the upward course of that stream of 
English poetry which has flowed now unceasingly through full 
six centuries. The poetic spirit was indeed awakened from the 
very period that the English spirit was aroused; and long before 
Langland gave forth his marvellously life-like allegory, or 
Gower recited his graceful tales, or Chaucer hymned the glories 
and beauties of nature, as though high priest of her temple, 
many a poet,—with faltering and unequal voice indeed, but 
with true poet feeling,—had already sung many a pleasant lay, 
and many a right wondrous story to an eager and imaginative 
people. Ina formerarticle (No. IX., p. 159,) we directed the atten- 
tion of our readers to those veritable ‘ poet fathers of England, 
the ¢rouvéres of the twelfth century; in the present we shall in- 
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troduce the earliest poets who made use of the English tongue; 
aclass, which even were they less deserving of notice than we 
think they will be found to be, are important, inasmuch as they 
form the connecting link between the trouvéres and those poets 
of the fourteenth century who have long been viewed as the 
fathers of English poesy. The resuscitation of the various 
works indicated at the head of this article, (for these were 
almost as completely buried for centuries as the writings of the 
trouvéres) is due to the laborious researches of those philolo- 
gical antiquaries, who early in the last century sought to trace 
the progress of our language from Saxon into English. Little did 
the Hearnes and the Hickes of that period care about the rude, 
but often spirited verse, still less for the wild tales of adventure, 
and chronicles full filled with marvels, which these mouldering 
remains contained; but it was reserved for Thomas Warton, 
to whose fine imagination Dugdale’s Monasticon itself appeared 
witching as some gorgeously illuminated missal, and who sung 
with such truth— 


“ Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewed with flowers”— 


to ransack these stores, and bring them forth to the world in his 
history of English poetry. From that time to the present, a 
spirit of inquiry has been growing up, and the changes which 
our language has undergone, the characteristics of our early 
literature, the remains of our early writers, have more and more 
occupied the attention of our literary antiquaries. Libraries have 
been explored, copies collated, societies formed for the express 
purpose of rescuing our early literature from oblivion, nor 
could we possibly point to a more signal proof of the increasing 
interest felt in these studies, than that the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, after so long a period of slumber, should have aroused 
itself to print, at its own cost, that most bulky, but, in a philolo- 
gical point of view, most important work, Lazamon’s Semi-Saxon 
‘ Chronicle of Britain.’ 

The transition of the Saxon tongue into English is closely 
connected with the history of our early poetry, and that the one 
exercised an important influence over the other, is, we think, 
evident from the number and variety of works which we meet 
with in the very earliest stage of what may be really called 
English. Sir Frederic Madden, the able editor of the first work 
on our list, suggests that the successive stages of development 
of our language may be indicated with tolerable correctness in 
the subjoined table 
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Semi-Saxon from a.pD. 1100 to a.p 1230. 


Early English . . 1230 — 1330. 
Middle English. . 1330 — 16500. 
Later English . . 1500 — 1600. 


It is with the two first stages that we are now to be engaged; 
but in passing, we cannot but remark, although with much 
deference to a writer who stands in the very first rank of 
English philologists, that the last division seems to us very 
arbitrary. Surely Heywood and Shakespere, Skelton and 
Marlowe, cannot be considered as using the same form of the 
English tongue; and yet these all flourished between 1500 and 
1600. Our prose writers, too; how thoroughly old English 
is Lord Berner’s Froissart, compared with the early writings of 
Bacon—the sermons of Latimer, too, with the curt and sen- 
tentious style of Hall; surely, for the rise of the later English, 
the date 1550 might be better assigned. 

The Saxon language, after having continued, with few varia- 
tions, for some centuries, began to give indications of change 
soon after the beginning of the eleventh century. This, as the 
reader will remember, was an era of much confusion. The 
Saxon dynasty had been expelled, and that energetic barbarian, 
Canute, had seized the throne. On the death of his sons, the 
sceptre had indeed returned into the hand of a monarch of 
Saxon race, but the feeble Confessor was ill qualified to keep 
in check nobles, whose lands vied in extent with his domains, 
and whose coffers, from the predatory habits in which they 
gloried, were often better filled than his own. From contem- 
porary writers, we learn that these nobles were divided into 
what may be called the Danish party, and the Norman party, 
and, from the partiality evinced by the latter to the Norman- 
French, Ingulphus traces the decline of the pure Saxon. The 
story that William the Conqueror actually put down the birth- 
tongue of the people scarcely finds a place, in the present day, 
even in popular histories of England ; for we know that he gave 
his charters in Saxon, and we have the testimony of his chap- 
lain that he actually made an attempt to learn it. But although 
Saxon was not proscribed by law, or by popular usage, it was 
scorned by the nobles, and neglected, probably scorned also, by 
the scholars, who gave a fresh impulse to the national mind. 
Under these circumstances, without a standard to which to 
refer, no wonder that the native language became subjected to 
changes which involved a certain degree of assimilation to that 
spoken by the educated and the noble. Sir Frederic Madden, 
we perceive, places the rise of the semi-Saxon about the year 
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1100, the year that witnessed the accession of Beauclerc, and 
a consequent re-action in favour of the Saxon people. The 
changes in the Saxon language, however, became, according to 
Turner, far more rapid about the period of the accession of 
Stephen; and, according to the same authority, ‘the discon- 
tinuance of the Anglo-Saxon inversions, and the use of a 
simpler and more natural order of phrase,’ date chiefly from 
the same period. The Saxon is indeed remarkable for its 
inversions, and we have often wondered how so ‘ roundabout’ 
a style could ever have been used in common parlance. ‘ In- 
deed, after this pope his death, then might not the Roman city 
without a pope continue.’ This is by no means the strongest 
example which might be given, but the reader comparing it 
with the easy flow and natural order of the Norman-French of 
the twelfth century, may well consider that, whatever tended to 
approximate the language of the conquered, in this respect, to 
that of their conquerors, was a benefit. Now a period of civil 
war, such as was nearly the whole of Stephen’s reign, was very 
likely to be the time when our forefathers exchanged their 
inverted and cumbrous phraseology for an easier and more 
direct mode of speech. The contest was essentially popular, 
for Earl Stephen had for years, in his uncle’s court, been the 
idol of the people; and thus the nobles who took up arms on 
his side were brought into friendly contact with the Saxons; 
and the dwellers in the walled towns, mingling together in the 
strife with the ‘uplandish men,’ became accustomed to each 
other’s peculiarities of speech. It is, indeed, curious to observe, in 
the concluding pages of the venerable Saxon chronicle, written 
about this time, the number of Norman-French words; and 
these, too, are nearly all such as must have become familiar to 
their ears during the contest. Thus we find ‘ landes and 
rentes,’ ‘ pais, ‘ justise,’ ‘ tresor,’ ‘ prisoun.’ 

During the following reign, little encouragement was given by 
the monarch either to the Saxon population or the Saxon 
tongue; but both were advancing: and the strife between him 
and his Saxon Archbishop was most beneficial in keeping the 
popular mind awake, and intent on what was passing around, 
and thus leading it onward. The Saxon tongue, too, was gra- 
dually rising into notice; for unless there had been a large 
portion of the people, among the middle class, too, who adhered 
to the language of their fathers, Lazamon, the priest of Ern- 
leze, on the banks df the Severn, would never have undertaken 
his laborious version of the ‘ Brut’ of Maistre Wace. That 
such a work should have been demanded, proves to us that 
there was—strange as it may appear to some of our readers— 
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—a public eager to participate in the current literature of the 
d 


ay. 

This chronicle, although based upon that of Maistre Wace— 
to which we lately introduced our readers—is far from being a 
translation. The narrative is indeed largely amplified, many 
additional legends are inserted, and the work stretches out to 
the length of 32,000 lines! The greater portion is in short 
lines, and, according to Saxon usage, without rhyme; but in 
some parts, an attempt to imitate the flowing verse of the 
original is made, as in the following couplets, which will afford 
a sufficient specimen of this venerable work. Goneril, the 
daughter of King Lear, thus answers her father, and said— 


‘ane lesinge, 
Heere fader thou kinge. 
“ Swa helpe me Apollin, 
For min ilaefe is al on him, 
That levere thou art mo aene 
Than this world al clene.”’ 


Although widely removed from modern English, we think the 
reader will perceive some approach to it, and particularly in 
the easy flow of the sentence. The exact sided at which this 
work was written cannot be ascertained; Sir Frederic Madden 
inclines to assign it to the close of the twelfth century. 

Although we have not as yet discovered translations—versions 
rather—of any other French works of as early a date, still there 
is reason to believe that many were made; and if we bear in 
mind how difficult it is, in the process of translation, to avoid 
falling into the very style of the work to be translated, we shall 
not be surprised to find, in the next stage of our language, that 
the order of the phraseology, the rhythm, even the varieties of 
rhyme, were all copied by the early English poet from the 
Norman French. The events of John’s reign tended more and 
more to bring the two spoken languages into closer contact. 
Throughout the contest, Saxon London took a prominent part ; 
and in the reiterated demands for ‘ the good laws of King 
Edward, we think it probable that the populace kept in view 
the language in which these laws were promulgated, as well as 
their provisions. With the death of John, civil war ceased, but 
the strife of opinion was fiercely carried on during the whole of 
his son’s long reign; and greatly interesting is it to trace how 
English views, English feelings, and at length the English 
language, became more and more prominent, until, finally, they 
achieved their ascendancy. All along the course of English 
history can we mark the inseparable connexion between the 
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strife of free principles and the noblest efforts of national 
genius. Early in this important century, we are inclined to 
place those pleasant snatches of song, which Warton has incor- 
rectly assigned to an earlier date, and that earliest version of 
the psalms, too, of which he gives specimens. The following, 
from the nineteenth psalm, exhibits a great improvement upon 
the rude version of Lazamon :— 
* Hevens telleth Godis blisse, 

The welkin shewes handworké’s his, 

Dai to dai, wordes rifté’s righte, 

And wisdome sheweth night to night.’ 


The following spring-tide carol, in its hearty welcome to the 
* sweet season,’ like that, still older, but better known, ‘ Sumer 
is ycomen in, lhude sing cuccu,’ shows that keen sense of the 
‘beauties of natural scenery which has always been the heritage 
of the true English poet :— 
‘ Lenten is come with love to towne, 
With blossom and with birde’s roune, 
That al this blisse bringethe; 
Dayes eyeth* in the dales, 
Notes swete of nightingale, 
And eche fowle song singeth. 
The threstlecock him threteth so, e 
Away is huer wyntere’s woe, 
When the woderow springeth.’ 


And the writer goes on to celebrate nearly every bird whose 
glad melody welcomes the spring. 

That very fair English was spoken fully as early as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, we have proof, not merely in 
the fragments of songs, which were sung during the Barons’ war, 
especially that curious one on the defeat of the king’s party at 
Lewes, but in a very pleasant story which we found in the 
valuable chronicle of Lannercost, printed a few years ago by the 
Bannantyne Club. Under the year 1244, the worthy chronicler 
starts aside from his narrative of the doings of the lord king, and 
the proceedings of his convent, to tell us how there lived in Nor- 
folk a poor boy, who being the youngest of his family, his father 
gave him a pig, as his portion, with which he set forth to France. 
In what way the poor boy disposed of this pig, the chronicler 
does not inform us; but, from his after history, it would seem 
that it proved, like the famed cat of Sir Richard Whittington, 
the foundation of a large fortune ; for we are told that he rose 
high in the world, married a rich wife, and was even noticed by 
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the king. He now caused a chamber to be built, and painted, 
and to this he often retired ; but would give the key to no one, 
not even to his wife. This excited much wonder, and one day 
when he was there his friends knocked so vehemently at the 
door, and so earnestly prayed admission, that he at length let 
them in. In this room, among other ornaments, they beheld 
the picture of the pig, and a little boy leading him by a string, 
and ‘ above their heads this was written in English :-— 


‘ Wille Gris, Willé Gris, 
Thincke qwhat you was, and qwhat you is.’ 


This distich, which we have given just as it stands in the 
chronicle, is good colloquial English, even to its bad grammar; 
we may therefore place those ruder metrical romances, Horn- 
child, Haveloke, and Tristrem, at full as early a period. The 
great peculiarity of these three is, that although versions of 
each are to be found in Norman French, the English are the 
originals. In the first of these, every name is Saxon or Danish; 
the scene is laid respectively in Sweden, the north of England, 
and Ireland, and the story, which is full of incident, evidently 
belongs to a period when society was emerging from a state of 
barbarism. ‘ Fierce wars and faithful love’ form the groundwork, 
and upon this an amusing superstructure of hairbreadth escapes, 
cunning disguises, and deeds of marvellous prowess is built. 
Unlike the heroes of chivalric romance, Hornchild does not 
set forth of his own free will to seek adventures, but is driven 
forth, while his career is merely one long series of good fight- 
ing. The supernatural, as is the case with all the earliest ro- 
mances, is very sparingly introduced. Maiden Riminild’s ring, 
of which— 

‘ The ston haveth suche grace 
Ne shalt thou in none place. 
Deth underfonge, 
Ne buen yslaye with wronge, 
Yef thou lookest ther on 
And thenckest of thi lemmen,’ 


is, however, true to Scandinavian superstition. A later date 
than we have assigned to Hornchild has been sometimes given 
in consequence of the mention of ‘Sarazins; but Ritson has 
shown that the word, soon after the era of the crusades, was 
used to signify any heathen people, and consequently was 
applied by our forefathers to the Danish pirates who ravaged 
our coasts. 

The story of Haveloke is a fragment of Anglo-Danish his- 
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tory, he being a king’s son, who was brought up by Grymm, the 
fisherman, to whom tradition has assigned the foundation of 
that important Danish seaport, Grimsby. We owe to Sir Fre- 
deric Madden the publication of this curious relic, which was 
long believed to be wholly lost; and he has added the short 
version of the story, as it appears in Gaimar’s fragment of 
British history, and also the Norman-French romance, evidently 
founded on the English one. These form a very curious volume, 
not only as showing how a short narrative was amplified by the 
rude versifier, but how the tale was subsequently told by the 
educated ¢rouvére, when called upon to amuse his noble, per- 
haps royal, auditors. The variations, indeed, in the French and 
English versions, of both Hornchild and Haveloke, are ex- 
tremely characteristic of the higher and lower classes. In the 
older English version of Hornchild, when seated in the disguise 
of a poor man at the lower end of the hall, he requests Rimi- 
nild to give him drink ; she brings him a ‘brown bowle,’ that 
holds a gallon of beer—a tolerable burthen for a king’s daughter 
to carry ;—but in the French version we find her going daintily 
to the ‘butlerie,’ and taking from thence a horn, adorned with 
‘ African’ gold and gemmed round the brim, filled with wine. 
When Horn, on another occasion, enters the king’s hall, in the 
— of a minstrel, the English version merely tells us that 
e— 


‘ Sat him abenche 
His harpe he gan clenche; 
He made Riminild a lay, 
And him seide weylaway.’ 


The Anglo-Norman frouvére, however, bestows several lines 
of description, and tells us that he touched the chords with such 
skill that it caused all to think of the music of heaven. The 
English versifier of Haveloke, too, begins with begging a cup 
of ‘ ful gode ale, while the Norman trouvére commences with 
a courteous salutation. 
But, ere long, the English poet began to write, not for ‘ lewed 
men’ only, but for the higher classes; and he also began to 
display somewhat of poetical feeling in his descriptions. In 
the amusing romance of ‘Merlin, we may trace an attempt 
to render the narrative more attractive by slight poetic touches, 
although, from the general style of the work, we think it was 
intended for the common people. 

Learned men, however, there were, who scorned not to use 
the rising language of England, and they consulted both French 
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and Latin books, and books of ‘philosophy,’ too. Such was 
unquestionably the author of the metrical history of King 
Alexander, a most spirited poem, abounding in poetic passages, 
and which, as we turned it over some time since, We found right 
pleasant reading. The tale of Troy, although so early told 
among us, does not appear to have excited much interest; but 
when, about the year 1200, the ‘ great romance of Alexander,’—- 
a translation into Latin of the earlier Greek work of Simeon 
Seth,—itself a translation from the Persian—appeared ; so 
much interest was awakened, that the ‘ Alexandreis’ bade fair 
to rival the popularity of Geffry’s ‘ British History.’ Whe- 
ther the noble ‘faictes and gestes’ of this renowned hero, had 
already been made known to English ears, we know not; nor 
can we discover the name of the writer of this admirable ro- 
mance. That it was composed about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century is, we think, certain, from the descriptions of the 
dresses and armour; and that it speedily became highly prized, 
we have abundant evidence in the station it occupies in the 
enumeration of later writers of ‘ romances of price.’ 

The beginning resembles Benoit St. Maur’s elaborate proem 
to his chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy ; for we are told that 
the earth is divided into three parts, and the zodiac into twelve 
signs, which are described, pa then their influence upon mun- 
dane affairs is pointed out. The poet does not, however, linger 
‘so wearily over this part as the more prosing trouvére ; but he 
introduces us to a King of Egypt, one Nectabanus, who is also 
a magician, after the true oriental style—not conjuring with 
running water, or runic rhyme—but with quaint instruments, and 
perfumes, and waxen images. He finds out that King Philip 
will subdue him; he therefore flies to Thebes, determined to 
circumvent his purpose, and witnesses a grand festival, and 
Queen Olympias riding on her milk-white mule, her yellow hair 
hanging down to ‘her gentil middel small,’ and surrounded by 
a large company of knights and ladies, while the streets, hung 
with rich tapestry, and wide, and long, appear— 


* Al so noble of riche mounde, 
So is Chepe in this londe:’ 


an early testimony to the splendour of the chief thoroughfare of 
old London. The story of Alexander’s birth and education is 
told according to the usual version, and so is that of his break- 
ing in Bucephalus. His mother having been unjustly impri- 
soned by King Philip, he vindicates her character, releases her, 
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and Philip dying, he succeeds to the throne. He now assembles 
a large army, quite however in the feudal manner, and sets forth 
to fight with King Darius. The descriptions of many of the 
battles are very spirited, and were, doubtless, listened to with 
great interest; our space, however, forbids extracts. King 
Darius is killed, Alexander adds the kingdom of Persia to his 
hereditary dominions, and thus the first part ends. But it was 
the second part of ‘ King Alisaundre,’ that was listened to with 
unceasing delight; for it tells, not merely of his expedition into 
India, but his visits to kingdoms and nations known only to 
fable, and among which the oriental imagination of the original 
compiler absolutely revels. On the banks of the Ganges these 
marvels commence :—fishes, only three hundred feet long, and, 
we suppose upon the Irishman’s principle of compensation,— 
_ men no bigger than little children. Then there is a kingdom 
of Amazons, called Pandea, where twenty thousand maidens 
form the standing army, riding upon destreres, and each able to 
poise a lance so skilfully as to bear strong knights out of their 
saddles. But this seems scarcely so wondrous to our romancer 
as the fish-eating people, ‘ who have ne fire, ne panne,’ to cook 
them with. Then follow that goodly array of dog-headed people, 
one-eyed people, and those with the one foot, which also served 
the purpose of an umbrella; which, although familiar to the 
readers of Pliny, were unheard-of marvels to our forefathers 
in the thirteenth century, and doubtless greatly increased their 
horror of the paynim of the east. But amidst all these mon- 
sters there is a civilized nation, fair of visage, who wear scarlet 
and ermine, and gold and silver, and who inhabit cities and 
castles. Had the relater of ‘ King Alisaundre’ heard from some 
far travelled pilgrim of the wealth and comparative civilization 
of the rising Mogul empire? This nation is, however, quite an 
exception to the general rule—for we next meet with a people 
whose legs are eighteen feet long, and therefore very appro- 
priately engaged in hunting. King Alexander now enters a 
forest, which proves to be a regular menagerie of wild beasts. 
Among these are ‘Ypotamos, who came flying out of the rocks 
right into the water, for they can live there as well as on land. 
po narrator therefore proceeds to give a particular description 
of them— 


‘The gode clerk men clepe Solin, 
Hath ywriten in his Latin, 
That ypotame a wonder beast is, 
More than an olifaunte, I wis; 
Toppe, and rugge; and croupe, and cors, 
Is semblabel to an hors, 
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A short beak, and crooked tayl, 

He hath, and bores tusshe sansfayle, 
Black is hys hede as pytche 

It is a beast ferliche.’* 


For, although he will eat wild fruit, yet he loves human flesh 

) better than anything. The remark that the ‘ Ypotame’ is more 
wonderful than an ‘ olifaunte, affords an additional proof to us 
that this romance was written during the third Henry’s reign; 
for in the year 1255, his brother-in-law, King Louis, sent him an 
elephant as a present. It was landed at Sandwich, and con- 
veyed from thence to London, amid, as may be well supposed, 
great marvelling of the people. A tolerably correct portrait of 
this ‘ strange and wonderful beast,’ as Matthew Paris calls him, ; 
is still to be seen in the illuminated copy of this chronicler’s ot 
works in the Cottonian collection. ‘ 

Alexander, nothing daunted by the wild beasts around him, . 
causes large fires to be made to keep them off, and his tent to 
be set up, with two hundred golden lamps hanging before it, and j 
shedding brighter light than all beside,—his priceless carbuncle 
stone. Thus they pass the night in safety, but on the following 
day they are glad to accept two huge greyhounds, kindly sent 
them by a neighbouring king, whose complexion is blue, and 
who has the cat-like quality of seeing in the dark. Dragons 
and gigantic crabs next attack them, but Alexander presses 
onward, meets Porus, sends him a challenge, like a Christian 
knight, fights, and vanquishes him—and then, in true chivalrous 
manner, vows eternal friendship, and takes him with him a 
tolerable journey, for it is to the world’s end. Arrived here, they 
behold two gold images placed on brass pedestals, and made, 
we are informed, by Hercules. Again our hero sets off toward 
the north, to subdue Magog. Here he meets with a nation of 
giant cannibals, also a people who dwell under the water, and 
divers other marvels: in the midst of all which the romancer 
describes a nation on the east of Africa, a ‘ wonder fayre folke,’ 
clothed in scarlet and green, and who drink wine too— 


‘ Thennes came Sibily savage 
Of al the world the fayrest queene,’ 


and who journeyed to Jerusalem to see King Solomon. Was 
Abyssinia—in after times the land of Prester John—meant 
here? At length after many more adventures and battles, ‘King 
Alisaundre’ returns to Babylon, and is poisoned with ‘ Elborin.’ 
He makes a long speech, divides his kingdom among his friends, 
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and dies. He is finally ‘lapped in golde, and ‘ laid in a temple 
of Appolyn, and thus endeth ‘ King Alisaundre.’ 
The writer of this curious romance was, doubtless, a sober, 
serious man, an ecclesiastic in all probability, who sought to 
instruct as well as amuse his hearers, and to give them lessons 
in geography, as well as a narrative of his hero’s exploits. Very 
different was the next writer,—he is also anonymous,—the 
author of ‘Richard Cuer de Lion, a most spirited romance, 
which, from the very peculiar style of the writer, has, we think, 
been greatiy misunderstood. 
‘Many romans men make newe, 

Of gode knightés, and of trewe: 

Of ther dedes men make romauns, 

Both in Englande and in Fraunce ;’— 


and many are these gallant knights,—Alexander, Charlemagne, 
King Arthur; but, naturally enough, the writer considers that a 
tale of the monarch whose exploits in the Holy Land were still 
fresh in the popular mind, would be more interesting; ‘So 
I will tell you a tale of King Richard,’ says he; ‘ and it isa 
choice one too, for— 


‘In Frenshe bokys this rhyme is wroughte; 
Lewéd menne, knowe it noughte, 
Lewéd menne can Frenshe none 
Among an hondred unnethis one.’ 


We are rather surprised that even Mr. Weber should consider 
these lines a proof that ‘Richard Cuer de Lion’ is actually a 
translation from the French, when we remember how common 
it is for the ¢rouvéres to assert that their tales are derived either 
from the ‘ Breton lays, or ‘choice Latin, even in cases where 
they may be traced to quite a different source. Indeed, the art 
of literary puffing boasts a venerable antiquity, and seems to 
have arisen from the strife of minstrels, who crowded to public 
festivals, all eager to obtain a hearing, and who therefore set 
forth—often, as may be seen in the remains of the French and 
Anglo-Norman trouvéres, with much cleverness—the superiority 
of their own compositions. Now, by pretending that his story 
was derived from the French, the writer evidently prided him- 
self upon his superior station, for the ‘lewed menne,’ the com- 
monalty, ‘can frenshe none;’ and yet, to them, a tale of Coeur 
de Lion would possess far more interest than one about the 
heroes of other days. 

The story opens quite in a romantic way. King Henry, 
determined to marry the fairest woman alive, sends out mes- 
sengers to make diligent search. They, however, are scarcely 
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arrived in ‘ the midsea,’ when they behold a beautiful vessel 
making toward them. This vessel is described with much glee, for 
* al was whyte as whale’sbon,’ and every nail was gold, and the 
yard-arms were gold, and the mast was ivory, and the cordage 
white silk. Extravagant enough all this, may the reader say, 
but to the hearer of the thirteenth century, it was merely a little 
exaggeration; for vessels were then richly painted, often splen- 
didly gilded, and although silken sails and cordage might be too 
expensive, still the sails were often elaborately embroidered. 
The passengers were worthy of their vessel—noble knights and 
ladies, with one in the midst ‘ bright as the sun thro’ glas,’ and 
a crowned king sitting by her on a chair of carbuncle stone. 
This king greets the messengers, tells them he is King of 
Antioch, and is bound with his daughter, Cassidorien, to Eng- 
land. The messengers rejoice, for the lady with this eastern 
name is evidently the fairest of women; so they conduct the 
king and his daughter to King Henry, who joyfully marries 
her. Now it certainly at first sight seems strange, that if the 
writer were an Englishman, he should be ignorant that Richard’s 
mother was Elinor of Aquitaine, a woman, too, of some celebrity 
in her time. But it would be stranger still if a Frenchman made 
this mistake, for Elinor was even better known to French 
history; her birth, her first and second marriages, having all 
taken place in France. She had been crowned Queen of France, 
too, as well as of England. Now we must bear in mind that 
the popular knowledge of regal genealogy scarcely in the pre- 
sent day extends a century back. The names of our great 
monarchs, indeed, stand out like towering land-marks, and the 
rudest among us have some faint notion of Alfred, William the 
Conqueror, or Queen Elizabeth, but we much doubt whether 
one in a hundred of those who have duly passed through a 
course of school history can tell, whether the mother of George 
the Third was French or German, still less what part she took 
in public affairs. 

Three children are born to this queen,—Richard, John, and a 
daughter; but meanwhile suspicion arises in the mind of the 
Earl of Salisbury, that she is not altogether a good Christian. 
It appears that although she attends service, she always con- 
trives to leave the chapel before the consecration of the host. 
The earl communicates his doubts to the king, and most unchival- 
rously promises to compel the queen by main force to stay out 
the whole service. The queen goes as usual with her children, 
attends devoutly until the wonder-working words are about to 
be pronounced; she then turns to depart, but is firmly held by 
the uncourteous earl, when, rising into the air, with one of her 
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children in each hand, she cleaves the roof, and vanishes. The 
daughter is carried off by the mother; but John, of whom with 
hearty English feeling the writer declares— 

* He was accursed of flesche and bone,’ 


falls, and is taken up with a broken leg. This marvellous story 
is, however, not original; the selfsame catastrophe having 
befallen one of Richard’s great-grandmothers, as is set forth by a 
contemporary chronicler, who naively declares that the story 
must be true, for the hole in the church roof was yet to be seen. 
Although of such questionable parentage on the mother’s 
side, Richard grows up, not only a valiant knight, but very 
devout; and his father having given him a part of the kingdom, 
he sets out to seek adventures with Sir Thomas Multon and Sir 
Fulke D’Oyly, in the disguise of palmers, and proceeds to the 
Holy Land There they visit many places wholly unknown to 
earlier or later travellers, such as the cities of Sudan, Turry, 
and Caiphas! and then, on their return through Germany, are 
seized by the king, and imprisoned. Richard does not at all 
brook his captivity, although the king’s daughter pays him a 
visit. Ardor, the king’s son, does the same, but with a less 
friendly purpose, for he insults him, and gives him so hearty a 
cuff on the head, that Richard staggers backward. Ardor, not- 
withstanding this unknightly conduct, has some little remains of 
chivalrous feeling; so he promises Richard that he shall be 
allowed to return the blow on the morrow. Now, at this Richard 
was very glad, for he had lived on little save bread and water; a 
diet, as the writer feelingly remarks, very unsuited for fight-loving 
Englishmen. On this night, however, his jailer provides him 
with a good supper; and thus fortified, when on the morrow 
Ardor presents himself to receive the cuff, Richard clenches his 
fist, and returns it with such abundant usury, that the young 
prince is rendered for ever unable to give another. The rage 
and sorrow of the king at the death of his heir is furious; he 
determines to put Richard to death—but how? Jailers and 
executioners all stand in awe of his terrible fist. At length it 
is determined to send a lion into his dungeon, the king wisely 
judging that a lion’s scull would be rather too hard for his pri- 
soner’s heaviest blows. Richard, however, takes these prepara- 
tions very quietly; merely providing himself with several hand- 
kerchiefs; but the lion— 

‘hungry was, and megre, 
And bit his tail for to be egre, 
Faste about on the wawes, 
Abrode he spredde al his pawes; 
And roréd lowde, and gapyd wide, — 
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but all was in vain. Richard ‘sterte hym to,’ thrust his ker- 
chiefed hand down the lion’s throat, and plucked out his heart. 
On went Richard, no man withstanding him, from his dungeon to 
the palace hall, where he ate the lion’s heart to the great edifi- 
cation of the company, the king himself bestowing on him the 
title of ‘ Coeur de Lion.’ 

Richard now returns home, and is warmly welcomed; but he 
determines to set forth with a large armament to Palestine. 
From many portions of this part of the narrative we feel half 
inclined to believe this curious romance to be the production of 
one who had visited the Holy Land himself, and not as a pil- 
grim, but a soldier. The description ofthe voyage is given with 
such spirit—of the fighting, both on sea and land, with such 
hearty good will,—some of the slighter peculiarities, too, of 
Saracen dress and warfare, with such minuteness, that if he did 
not set lance in rest there, we think he must have drawn a good 
tough English bow. The hearty, but rodomontade spirit in 
which the whole narrative is told, strongly resembles the manner 
in which an adventure-loving traveller, with a keen sense of 
humour, would endeavour to astonish his stay-at-home auditory ; 
trying how far he could tax their credulity, and yet unwilling 
to let them know that he was actually quizzing them. 

Arrived in the Holy Land, King Richard mounts his grey 
steed, takes his redoubtable axe,—made on purpose to ‘ break 
the Sarazins bones,—in his hand, and lays about him with such 
hearty good will, that he excites the jealousy of the King of 
France, and the terror of Saladin. The King of France is sorely 
abused here, and so are the French—the anti-Gallican feeling 
breaking out vehemently in this part of the narrative, the 
doctrine that one Englishman is equal to ten Frenchmen being 
reiterated with a heartiness which shows how orthodox a por- 
tion of his creed it was to the narrator. Owing to this feud with 
the King of France, King Richard had to attack the richly laden 
Saracen dromond all by himself; at his summons, however, 


‘ To hym comen marineres enow. 
Kyng Richard bade hem fasté rowe; 
‘ Rowés on faste, who that ys feynt 
In evil water may he be dreynte.’ 
They rowéd hard, and sung thereto, 
‘ With hevého, and rumbelowe.’’ 


And through St. Edmund’s help the dromond was taken. 

In the midst of all his fighting, Richard, however, falls 
grievously sick of ague. He loses his appetite; and, of all 
things, he now vehemently longs for pork. Now pork, our 
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writer remarks, could not be obtained in that country, ‘for 
gold ne silver,’ nay, even though they were hanged. In this 
emergency, an old knight prepares a dish, well seasoned with 
spices and saffron, which the king considers excellent pork, 
makes a hearty supper upon, goes comfortably to sleep, and 
rises the next morning quite prepared to make up for lost time. 
On the battle-field he deals such goodly blows, that the Soudan 
‘sayde the devyl was them among;’ at length, exhausted, he 
‘returns, and while his knights unlace his armour, another 
brings him ‘a sop in wyne.’ This he refuses, and orders the 
cook to bring him the head of the pig on which he had supped 
so heartily. The cook, alarmed, makes ineffectual excuses ; 
but on Richard declaring that he shall either produce that head 
‘or lose his own, a grim Saracen’s head is brought in, for it was 
on the flesh of a ‘Sarrazin young and fat’ that the king had 
supped the night before. 


‘ The swarte vys when the kynge seethe 

Hys blake berd, and whyte teethe, 

How hys lippes grinned wide’— 
he burst into a loud fit of laughter, and remarked that, what in 
modern times would be called a commissariat staff could never 
be needed here, since they had only to slay and eat. An 
embassy from the Soudan next arrives, and Richard having 
killed a goodly number of Saracens, orders their heads to be 
cooked, and one placed before each couple of his guests. Such 
an entertainment naturally excites the horror of the visitants, 
who whisper one to the other, that Richard is certainly of 
infernal parentage ; while he laughs aloud and declares— 


‘ King Richard shall warrant, 
Ther is ne flesch so norryssant, 
Unto an English man,— 
Patrich, plover, heron, ne swan, 
Cow, ne oxe, ne sheep, ne swyne, 
As the hed of a Sarrazin’— 


and concludes by threatening— 


‘To Englonde wyl we not be gon, 
Tyl they be eten everichon.’ 


It is strange to us how any antiquary could think that the 
writer was narrating a grave fact here; for the very threat at 
the conclusion shows that it is a mere piece of badinage, and 
not improbably, we think, intended to ridicule some of the 
romancers of the day who indulged in ‘ King Cambyses’ vein.’ 
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This Saracen’s head, however, is very probably the proto- 
type of that ancient and favourite sign, which has always been 
remarkable for the ‘lippes grinning wide,’ the swart face, and 
black beard; indeed, the ‘very moral’ of the head described 
here. 

Richard next has a present of a very handsome black horse, 


which an angel informs him is of demon origin; he therefore 
addresses it— 


‘ By the apostles twelve, 
Tho’ thou be the devyl himselve, 
Thou shalt serve me at this nede.’ 


No wonder that the demon steed ‘ shook his head and stode 
full still,” and suffered Richard to mount him. At length, after 
plenty more fighting, Richard concludes a truce with Saladin, 
returns to England, and the romance ends abruptly with the 
remark that he was ‘ at Castel Galliard slain, alas!’ and with a 
prayer for his soul. 

These two large and important works, although called 
romances, were more properly ‘ gestes;’ there were, however, 
many tales founded on the deeds of King Arthur and his 
knights, written about this time. Among these, the tale of 
‘ Ywaine and Gawin’ is deserving of notice, both for the 
admirable arrangement of the story, and for the flowing and 
spirited style in which it is written. The materials are derived 
from Celtic tradition. An enchanted forest, a gallant knight 
pricking forth in search of adventures, a fountain overshadowed 
by a hawthorn, and a gold bason hanging thereby. The reader 
may well expect a tale of enchantment, and so it is; for on the 
knight filling the bason with the water, and pouring.it on a 
stone hard by, a terrible storm arises; then a flight of birds 
settle on the tree; and lastly, ‘a noyse of horsemen,’ and a 
knight in ‘rich armure’ appears, and challenges the intruder. 
This first adventure leads to many more. Sir Ywaine kills the 
knight, falls in love with his widow, whom he subsequently 
marries; her ‘ barons in parlement’ assuring her that she must 
marry to secure her lands, and that she can scarcely do better 
than take him, who had already proved himself valiant enough 
to kill the former possessor. There is little enough of chival- 
rous feeling here; and on this account, as well as from the 
descriptions of weapons and armour, we should assign it to a 
very early date, perhaps the earlier half of the thirteenth 
century. 

Sir Ywaine, after his marriage, sets again forth on adven- 
tures, promising his lady to return within a year and a day. 
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This promise he breaks, and then begin his troubles. He flies 
to the forest, ‘al wilde and wode,’ and, when he recovers his 
senses, wanders far away. Here he rescues a lion from the 
grasp of a dragon, and the grateful beast follows him in his 
wanderings with dog-like fidelity. His adventures in over- 
coming giants and uncourteous knights, and rescuing distressed 
ladies, are so various, and the interest is so well kept up, that 
the story in modern English would be found extremely enter- 
taining to the modern reader. To the same period, as well as 
to the same class of stories,—those founded on Welsh or 
Breton traditions,—may we assign the romance of ‘ Percival,’ 
lately published, with two others of a later date, by the Camden 
society. The style of this is, however, very rude, and it was 
probably adapted, by some common versifier, from a Norman- 
French original. The cultivation of Anglo-Norman poetry 
was indeed pursued with as much eagerness during this cen- 
tury as during the preceding, and the beauty of many of the 
productions of this period make us wonder that the ruder 
efforts of the English minstrel obtained a hearing. It was 
during the earlier half of this century that Marie of France,—a 
writer who, even if she were of French origin, as her name 
seems to imply, resided and wrote in England, and, we think 
with Abbé de la Rue, was acquainted with the language of the 
people,—composed her graceful lays and fables; and toward 
the end, Chardry, Denis Pyramus, and Waddington, also wrote 
their poems. Nor was this injurious to the rising poetical lite- 
rature of the people. Many of these poems were translated; 
and attempts were made to rival the easy flow of the more 
polished language of the higher orders, while the English poet 
soon found that, in passages where a forcible diction was 
required, the nobler, though ruder tongue, was far better adapted 
for that purpose. Many passages in ‘King Alisaundre’ read 
as flowingly as the verse of the Anglo-Norman ¢rouvéres, but 
there are others, both in this and in ‘ Cuer de Lion,’ that dis- 

lay a vigour and condensation which belong to the Saxon- 

nglish alone. 

Among the poems which may be assigned to this period, we 
must not, however, overlook one remarkable for its graceful and 
flowing verse, nor less so, for its singularly wild adaptation of 
the well-known story of Orpheus and Eurydice. ‘Sir Orfeo’ 
was a rich king, the descendant of King Pluto and Queen Juno, 
a gallant and courteous man, who loved ‘ harpying’ beyond 
everything. Indeed, he 

‘ Lernéd so ther none was, 
A better harper in ne place, 
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And who myght of hys harpyng her 

He shulde thinke that he wer 

In one of the joyes of Paradis, 

Such joye and melody in hys harpyng is.’ 


His queen, ‘ Dame Erodys,’ was the fairest and best among 
women; but alas !— 


‘ Hit befel in tyme of May 
That is mery, and lyking the someris day, 
For awey ben the wynteris schowres 
And every felde is ful of flowres, 
And blosmés springing on the bowe, 
Over al the lande is mery enowe; 
That ilke quene, Dame Erodys, 
Take with hur two maydens of pris, 
And walked in the undertyde 
To play hur in the orchard syde, 
To se flowres sprede and spryng, 
And se, and here the fowlys syng, 
They seten hem down al thre, 
Fayr under an ympe tre’-— 


and here Erodys fell asleep. On her awaking, she appeared 
distracted ; and on being urged to tell the cause, declared that, 
while she slept, two knights had appeared to her and summoned 
her to their king; but she refusing to go, the king himself, with 
a large company of knights and ladies, had carried her away 
into a strange place, and, on coming back, had commanded her 
to be ready to go with him on the morrow. ‘Sir Orfeo,’ deter- 
mined not to lose his wife so easily, takes counsel, and keeps 
watch with two hundred well-armed knights, but in vain; she 
is spirited away, none can tell how, but ‘ away with the fayryé 
sche was ynome. Orfeo returns home disconsolate, gives up 
his kingdom, and taking his harp with him, sets forth to the 
woods, where he dwells for ten years, charming the wild beasts 
with his melody, and sometimes catching a passing glimpse of 
the fairy king and his train, but unable to trace whither they 
go. At length, one day, he sees a troop of fair ladies, attended 
by pipes, and all manner of minstrelsy, come riding, each with 
hawk on her hand; and on going nearer, he perceives his ‘ owen 
lady, Dame Erodys,’ sitting wo-begone among them. He now 
determines to watch them closely, and follow wherever they 
may go. Ere long they ride away, and at length enter a rock. 
He follows, and comes to ‘a feyr countré,’ with a fair castle 
that shines like crystal. The whole of this description is very 
spirited, and true to the middle-age notions of ‘the londe of 
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faéryé.’ He now goes boldly to the castle gate, and asks the 
porter to admit him, ‘for I am a minstrel.” The porter com- 
plies, and he then proceeds to the hall and kneels before the 
king 
‘ Then sayde the kynge, ‘ What art thou, 

That art hyder ycom nowe? 

Myself, ne non that ys with me, 

Never sente after thee.’’ 


Sir Orfeo replies, it is ‘the manner’ of minstrels to visit every 
house, and though not summoned, yet to proffer ‘ our game and 
glee.’ He now begins to play, and with his usual success ;_ the 
faérye king bids him name his own guerdon; he asks and re- 
ceives ‘Dame Erodys;’ returns to his kingdom, where they 
lived happily ever after. 

Our catalogue of early metrical romances might be further 
extended; but those that remain are mostly tolerably close 
translations from the Norman-French, and thus, although inter- 
esting as exhibiting the progress of our language, cannot com- 
pete with those to which a genuine English origin may be 
assigned. Of these latter, ‘ Mmare, which is a very close ver- 
sion of ‘La Manekine, of which we lately gave an epitome; 
‘ Ipomedon, versified from the work of Hugh de Roteland ; and 
‘William and the Werwolf, translated from the French at the 
express request of the Earl of Hereford, early in the following 
century, may be classed among the best. The last-mentioned 
work is curious, inasmuch as the translator has used the self- 
same verse which, ere long, was chosen by Langland for his 
singularly fine allegory, ‘ Piers Ploughman.’ 

It would be unjust, in tracing the early progress of the Eng- 
lish language, to overlook the venerable Robert of Gloucester, 
although among the early English poets we can scarcely place 
him. The eager interest that was expressed by our forefathers 
to learn somewhat of the history of our land, is strongly marked 
by the circumstance of three histories, in the language of the com- 
mons, appearing—certainly within the space of a hundred years 
—probably within a shorter period. These are, the Chronicle of 
Lazamon, the modernized version, which has been published 
with it, and the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. A large 
work is this last, filling two closely-printed octavo volumes— 
for at this period, although writing materials were scarce and 
expensive, and scribes even more so, our forefathers do not 
seem to have considered a great book as a great evil. And 
prosing, although the greater part may appear to the modern 
reader, there are passages of simple pathos that prove the 
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venerable chronicler possessed much deep and earnest feeling. 
And then his hearty English spirit breaks out so naively— 


‘ Englonde is a wel gode lande, I wene of eche lande beste’— 


is his patriotic commencement; and he lingers right lovingly 
over his description of her many excellencies, her abundance 
of fruit, and ‘gode corn,’ and gode wol,’ and ‘ fayre ryveres,” 
and woods and parks, ‘that joye yt ys to sene ;’ while as to her 
inhabitants— 


‘ So clene a lond is Engelond, and so pure withouten are,* 
That the fayrest men of the world, therein beth ybore, 
So clene, and fayr, and pure whyte, among other men heo be, 
That me knoweth hem in eche lond, by syghte where me hem see.” 


We may remark here, that Robert’s patriotic opinion of his 
countrymen is corroborated by continental contemporary testi- 
mony; and that the ‘pure whyte’ of the English complexion, 
and the brilliant colour, is remarked both by French and Italian 
writers. The earlier portion of this metrical chronicle is 
evidently derived from Wace ; and that portion which relates 
to the Saxon period, from Malmsbury ;—for that relating to 
our Norman kings, Malmsbury and Huntingdon seem to have 
been followed, while, for the events of the century in which he 
wrote, he seems in a measure to have relied upon oral testi- 
mony. From the circumstance of his adding to his minute 
description of the singular, and as was believed, supernatural 
darkness, which overspread the land, on the very day of the 
battle of Evesham, the remark— 


‘ This saw I, Robert, and was full sore afeard’— 


it has been thought that the chronicle was written soon after ;, 
but from the circumstance of his calling Louis IX., St. Louis, 
we have a proof that it could not have been written until near 
the close of the thirteenth century. 

Early in the fourteenth, another metrical history of England 
appeared—a translation of Peter Langtoft’s chronicle, by 
Robert Brunne; but although the verse is much more flow- 
ing, and many passages are rendered with much spirit, the 
venerable chronicle of Robert of Gloucester is, to our minds, 
the best. Robert Brunne also translated the greater portion of 
Waddington’s ‘Manuel des Peches, a curious collection of 
legends and moral stories, very characteristic of the times, 
and illustrative, too, of manners. The reader may see several 
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ae in Turner’s essay on our Early Poetry ; but as they are 
close translations, though very spirited ones, from Waddington, 
we shall pass them over, as they belong rather to that Anglo- 
Norman trouvére who first told them. There were many writers 
of shorter pieces of English poetry during the first half of the 
following century ; but they cannot compete with their earlier 
brethren; some of their political songs, however, exhibit much 
spirit, and pes that the people at large were no careless 
spectators of public affairs, but that they freely canvassed the 
doings both of the king and his parliament. The interest 
which the commons felt in the strife of the burgher classes 
in the Netherlands, at this period, is curious, and proves how 
widely the leaven of free principles had spread. 


‘ Lysteneth lordynges both yonge and olde, 
Of the Frenche men that were so proude, and bolde, 
How the Flemyshe men boughten hem, and solde 
Upon a Wednesdaye’— 


sings the rude versifier who composed a song on the victory 
of the Flemings, in 1307, when the stout bill and pole-axe of 
the burgher troops carried dismay into the weil-marshalled 
ranks of the French chivalry. The early feeling of detestation 
of France and Frenchmen was fostered, we think, by the fact 
that French agency was generally appealed to, during the thir- 
teenth century, both here and m Flanders, to put down the 
rising spirit of the people; and naturally unwilling were the 
English commons to forget, that in their great struggle with 
the feeble third Henry, France stood ready to provide counsel, 
money, and military aid, to rivet that yoke which their unas- 
sisted energy had indignantly thrown off. 

We have now gone over the works of the principal writers in 
our native language, of the era preceding those who are gene- 
rally considered as our earliest poets. Although we cannot 
claim for them the high station which these latter deservedly 
occupy, still—independently of their importance as illustrating 
the earliest stages of the English tongue—much praise, we think, 
must be awarded them. Often trammelled by a half-formed 
language—a language which their efforts contributed so signally 
to improve—they display much feeling, much spirit, and occa- 
sionally some touches of actual poetry. In one respect, the 
stamp of true English poetry is upon all their works—it is in 
that keen sense of the beauties of natural scenery, that joyous 
abandonment in the presence of the ‘mighty mother,’ that, 
with Chaucer, deems its highest enjoyment to lie on the sun- 
shiny grass, ‘but for to loke upon the daisye, and whose very 
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heart, like a profounder poet than even he, ‘danceth with the 
daffodils. What a fresh and spring-tide cluster of images is 
presented to us in that, perhaps, oldest of our English songs— 
‘Sumer is y comen in,’ —the springing grass, the blossoming 
hedge-row, the budding woods, the young cattle gambolling in 
the sunshine, the buck betaking himself to his leafy covert— 
what a vivid picture in ‘word painting’ is this, of the sweet 
May morning scene that gladdened the English poet’s heart 
more than six hundred years ago; and how pleasantly does 
the author of ‘Cuer de Lion’ celebrate gladsome June, when 


‘ The day is mirrie and draweth long, 
And the larke arearethe her song— 
The throstle, too, and the nightingale.’ 


And how does the author of ‘ Ywaine and Gawin’ linger de- 
lightedly over his description of the ‘ fayre foreste.” How, in- 
deed, do all these writers revel in the very recollection of forest 
scenery—even Robert of Gloucester remarking ‘ the wodes and 
the parkes, that joye ys to see. ‘The spirit of poetry, indeed, 
dwelt in the forest glades and sweet woodland scenery of Eng- 
land, and with a heartier, a healthier spirit have our poets ever 
hymned the scenes familiar to their eye from childhood, than did 
the palace-nursed Troubadours celebrate their more luxuriant, 
but not more beautiful land. And this home-felt enthusiasm, 
this loving admiration of the scenes around them, is the em- 
phatic characteristic of our poets. English poetry was not the 
nursling of courts, or of artificial society ; it was fostered by no 
fanciful institutions, rewarded by no golden violets. Such boons 
may encourage ingenious versifiers, but never the true poet. It 
was of his own free will that the English poet first sang, and he 
sang to the people what he felt himself, and what their own 
hearts responded to. Springing up among the people, our poetry 
at its best periods has always reflected their character: 
it is true to their tastes, their feelings, their modes of thought— 
we may add, too, that it is true to their moral feeling. In this 
respect the poetry we have been contemplating forms an honour- 
able contrast to the contemporary literature of France aud Pro- 
vence. With two or three exceptions, these works are blameless, 
while many deserve high praise for the lessons of fidelity, of 
truth, and of kindness, which must have powerfully impressed 
and influenced an imaginative age. 
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Art. IV. (1.) Report of the Committee appointed by the Right 
Honourable the Governor of Bengal, for the establishment of a 
Fever Hospital, and for inquiring into Local Management and 
Taxation in Calcutta. Folio, with Appendices from A to F 
folio. Bishop’s College Press, Calcutta, 1839. 

(2.) Statistics of the Educational Institutions of the East India Com- 
pany in India. By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Syxes, F.R.S. Journal 
of the Statistical Society of London, vol. 8, 1845. 

(3.) Statistics of the Government Charitable Dispensaries of India, 
chiefly in the Bengal and North-western Provinces. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Syxes. Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. 10, 1847. 
(4.) Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By 'T. A. Wisz, 
M.D., &c., Bengal Medical Service. Calcutta, 1845. 


Ir might have been expected that amongst the secondary class 
of benefits conferred by missionary enterprise upon the heathen, 
the boon of European medical science would occupy the chief 
place. But such has not been the case. Of late, indeed, 
medical missionaries have settled in several places on the coast 
of China, and their attempt has been crowned with most 
gratifying success, especially as sufficing to prove how eagerly 
a prejudiced and unsocial people like the Chinese will avail 
themselves of the benefits offered. The success which has 
attended the efforts of these benevolent men supplies a powerful 
plea for the general extension of the scheme to other countries, 
more particularly to Hindustan, where not only is this description 
of Christian enterprise urgently demanded by circumstances, 
but where, as we hope to show, a new, far less expensive, and, 
therefore, more effective hind of medical agency, might easily be 
obtained. As we do not remember to have seen the subject of 
medical missions adequately discussed, we deem it well to 
invite the attention of our readers to the arguments in favour of 
this invaluable adjunct of the mission station, for we are per- 
suaded that the diffusion, in the best way, of the benefits of 
European medical science in connexion with missions, ought to 
rank (far behind, indeed, but still) next in importance to the 
diffusion of the Gospel itself, the success of which it is adapted 
most powerfully to promote. 

Modern missions for the conversion of the heathen differ widely 
in several respects from the mission of the Apostles and 
primitive teachers. The latter, if we keep to the New Testa- 
ment period, had only one description of field for their labours 
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—the most civilized portion of the Roman Empire. Judea, 
whence they issued to preach the Gospel, was itself a Roman 
province, and it was not to foreigners, but to their own fellow- 
subjects that they addressed themselves. We have no particular 
account in Scripture of the propagation of Christianity among 
the barbarians and savages beyond the bounds of the empire. 
On the contrary, the Apostles, in all the places they visited, 
were in a sense at home, since they everywhere found their 
Jewish fellow-countrymen living under the protection of special 
edicts and decrees, and, being themselves regarded by the 
governors as a Jewish sect, they received the protection and 
exercised the privileges of Jews. True, they were often in 
afflictions and dangers, but these, with one or two exceptions, 
arose from the turbulence and bigotry of their countrymen. As 
for the government, we are compelled to admire in general its 
treatment of the missionaries. The fullest liberty was allowed 
them to proselytize, not Jews alone, but their heathen fellow- 
subjects of every condition of life, from the dignified pro-consul 
down to the meanest bond slave; insomuch that it may be 
questioned whether, except within the bounds of English rule, 
the same, or anything like the saime liberty would by any 
government in the world be even now conceded to so zealous a 
sect as were the first Christians. In this respect—freedom to 
prosely tize—we at once recognise a contrast in the circumstances 
of a considerable portion of their successors in the work of 
modern missions. 

But not only did the Apostles find, in the provinces, liberty 
of action, public order and well administered laws—they found 
a civilization (at least in most of the places mentioned in the 
Acts) much beyond that which they had left in Judea—more, in- 
comparably, of science, a higher state of the useful and elegant 
arts, and far more of literary taste. The cities visited by the 
Apostle Paul were the most polite and learred of the time, 
which, excepting the Gospel (how much is enunciated in this 
one word!) had nothing, in the way of direct improvement, to 
receive from the Christian missionaries. On the contrary, had 
these men possessed the requisite leisure or the curiosity, 
which it would be almost irreverent to attribute to them, they 
might have seen and learned much that to them was new on a 
variety of important subjects. To this fact we crave special 
attention, as indicative of a marked difference between primitive 
and modern missions. For the primitive missionary there was 
one field, and one alone, the wealthy, wisely governed, anciently 
civilized provinces of the Roman empire; for his modern 
successor—not one, but various fields; the heathen world at 
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large; chiefly, beyond the limits of civilization :—regions, to a 
great extent, unknown to the Roman and the Greek. 
To take an instance suited to our present purpose (by way 
of illustrating the contrast)—the state of the healing art. The 
Apostles, and a limited number of the converts, possessed 
miraculous gifts of healing; the exercise of which they seem 
. not to have confined to the members of the church, but to have 
bestowed freely, as power was given them, upon all who applied. 
Where, however, this miraculous power of healing was not 
ossessed, the Missionaries would, in the Grecian provinces, and 
in Italy, discover their own inferiority to the inhabitants in a 
knowledge of the science of healing. We know little about the 
state of medicine in Judea at the period referred to—if any 
knowledge of the kind existed there worthy the name of science. 
What we gather from the narrative of the Evangelists, and in 
the Acts, warrants the inference that in this particular the Jews 
were not more advanced than the people of Eastern Asia are 
at the present day. Everywhere (just as to the European 
physician in China and Hindustan) crowds of the sick and im- 
otent flocked to the Saviour; accumulated masses of helpless 
invalids, the same as are to be found, of necessity, in every 
populous country, where no science exists equal to their relief or 
cure. 
In proof of the difference here remarked between the rude 
knowledge of medicine among the Jews, and the advanced state 
of the science in the central provinces of the Empire, we may 
refer to the writings of a Roman medical author, a contemporary 
of the Apostles — Cornelius Celsus,* whose treatise ‘ On 
Medicine’ affords a luminous account of the medical science 
of his own age—drawn chiefly from the Greek writers—but 
enriched, there can be no question, from the results of his own 
experience as a physician. One who has not examined the 
immortal work of Celsus can with difficulty imagine the pro- 
gress of the science, as presented by him in perhaps too ad- 
vantageous a light, when compared with the skill and knowledge 
of his contemporaries. The absence in the Treatise of every 
trace of superstition is complete, and the same may be said of 
all pretension to mystery ; and it would not be easy to cull out 
a single sample of ridiculous remedies, or practices such as we 
meet with in the works of our own older medical authors. 
Throughout are the evidences of practical sense—of a vigorous, 
disciplined understanding—alive to the uncertainty of medicine, 


* According to Dr. Milligan, Celsus died a.p. 60, aged sixty years. The 
Treatise on Medicine he supposes to have been given to the public, a.p. 35, De Celsi 
vita, prefixed to his edition of the text of Celsus, page 25. 
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and the difficulties with which the study of it is so beset—as 
well as of an acquaintance, in a most surprising degree, for his 
time, with the true path to further improvement. To these 
acquired and natural endowments may be added exemplary 
modesty, and a humanity of disposition which few Christians 
have surpassed. To mention an instance—he refers, with 
strong disapprobation, to the practice of certain physicians, 
who, with a view to obtain ocular knowledge of the vital organs, 
procured criminals—by royal permission—in order that, by 
dissecting them alive, they might, while the sufferers were yet 
breathing, contemplate the inward parts—justifying this by the 
plea, that the tortures of a few guilty persons are as nothing in 
the search after remedies for the whole innocent race of mankind 
in all ages. Let us remember that, only a century ago, by like 
royal permission, and in this Christian England of ours, a 
criminal, named Ray, was appropriated to the use of the cele- 
brated Cheselden for certain experimental operations on the 
internal ear.* From a subsequent notice, it would seem that 
this barbarity was not perpetrated; but that the purpose was 
entertained and published without eliciting a single symptom 
of public indignation may well excite our astonishment. 

But it was in the department of surgery, perhaps, that the 
Greek mind displayed the greatest activity. This, observes 
Celsus, does not discard remedies, and a proper regimen; but 
yet the principal part is accomplished by the hand, and the 
effect of this kind of assistance is the most manifest of all the 
parts of medicine. 

The following passage, as it preserves the names, and com- 
memorates the labours of certain worthies, the friends of our 
common humanity, in that remote and (in a religious sense) 
benighted age of the world, we are tempted to extract entire :— 


‘ Now this branch, (surgery,) though it be the most ancient, yet has 
been more cultivated by Hippocrates, the father of all medicine, than 
by his predecessors. Afterwards, being separated from the other 
parts, it began to have its peculiar professors, and received considerable 
improvements in Egypt, as well as elsewhere, principally from 
Philoxenus, who has treated of this part fully, and with great accuracy, 
in several volumes. Gorgias, also, and Sostratus, the two Herons, 
and the two Apollonii, and Ammonius Alexandrinus, and many other 
celebrated men, have each of them made some discoveries. And at 
Rome, too, professors of no small note, and particularly of late, 
Tryphon, the father, and Euelpistus, the son of Phleges, and Meges, 
the most learned of them all, as appears from his writings, by altering 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731, vol. i. page 10. 
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some things for the better, have made considerable additions to this 
art.’—Celsus, Book vii. Preface. 


It would be out of place here to enumerate the ancient 
operations of surgery, or to enter upon a critical comparison of 
them with those of our own day. However, it may be safely 
affirmed that the extent of relief, even then within the reach of 
the afflicted, from surgery, surpassed what could have been 
obtained in England before the era of Chiselden and Pott, about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Such, then, were the minds that had been zealously given to 
the cultivation of the healing art in those provinces of the Roman 
Empire which were traversed by the Apostles and Evangelists. 
And it remains to contrast with the circumstances of the in- 
spired teachers those of the many devoted men of our own age, 
who have gone with the same object into the Pagan regions of 
the modern world. 

In nearly every respect the circumstances of the modern and 
of the primitive missionaries are seen to be different. The 
former, it is true, have the same Gospel to announce, and they 
announce it to persons equally needing it, but here the parallel 
ends; for in a knowledge of the sciences which minister to 
human improvement in general, enlargement of mind, in the 
arts of life, and in social comfort and enjoyment, modern mis- 
sionaries are, or ought to be, immeasurably superior to all the 
communities of men of the present day, to which they are sent. 
Unlike the Apostles and Evangelists, they necessarily carry 
with them, besides the Gospel, scientific and social benefits, 
to confer on even the most cultivated of the unconverted 
nations— to say nothing of the unlettered barbarians and 
savages. And again, instead of a single field of labour, as in 
the New Testament times, there is, as we have already said, a 
diversity of fields—from that supplied by the Esquimaux and 
the Hottentots, destitute of the simplest elements of civilization, 
up through various gradations of the social condition to the 
aes Hindoo, Chinese, and Persian, each requiring in a 

issionary, along with the ordinary aptitude to preach the 
Gospel, special qualifications for the particular sphere; but 
every one of these fields demanding of Missionaries—if the 
beneficent example of our Lord in his ministry is to be copied 
—the benefits of European medical science, of which they, all alike, 
are nearly destitute ; especially of those branches that come under 
the head of surgery. 

The destitution of medical knowledge and skill in countries 
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without the bounds of Christian civilization is greater than is 
commonly supposed, especially in populous Asia, where all 
the causes of disease existing at home, and many more, 
are found in operation, without the alleviation of scientific 
médicine, and of that which is its inseparable and invaluable 
attendant—well-directed nursing. But it is not the absence of 
science, properly so called, that is the only, or, perhaps, the 
worst evil. Infinite mischiefs arise from false science and the 
use of thousands of absurd or destructive nostrums, with which 
the sick are plied on needful and on needless occasions. It is 
an error to imagine that the natural restorative powers of the 
body are trusted to in the absence of correct science. The 
contrary is the fact. The number and variety of remedies are 
everywhere great, in proportion to the ignorance of true science. 
As real science advances, we confide the more to nature, and 
cease interference with those among her operations to the com- 
pletion of which experience has proved her to be adequate. 
We afford help, it is true, when needed, but so as to aid without 
encumbering—to strengthen nature when too weak, and to 
regulate her processes when they may chance to be uncertain 
or wayward. But we never disregard her powers until their 
impotence is become manifest. 

It has been often affirmed, for example, on slender authority, 
that childbirth among barbarians and in the more civilized 
regions of the east, is always safe and easy. The assertion is 
entirely erroneous—a remnant, we may call it, of those too 
hastily formed opinions concerning the influence of simple habits 
and of a warm climate on the human frame, to which the Baron 
Montesquieu about a century ago gave such general currency. 
That a warm climate, and the manner of living which it 
seems almost to necessitate, exercise a modifying effect on 
the mind and body of the inhabitants, there can be no doubt, 
but still not of the nature here supposed. The numberless 
allusions in scripture to the hour of ‘sorrow’ peculiar to 
woman, and that in reference to the natives of so warm a 
climate as Palestine, might almost have sufficed to dissipate 
an idea so totally baseless. 

The mortality of native women, in connexion with this period, 
in Caleutta, is shown from recent official documents, to be so 
enormous as almost to exceed belief. On scarcely any other 
authority than that of a government inquiry, and witnesses 
beyond suspicion of exaggerating the evils they depict, would 
it be possible to credit the statements given concerning the 
absurd and mischievous treatment of the unhappy women, and 
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the consequent mortality.* This is a subject on which, of 
course, we cannot be expected to enlarge, though all the cir- 
cumstances referred to deserve to be known, that, if possible, 
an adequate remedy may be applied. The deaths in child- 
birth are reported as not fewer than four, and sometimes jive, 
in every twenty instances: a rate tenfold greater than has ever 
been known even in the Lying-in Hospitals of Europe. This 
estimate of mortality, resting at first on the authority of the 
Baboo Moodusoodun Gupta, a Hindu physician, though eminent 
for his learning and thorough acquaintance with European 
science, appears to have tasked the credulity of the Committee 
of Inquiry, and led them to seek further evidence. In conse- 
quence, Mr, Martin, a surgeon long conversant with native 
practice, was examined as to his opinion of the Baboo’s estimate, 
who, in reply, states that the treatment altogether of the native 
women in those circumstances is pernicious—that he is surprised 
the mortality is not even greater. ‘Few European women,’ 
says he, ‘ would survive it.’+ 

It may be true, and, from inquiry, we believe it is, that this 
abuse of common sense in the management of such patients is 
less flagrant in the rest of India than it is in the capital. But 
from hints in Lieut.-Colonel Sykes’ report on the Government 
Charitable Dispensaries in India, there is reason to infer that 
the evil is by no means limited to Calcutta. Indeed, in Dr. 
Wise’s Commentary on Hindu Medicine, we have proof that the 
destructive customs among the Hindus alluded to have pre- 
vailed from ancient times.{ 

Affection and judgment in the management and nursing of 
children do not always go together even in England; but the 
Hindu physician before mentioned states that, in Hindustan, 
children from the time of their birth are subjected to great 
danger from the circumstances to which they are exposed, in 
common with their mothers, except that they are not drugged with 
spices: and the consequences are fatal fevers and tetanus. He 
emphatically says, ‘I do not see in the town of Calcutta any 


* The report whose title stands at the beginning of this article is, with the nume- 
Tous appendices, a voluminous mass of the most curious and interesting information 
concerning the sanitary condition of Calcutta and environs, furnished by a great 
variety of persons, Hindu and European—judges, coroners, engineers, police 
magistrates, physicians, surgeons, &c. Scarce a topic that concerns the health and 
well-being of a great city but is here amply discussed and illustrated. No such full 
report, so far as we know, has ever been made in reference to the state of public 
health of any of the capital cities of Europe. 

+ Appendix D, page 96. A further corroboration is found in the evidence of 
Dr. Duncan Stewart in the same appendix, D, page 156. Also in this gentleman’s 
paper in the report of the Medicat College of Bengal for the year 1846-7. 

rf Wise. Book vy. chap 1. 
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‘children that are in perfect health.* But it is not in the 
capital solely that such evils flourish: intimations of their ex- 
istence in quarters of the country remotely apart are to be found 
in Lieut.-Colonel Sykes’s report on Native Dispensaries. The 
native sub-assistant surgeon of the Allahabad Dispensary 
describes a very fatal infant’s disease named ‘ Mithooa,’ so called 
from its being absurdly supposed to arise from the sweetness of 
the mother’s milk, but which appears to resemble the mesenteric 
wasting of Europe. ‘ At about the second month of its infantile 
life” says this humane Hindu, 


‘ Every child is made to take opium, wine, or some other narcotic 
drug, to lull it to sleep. This unnatural and cruel practice has gained 
so firm a footing, in this city in particular, that even the rich mothers, 
who can easily afford servants for their children—nay, who have them 
already —indulge in it frequently.—‘ The ample opportunity (leisure) 
afforded to the mother by this inhuman course, and the very small 
number of times she is required to suckle the child, induce her soon 
to overlook the evil and dangerous consequences, and to resume her 
task of destruction.’—Journal, Stat. Society, vol. x., p. xiii. 


The difficulties which stand in the way of the treatment of 
diseases in the Hindu female, though not insurmountable, are 
extremely formidable, and ought to be well understood by those 
who would administer aid to the natives. It is probable (from 
intimations in the Fever Hospital report) that the obstacles are 
fewer in the chief cities than in the provinces. In Calcutta, to 
both Mahometan and Hindu females admission may be obtained, 
at all events when the complaint has become alarming; but 
even there prejudice is fortified by indifference. Dr. Duncan 
Stewart, alluding to the natives in the capital, says, ‘ Un- 
‘happily, the degrading religion of the Hindus inculcates no 
‘ better moral than fatalism, and considers females and infants, 
* except the first born, as objects of much inferior consideration 
* to a cow.’ 

The widespread, it might seem almost universal, prevalence 
of sickness and disease must not be overlooked. In the four 
sickly months of the year, from August to November, the Hindu 
physician before mentioned estimates the number in the 
different Thannahs of Calcutta affected with fevers at eighteen 
thousand. Others assert that this is even below the truth. The 
same witness affirms that nearly two-thirds of the native popu- 
lation suffer from dyspepsia, which, though not itself fatal, is a 


* Mr Reid, another medical witness, gives it as his opinion that one fourth of the 
native children have disease of the spleen, a consequence of remittent and inter- 
mittent fevers. Appendix F, page 70. 
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i source of much debility, and lays the foundation of some of 
i their most fatal diseases—dysenteries and fluxes. Concerning 
i the general aspect of Hindu society in respect of health, an ex- 
it perienced surgeon, Mr. Brett, says, ‘the prevalence of disease 
‘among the lower orders is very striking to an European 
‘medical man in all great cities in India, but much more in 
i * Calcutta.’ Patients, who in England are numbered by hun- 
Yi dreds, or by thousands, are here counted by hundreds of thou- 
= sands. In two dispensaries alone, the Colingah and the Gur- 
ranhutta—the applicants for relief in the four years ending 
1837, were six hundred and forty six thousand six hundred and 
eighteen, namely, for medical advice and medicines, three hundred 
and forty three thousand five hundred and fifty eight, or 85,889 
each year; and for surgical assistance three hundred and three 
thousand and sixty ; or at the yearly rate of 75,765. The sickli- 
ness, as distinguished from severe disease, may be judged of 
from the fact that, among the medical class of patients, those 
for rheumatism alone amounted to a hundred and two thousand 
three hundred and three ; whilst among the surgical class there 
were fifty two thousand and sixty-six suffering from diseases of 
the skin; and with ailments, classed under the head of ‘ ulcers, 
abscesses, cancers, &c.,’ the enormous number of one hundred 
and ninety thousand and twenty-three, or 47,405, year by year! 
In glancing at the reports of the Government charitable dispen- 
saries in the provinces, besides a multitude of patients with 
ulcers and the like, we notice a number of maladies being 
successfully treated, which the medical staff of a remote 
mission station (were such once attached) would be equally able 
to relieve or cure. We now refer to cataract, and other curable 
diseases of the eye. In the Calcutta Eye Infirmary and Dis- 
pensary, out of six thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven eye 
cases admitted in four years, occurs the very high proportion 
of 1012 afflicted with cataracts. Among the patients of the 
seventeen provincial dispensaries we remark eight hundred 
and twenty-one cases of cataract admitted during the brief 
period of their establishment, being, at the date of Colonel 
Sykes’ report, about two years and a half. 

Where disease in a population is so rife, so too probably 
will be death. For the provincial districts we have no data on 
this head, but the latest estimate for Calcutta, on the annual 
average of eleven years, supplied in one of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sykes’ statistical papers,* gives the deaths as nearly one to 
nineteen of the population; a very high ratio; but which, in 


—Stat. Journal, vol. viii. p. 50. 


* On the Population and Mortality of Calcutta, by Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes. 
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this instance, is inhanced by the fact that owing to a great dis- 
proportion between the sexes in Calcutta,—one hundred males 
to fifty eight females,—there can be only a comparatively small 
number of children, (the class which in Europe always yields 
the largest proportion of the deaths,) and, consequently, there 
must be a terrible waste of adult life. ° 

The medical knowledge of the modern Hindus demands 
scarcely a passing notice, being little in amount, and what there 
is, of very inferior quality. In their theory, they are repre- 
sented by Dr. Duncan Stewart as Brownonians of the first 
order, who dread whatever tends to lessen vital action: Their 
decoctions or ptisans are innumerable, but all tonic and ex- 
citant, and they are administered without reference to the 
periods of remission and exacerbation. 


‘The mineral medicines most in use amongst them,’ he remarks,. 
‘are a sulphuret of mercury and white arsenic, which are sometimes 
employed with unquestionable and wonderful benefit, and as often with — 
great and terrible evil consequences. In feeling the pulse, a native 
Hukeem lays three fingers along the radial artery ; if the vessel can- 
not be felt to throb with equal force upon the most distant, as on the 
first finger, extreme danger is apprehended, and recourse had forth- 
with to ptisans, pills, and powders.’—Appendix D, p. 158. 


Of the structure of the human body, the functions of the 
various organs in health, the effects of disease on those organs, 
and practical medicine, including operative surgery, the modern 
Hindus know next to nothing. Anciently, about three centuries 
before the Christian era, the healing art would seem to have 
been cultivated with such ardour as enabled them to produce 
systematic writings on medicine, some of which are still ex- 
tant; the knowledge being derived, among other sources, from 
dissection of the body. But so ignorant were Europeans of the 
medical literature of the Hindus, that even Sir William Jones 
could write,—‘ there is no evidence that, in any language of 
‘ Asia, there exists one original treatise on medicine considered 
‘as a science.* This opinion Dr. Wise, in his Commentary, 
abundantly refutes; and he agrees with Dr. Royle and Professor 
Wilson, that the Arabians in the eighth century appear to have 
studied the Hindu works before those of the Greeks. At pre- 
sent, owing to various causes, some of which have been long 
in operation, the Hindus are almost in as profound ignorance 
of their own famous authors as the Europeans. 


‘ More lately,’ says Dr. Wise, ‘ the diffusion of the European system 
of medicine operated as a discouragement to the study of Sanscrit 


* Dr. Wise’s Preface, p. iv. 
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works ; and the prejudice against the national system grew stronger 
as the ancient medical works became more inaccessible from their 
rarity, and imperfect copies were substituted as the ignorance of the 
people increased. The expense of drugs was also considerable, and 
the difficulty of procuring them genuine became greater, as they were 
less sought after and appreciated, which led to the introduction of in- 
ferior substitutes. Thus confidence in these medical prescriptions 
diminished still more; and the consequence of such neglect was, to 
increase the prejudice against the ancient science even among the 
Hindus, and to lead to the substitution of superstition and quackery. 
The system of Bhutaredya, which included the offering up of certain 
prayers and incantations, was introduced, as well as the worshipping 
of village gods, for the cure of diseases, as proper medical assistance 
became more difficult to meet the pressing wants of the people. The 
native practice of medicine may now be said to be in this lamentable 
state of depression over all Hindustan; but it was far otherwise, as 
cultivated by the ancient Hindus. A very few practitioners may still 
be found in the neighbourhood of cities, in the service of rich indi- 
viduals, in whose families the ancient treatises of their forefathers are 
studied, and transmitted from generation to generation. I have had 
the happiness of knowing such a family of hereditary physicians, rich, 
independent, and much respected. Among such the ancient medical 
works are so highly valued, that the influence of station, rank, and 
money, will often be ineffectually exerted in procuring these manu- 
scripts. In some cases, it is even difficult to obtain permission to copy 
such works at the owner’s house, from a belief that all the good to be 
derived from their possession, which God had bestowed on the indi- 
vidual and his family, would vanish on the work being sold, or even 
the precepts communicated to unauthorized individuals.’—Preface, p. v. 


Such is the Hindu medical science as it exists at present. 
But there is another evil, besides ignorance of medicine pecu- 
liar to Hindus, — viz., Caste, an institution which one of 
the witnesses in the Fever Hospital Report pronounces ‘ an 
‘enormous injury to public health, because prejudicial to 
* public happiness.’* Some knowledge of this complex mystery 
a European physician, who would be acceptable or useful to 
the sick, must needs acquire. Dr. Jackson says, in reference 
to hospitals, that the prejudice and feeling of caste must be 
scrupulously attended to, if institutions of this kind are to have 
any value in the eyes of the natives.t The testimony of another 
witness is, that ‘ to a medical man administering to the natives 
* of Bengal, it is a sine gud non that he be acquainted with their 
* habits, mode of thinking, and language.’ Also, that in any 
hospital, it is essential there be separate divisions for Christians, 


* Mr. Martin’s Appendix D, p. 98. t Appendix C, p. elvi. 
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Mahommedans, and Hindus. The latter, indeed, require ar- 
rangements peculiar to themselves; it being deemed essential 
that one caste should not enter the apartments of another, and 
that there should be Mahommedan and Hindu cooks. Out of 
doors, as in a garden or place of exercise, all would, without 
scruple, meet and mingle together.* The lower the caste, the 
more intense is said to be the prejudice ; but this, perhaps, is 
doubtful. A native sub-assistant surgeon of one of the pro- 
vincial dispensaries, complaining of want of accommodation in 
the building for the assembling of out-patients, gives the fol- 
lowing instructive piece of information :— 


‘This is the only reason why the respectable people hesitate to 
come in the dispensary for medicine, where they very justly appre- 
hend the disagreeable necessity of either standing up till they are 
called, or to sit down with persons whose touch, nay, even proximity, 
is not only calculated to cause a disgrace, but to impose upon them the 
necessity of washing their body after such a contact has taken place, 
even if it be so by chance.’+ 


In towns there are numbers who, having lost caste, have no 
particular prejudices more than the forlorn and outcast of other 
countries ; and it is well to be aware that there is no rooted 
dislike, on the part of any, to receiving advice and medicines 
from Europeans. Mr. Martin says,— 


‘ Such is the confidence of those natives who have opportunities of 
observing the relative advantages of their own and our plan of treat- 
ment, that they will always apply for medicines even to Christian 
ladies and gentlemen in preference to their own doctors. The intelli- 
gence common to every Christian they consider of more value than 
the boasted knowledge of the empirics.—Appendix F, p. 56. 


What has been said, and more to the purpose might be added, 
proves how greatly European medical science is needed in 
Bengal, and, it may be presumed also, throughout the whole of 
our eastern possessions. The duty of meeting these wants no 
one will contest who has read the history of Our Lord and his 
Apostles. Acts of mercy would seem to have divided the 
Saviour’s time day by day, or it perhaps might be affirmed that 
more of his time was spent in ‘doing good,’ in the sense of 
healing diseases and infirmities, than in preaching. The preg- 
nant brevity of the New Testament narrative is such, that, 
without some attention, we are apt to miss a full conception of 


* Mr. P. O’Brien, Appendix F, p. 61. 
¢ Callachund Day’s Report of the Bhowaneepoor Dispensary, January, 1845. 
The italics are in the original. 
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the extent of his labours, as well as of the stir and excitement 
the exercise of his miraculous power produced over a wide 
extent of country. What a glimpse of those ever-memorable 
times is presented in the last three verses of the fourth chapter 
of Matthew! where, as in a vision, are seen multitudes from 
places near and remote crowding to him, carrying, we may 
conceive, their sick, blind, and lame on beds, couches, and in 
other modes peculiar to that age and country, amongst whom 
are groups from regions beyond the Holy Land, of neither the 
Jews’ creed nor kindred, but all welcome to him who, in 
assuming our common nature, revived the law of universal 
brotherhood. 


‘And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease among the people. And his fame 
went throughout all Syria: and they brought unto him all sick people 
that were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those 
which had the palsy; and he healed them. And there followed him 
great multitudes of people from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from 
Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan.’ 


Nor is the policy of affording at every mission-station medical 
and surgical assistance to those who are the objects of Christian 
instruction a whit less clear than the duty. We have heard a 
missionary of thirty years’ experience in India, and who com- 
menced a mission in one of the then recently ceded districts in 
the Carnatic, declare that, but for the attention he was at some 
pains to render the sick, he knew not how he could have gained 
the confidence and ultimately the affection of the natives, their 
peculiar circumstances having filled them with suspicions and 
hostile feelings in reference to all Europeans. It was his 
opinion that nothing would more promote the success of 
missions among the Hindus, by disarming their prejudices, 
and allaying the fears which they are so apt to entertain of their 
conquerors, than this description of aid, bestowed in a patient, 
kindly, disinterested spirit. But on this part of the subject it 
is needless to dilate. 

Assuming, then, that every mission station (and in Hindustan 
and Ceylon those in connexion with Protestant churches alone, 
chiefly English and American, number probably two hundred*) 
ought to possess one or more practitioners of medicine, the 
question comes—of what class should they be, European or 


* The principal stations and sub-stations together must number several hundreds. 
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native? If the latter, of course converts, trained for the pur- 
pose. There are strong arguments in favour of medical 
missionaries being from Europe—in particular, because of that 
union of steadfastness of character with energy in action which 
they are supposed pre-eminently to possess, rendering them 
more worthy of trust than converted natives. But there is this 
difficulty—a difficulty that has never been surmounted, of 
finding any considerable number of able, properly educated 
Europeans willing to devote their lives to the self-denying, or 
rather, it should be said, self-sacrificing, and beyond conception 
arduous, duties of a medical missionary. It is true we have 
noble examples of this in the Chinese mission, but these, be it 
observed, are not numerous, nor ever in the nature of things 
likely to be so. For it must be understood that when speaking 
of European medical missionaries we do not mean dabblers in 
physic—persons who may have added to their theological 
training a course or two of medical lectures, or a few months’ 
attendance at an hospital, but men who have devoted years, 
and less will not suffice, of unremitting attention to the ac- 
quisition of professional knowledge and skill.* 

No doubt a missionary groping his way by the help of 
common sense and a smattering of knowledge, drawn from 
Buchan or Graham, or the medical articles in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, may do, in comparison of the native quacks and 
dealers in amulets and charms, some good, attract crowds of 
patients, and gain avast reputation. But something more than 
this ought to be secured when we aim at the twofold object of 
curing diseases and impressing the more intelligent natives 
with a just sense of the superiority of our skill, especially of the 
surprising resources of European surgery. Now, this being 
granted, we contend that mission stations will never secure an 
adequate medical staff, which supposes at least three persons— 
one for medicine, another for the surgical department, and a 
third for dispensing, unless we look to native agency—in a word, 
to the professional training of native Christian converts, the 
males for physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, and, what is 
of almost equal importance, the females for midwives and 
nurses. It is gratifying to know, from recent authority of the 
highest character, that the Hindu youth have remarkable 
aptitude for the acquisition of European science, and that a 


* Besides the twelve or thirteen medical missionaries, from America and Europe, 
settled in China, there are, we believe, eight medical missionaries of various grades 
employed in Palestine and Syria, in connexion with the London Society for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews, the American Board of Missions, and the 
Syrian Medical Aid Asscciation. We know of no others in the missionary field. 
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number have already been trained in the Calcutta Medical 
College and Hospitals, to whom, as the reader may possibly 
have gathered, is now chiefly committed the working of the 
Government Charitable Dispensaries. From Colonel Sykes it 
appears, and the information to most of our readers will be new, 
the Calcutta Medical College, with auxiliary male and female 
hospitals, 


‘Has its European professors of anatomy and midwifery, surgery, 
medicine, botany, chemistry, and materia medica; and to the European 
it presents the unexpected and singular feature of turning out 
accoucheurs, surgeons, and anatomists, from the castes of Brahmins, 
Boyddows, bankers, oilmen, writer-castes, and Mahommedans, as well 
as Christians. The natural as well as religious repugnance which 
must have been overcome in these castes, bears strong testimony to 
the changes that can be effected even in rooted predilections, when 
operated upon through the medium of the understanding.’ 


The successful students are appointed sub-assistant-surgeons 
to the several charitable dispensaries founded by Government, 
to regimental hospitals, and to native regiments. In the year 
1842-3, there were thirteen of those dispensaries, and the year 
following the number was seventeen. What addition has 
since been made we are unable to say. The annual report of 
the Medical College of Bengal for session 1846-7, (the twelfth 
year of the institution,) is now before us, and furnishes a list of 
thirty-seven sub-assistant-surgeons to dispensaries, educated at 
the college in the English class, (in which the instruction is 
conveyed in the English language,) and ninety native doctors, 
employed chiefly in connexion with native regiments and with 
hospitals, who had been educated in the secondary, otherwise 
called the military, or Hindustani class ; and fourteen Ceylon 
sub-assistants; making in all 141 native medical men sent 
forth to practise since the establishment of the college. Con- 
cerning the zeal and success with which the studies are pur- 
sued, both in the English and Hindustani departments, the 
annual reports of the college supply varied convincing evidence, 
which our space does not permit us to produce—except in 
regard to the pursuit of anatomy by dissection of the body, 
carried on seemingly to an extent scarce rivalled in London or 
Paris. To Dr. Goodeve, a name that will be immortal in India, 
is the honour due of having been the first to establish the 
practice of human dissection by native students, as well as the 
first hospital for the reception of native females. In 1837, 
sixty bodies were anatomized ; in 1844, five hundred and eight. 
The whole number since the period before mentioned to 
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March 1847, was 3369; and this in the centre of Asia, in spite 
of the prejudices of caste, which have existed through thirty 
centuries! The number of native students in the college at the 
close of the late session was 75 in the English class, and 119 
in the Hindustani class; of which aggregate of 194, there are 
114 Mussulmans, chiefly from the north-west provinces; 42 
Hindus, including eleven Brahmins; and the remaining 38 
Ceylon students, and native Christians.* 

Colonel Sykes, in his paper on the Charitable Dispensaries 
in India, before referred to, supplies abundant evidence of the 
humanity and ability of the native sub-assistant surgeons. 
Besides those in Bengal, there are a number of dispensaries 
(eleven or twelve) in the Presidency of Madras, though, not 
as the former, under native, but European surgeons. In the 
public letter authorizing their formation, however, is this im- 
portant suggestion— On the establishment of these hospitals 
‘ample opportunity of instruction should be afforded to such 
‘ native students of medicine as may be in a condition to avail 
‘themselves of such an advantage.+ In Bombay Presidency, 
too, there are dispensaries (of the number we are not informed) 
placed as those in Madras, under European surgeons. When 
to these promising institutions in the provincial towns, we add 
the hospitals and dispensaries of the three presidential cities and 
the medical college in each,{ there surely can be nothing 
visionary in assuming that the way to the attainment of a com- 
petent native medical staff, on the part of every mission station 
in Hindustan and Ceylon, is fairly open. It is no part of our 
design, in this article, to enter upon details ; we have no detailed 
plan to propose for general adoption. We present a number 
of important facts, lay down certain principles, endeavour to 
obviate objections, and suggest the course that may be, as we 
believe, successfully pursued. But we have perhaps too imper- 
fect knowledge of the wants of a mission station in India, as 
well as of the description of persons, among their converts, 


* For students not of the English class, text-books in medicine, anatomy, 
and surgery, have been prepared in the Hindustani language. The London 
Pharmacopq@ia circulates in a Bengali, Gregory’s Outlines of Chemistry in a 
Hindustani, dress, Also, the letter-press accompanying an Atlas of Anatomical 
Plates, has been written in, or translated into, the same language. There is, besides, 
for the use of the military class, which is composed chiefly of Mussulmans from 
the north-west provinces, a good general library of European books, which have 
been translated into the Urdu by the Vernacular Translation Society of the north- 
‘West provinces. 

Tt Stat. Jour. vol. x., p. 22. 

¢ Besides the Bengal Medical College in Calcutta, there is a Medical College or 
Seminary, for the benefit of the natives, in Madras, and another in Bombay. As to 
the extent of the operations of either we have no information. 
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whom the missionaries would find it expedient to select for 
the medical profession—to do more than this. Thus much, 
however, is obvious—in selecting natives of either sex, con- 
verts only ought to be considered eligible. Of native medical 
men, educated in the new colleges, there will probably in a 
few years be an abundant supply; from which, (were no 
other qualification requisite than professional competency) 
choice might be made. But such a course is not even to be 
thought of. Whatever the intellectual ability, unless the moral 
character of the Hindu be purified and restrained by the true 
religion, he is unfit for the society of a Christian settlement. 
The first experiment of the kind that might be ventured would 
probably be the last. It is, however, reasonable to assume that 
the same description of persons now chosen for catechists, 
assistants, teachers, assistant schoolmasters, &c., would equally 
answer, regard being had to natural aptitude and disposition, 
for physicians and surgeons; and these, where the locality 
rendered it convenient, might be put apprentice to a provincial 
dispensary ; or be sent at once to study in one of the presi- 
dential cities; while for the duties of midwife and sick-nurse 
the native female schools would afford an ample supply of 
proper candidates.* 

Should any one be still tempted to doubt the natural ability 
of the Hindus for the medical profession, we gladly refer all 
such to Colonel Sykes’ elaborate statistical papers on the 
Educational Institutions of India ; in which they will discover 
proofs, such proofs as few could expect, sufficient to dissipate 
all doubts on the subject. The truthfulness and purity of the 
Hindu character in both sexes, even in promising converts, is a 
matter about which there may be room for misgiving ; but in 
respect of mental ability and manual dexterity, supposing 
proper culture, there can be none whatever. We only wish the 
Colonel’s educational papers might find a larger body of readers 
than the somewhat select circle who patronize the Statistical 
Society’s Journal; for they well deserve perusal, especially by 
the friends of missions, as furnishing extremely valuable infor- 
mation, not elsewhere to be found, on the condition of that 
countless population whose spiritual and temporal welfare so 
many Christian societies are seeking to promote.t 


* The able Hindu physician, Moodoosoodun Gupta, in his evidence regarding 
the establishment of a school of midwifery, says, in allusion to the female scholars of 
a well known eminent missionary, in Calcutta, ‘I think Mrs. Wilson’s female pupils 
will be anxious, some of them, to be admitted students of midwifery. Hindu 
women have no objection to Christian or Mussulmanee midwives, if skilful, to act as 
midwives only.’—Appendix, p. 88. 

t In the last annual Report of the Medical College of Bengal, appears a highly 
interesting lengthened account of the progress of the four Hindu medical students 
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Apart altogether from a consideration of immediate benefits to 
suffering humanity, which would flow from the adoption of the 
scheme we suggest, we hold that great ultimate good to missions 
and to Indian civilization, and that at no remote period, would 
result from a general diffusion of a knowledge ofmedicine ; espe- 
cially of that branch on whichasascienceit mainly rests—human 
anatomy and physiology, including the natural history of man. 
No department of knowledge merely human is so much needed 
and would be so beneficial—tending, as it must, to open the 
eyes of the effeminate Hindus to the abominable character of 
a number of their social customs—in particular to the evils of 
marriage at so early an age as it usually takes place among 
them; to Polygamy; to the feebleness of the marriage tie; 
to their unjust contempt for the character of woman, and their 
utter ignorance of her position relatively to the man. These 
are traits which bespeak the deepest moral debasement ; and 
which, as they have existed from time immemorial, oppose at 
every point the entrance of a holy religion. To suppose the 
general prevalence of pure, scriptural Christianity in Hindustan, 
is to imagine a transformation in the people, such as would occur 
in no other part of the known world; for the religion of Christ 
is really more opposed to the Brahminical system (that is, in a 
greater number of particulars) than to all other false religions 
taken together. The Hindu, with excellent natural parts, is 
politically now, as he has for many centuries been, a timid, feeble 
being; patient to endure oppression and insult, but impotent 
to pursue the means of his own elevation. The causes of this 
infirmity of character may be various:—some may incline to 
fix upon one class of causes, and some upon another, to account 
for the indisputable fact. But, after long study of their character, 
we do not hesitate to declare thatearly marriages, and the other 
violations of the natural law in reference to the female sex, lie 
at the root of the degradation of the Hindus, from which nothing, 
except a knowledge of the true relation of the sexes, as taught 
and enforced by the Christian religion, and illustrated by human 
physiology, can ever raise them. 

In pleading for the connexion of medicine with missions, every- 
where in India, and the employment of native converts, trained 
up for this object in their own land, we would be understood as 
advocating the extension of the same advantage to missions in 


brought to London from Calcutta, by Dr. Goodeve, for the purpose of completing 
their professional studies. This is the first occasion, it is remarked, with reference 
to an examination at the College of Surgeons, these young Indians have had an 
opportunity of showing publicly their capacity for acquiring the sciences and pro- 
fessional knowledge of the western world, and that in such contests they are equal 
to their European fellow subjects. Ifthe capacity of these four stndents is to be 
taken as the Hindu standard, it is a high one indeed. 
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other parts. There is no reason why, at Sierra Leone, intel- 
ligent negro Christians should not be taught scientific medi- 
cine, with reference to the service of Protestant missions in 
Western Africa; Christian Hottentots and Caffres at Cape 
Town, for the missions in that great colony and the regions 
beyond ; Polynesians, at Sidney, for those in the Pacific; and 
Chinese, at Singapore and Hong Kong, for the Protestant 
missions in China and the Indian Archipelago. Our beautiful 
colony of Ceylon, the seat of many flourishing missions, we 
may reasonably hope will, ere long, have a native medical 
college and auxiliary institutions of its own. 

There is this, with regard to European medical science, 
worthy of attentive consideration; little or no impediment 
exists to its universal reception, and the remark will apply even 
to the anatomizing of dead bodies ; for scruples, on this head, 
we have seen, disappear with surprising celerity. Other kinds 
of knowledge, with the exception, perhaps, of the art of war, 
(which the lowest savage will eagerly learn of his civilized 
brother), are often slighted through indolence or prejudice. 
Not so with medicine. Everywhere in the east, and, indeed, 
in all heathen countries, it is sought after with an avidity 
amounting to a passion; and the more its benefits are tasted, 
the more its professors are followed, honoured, and all but 
worshipped. Why, then, has so little been done for the diffu- 
sion of this noble science, especially in the populous regions 
of Southern Asia, so long connected with us by the twofold 
ties of politics and commerce‘ Simply because there has been 
no visible prospect of pecuniary advantage. The mercantile 
spirit has not been interested, and the matter, therefore, until, 
as it were, but yesterday, has been left to the benevolent few. 
But the impulse to diffuse a knowledge of the Gospel operates 
in another manner. It impels, in the career of practical bene- 
volence, all true Christians with a steady force; and, conse- 
quently, should the friends of missions learn to embrace, as 
part of their scheme, the instruction in medicine on an exten- 
sive scale, of suitable persons from among their converts, the 
few remaining years of the present century would suffice to 
effect a revolution in the opinions and habits of the Oriental 
world, greater and more profound than has hitherto been ac- 
complished by all the other means combined—it being always 
to be borne in mind, as we have before hinted, that what 
Christianity, in social morals, authoritatively teaches, human 
physiology illustrates and confirms. 
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Art. V. (1.) Life of Jean Paul F. Richter, compiled from various 
sources, Sc. 2 vols. Chapman’s Catholic Series. 1845. 

(2.) Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By J. P. F. Ricurer. 
Translated from the German by E. H. Nort. 2 vols. W. 
Smith. 1845. 

(3.) Walt and Vult; or, the Twins. Translated from the Flegel- 
jahre of Jean Paut by the Author of the ‘ Life of Jean Paul.’ 
2 vols. Boston. Munroe and Co. 1846. 


WE have hailed with pleasure the appearance amongst us of a 
complete work of Jean Paul’s, especially as it is one that not 
only affords us a full view of that sympathy with common life, 
and that tender-hearted stoicism, which were his noblest 
characteristics, but almost brings his individual self before us 
in the height of his conflict with poverty and neglect. 

What we here propose is not a complete review of Richter, 
as a great imaginative and philosophical writer. We shall 
limit our present essay to a consideration of the most inter- 
esting points of Richter’s character, genius, and life, as they 
are presented in the biography which is before us, and as 
they are illustrated and brought out in artistic relief and 
beautiful colouring in the two works of fiction that accompany 
it. We would especially endeavour to estimate the real nature 
and worth of that semi-religious philosophy, of which his ficti- 
tious narratives are a poetical exposition. To omit this part 
of our duty were to overlook that which is most distinctive, 
and of deepest import in our author, and that which gives to any 
powerful fiction its rank and dignity above the tales of the 
nursery. 

Time was when, to the ears of most of us, the name of 
Jean Paul was like the name of some far distant island, which 
adventurous navigators had discovered and coasted, but not 
explored. They had descried its lofty peaks, resting in sun- 
shine, or wrapt in storms—had caught a glimpse of its tangled 
masses of verdure, its winding valleys, and dark defiles—and 
had even brought us from its shores some bright prickly shells, 
and lucid pearls, and flowers not destitute of beauty or perfume ; 
but they told us, at the same time, of the strange wildness of 
the uncultivated region, where nature rioted in unchecked and 
unregulated luxuriance, and of the uncouth, obscure barbarian 
language, which seemed to render intercourse hopeless. But 
this is the age of victories over all obstacles to intercourse, 
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whether physical or mental. Provinces of the intellect, some 
rich and fertile, some barren and dreary enough, long separated 
by local space or lapse of time from general knowledge, are 
now brought near, and opened to our view. It were then, 
indeed, passing strange if no resolute pioneer were found who 
would open a way for us through all the crags and thickets and 
defiles that were said to bar the entrance into the domain of 
Richter’s genius. We rejoice to see that task achieved. And 
if we do no more than quietly follow the track of the pioneer, 
as far as he has hitherto proceeded, and point out to those 
who are willing to accompany us some of the beauties and 
wonders of the place, we may not discharge an idle or un- 
interesting part. We can truly say that we have found the 
road both pleasant and cheerful—somewhat tangled, indeed, 
yet, on the whole, much to our mind; and the recital we shall 
endeavour to give comes from us con amore. 

The life of Richter, which extended to a period of sixty-two 
years, falls naturally into two divisions of equal length; the 
former of which includes, together with his childhood, the long 
season of his privations and severe struggles, and terminates 
with the publication of his Hesperus, which first secured him a 
high and distinguished rank in the literature of his country. 
It is this portion of his life that is both most interesting in 
itself, and which affords us the best insight into the character 
and genius of the man, revealing their formation and develop- 
ment. He has himself told us, in his own peculiar style, his 
reminiscences of childhood, in the unfinished production which 
he intended for an Autobiography, entitled ‘Wahrheit aus 
meinem Leben.’ (Truth from my own life.) This, however, 
goes no farther than his thirteenth year, when he received his 
first communion; but such as it is, it is rich, not merely in 
pictures from memory of external scenes, but also in lively 
images of the feelings and conceptions which these awakened. 
Such images seem to have been cherished with a simple 
fondness in his soul, which remained to the last childlike and 
sincere; even as great nations love to dwell on the hallowed 
traditions of their earliest age, and to linger in recollection 
among its shadowy forms. The distinctness with which he 
retained and was able to represent those inward impressions, 
shows that, even as a child, the habit of self-observation was 
natural to him. He has thus been able to note with vividness 
and accuracy some of the most important traces of his mental 
progress, the development of his intellect, imagination, and 
affections. And in such simple annals of the morning hours 
of our being, how much of true psychological instruction may 
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be found! It is often then as in the morning hours of the day 
—the brilliancy of the light and the clearness of the air invest 
the outward world with a beauty, and kindle emotions within 
us, that are afterwards unknown. To seize those perceptions, 
and enshrine them in the memory, is to gather some of not the 
least valuable of life’s treasures. If Richter has done nothing 
more towards his biography, he has done this. The fragment 
of his childhood’s memoirs forms a secure foundation, on which 
the structure of his subsequent history may be fitly reared. 
That course has been wisely pursued by the author of the life 
which we are now reviewing, who has commenced her work 
with a translation of the piece referred to, introducing it with a 
sketch of the mountainous region in Germany, on the borders 
of which Richter was nurtured. 

In the north-east corner of the kingdom of Bavaria, not 
far from Saxony, lies the district of the Fichtelgebirge, or Pine- 
mountains, with their dark wooded summits, inhabited by a 
simple, primitive race, many of whom are occupied as wood 
cutters, and others as charcoal-burners and smelters of iron. 
In the small towns, manufactures are carried on, conjoined 
generally with agricultural occupations. Luxury, splendour, 
and pomp, are things unknown. Industry, neatness, and a 
plain homeliness, with strictness of manners and seriousness of 
demeanour, flourish there as household virtues. Friendly and 
confidential intercourse is general. Old traditional observances, 
festive epochs, such as church-consecrations and annual fairs, 
are there kept with unabated interest and zeal. Whether it 
may be so still we cannot tell; the waves of change may there 
also, as elsewhere, have removed or half effaced such memorials 
of the olden time and preservatives of olden feeling ; but so it 
was in Jean Paul’s youth. It was the home of open-hearted 
German simplicity and honesty. The French manners, the 
affectation and foppery, the effeminate sentimentality, and the 
loose scepticism that had invaded the larger cities, were here 
unknown, or only displayed in isolated instances. Such was 
the character of the society in which our hero was trained, and 
from whose healthful influences his mind received some of its 
most peculiar and attractive mouldings. Amply did he repay the 
debt by transferring to the ground of his poetic pictures the 
various interesting scenes of that domestic life, the natural 
scenery associated with it, its noble embodiments of dignity, 
goodness, and friendship, and its varied incidents of pleasure 
and pain, delineating them in unfading colours, and with a 
charming truthfulness. The original position which Providence 
assigned him was one extremely favourable for a fair insight 
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into the forms of life around him. He was not the son of a 
rustic or a tradesman, but of a country parson, whose circum- 
stances indeed were straitened enough, but whose mind was 
cultivated, and his spirit generous and benevolent. His father 
also came of a good stock; the grandfather was rector of the 
Gymnasium in Neustadt, with which he united the offices of 
chanter and organist. But our German neighbours seem to give 
high names to very insignificant posts,* for his combined 
income from all three sources amounted to no more than 
150 florins annually, about 9/. sterling! Truly, this was a 
‘hunger-fountain,’ as Jean Paul calls it, and here ‘thirty-five 
years long he stood and drank.’ But, though very poor, he 
was a most devout, pious, and conscientious man, enjoying the 
merited tribute of universal love and esteem, transmitting to his 
descendants by his example and character a better inheritance 
than riches. He was a man of earnest prayer, and it is truly 
pleasant to read in his grandson’s narrative, how the inhabitants 
of Neustadt ‘ yet show a bench behind the organ, where every 
‘ Sunday he kneeled to pray, and a hollow or grotto in the little 
Culm [a solitary conical hill, near Neustadt, surrounded by 
‘ pines,] that he formed for himself to pray in, (at this distance 
‘of time it stands open,) and in which his more ardent son 
‘sported with the Muses and Penury.’ This is the only post- 
humous fame worth desiring—to be hallowed in the memories 
of men as a man of prayer, an Israel, and to have the very spots 
pointed out where such sacred communion was enjoyed. 

But the pleasure of any personal reminiscence of the good 
man himself was denied to his grandson, for he died about five 
months after the birth of the latter. Yet, before his departure, 
a touching interview took place between the unconscious infant 
and the aged saint, which being often told him by his father, 
made a deep impression on his susceptible mind, and awakened 
many tender religious feelings in after years. Being brought 
by his parents with them to the grandfather’s bedside, a 
clergyman who was present said, with scriptural simplicity, ‘ Let 
‘ the old Jacob lay his hand upon the child, that he may bless 
‘him.’ The cold hand was laid on his head, and the blessing 
was spoken by the pilgrim hastening to the end of his conflict, 
which was fondly recalled by the grandson with loving faith 
and thankfulness, in the midst of his own conflicts, when led 
from dark into brighter hours. Much of his character is revealed 
by the fondness with which he clung to this little memorial. 


* Of this we have another instance in the tale of Walt and Vault, whose father, 
though a legal functionary, and titled Mr. Justice Harnish, was, after all, it appears, 
only a peasant, and evidently in the depths of poverty. 
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It shows his serious thoughtfulness, and the earnest, reverential, 
affectionate turn of his mind. 

But we proceed to speak of his father. He appears to have 
been possessed of more mental ability and natural ardour than 
the grandfather, and to have been distinguished by social wit 
and the power of making himself an agreeable and welcome 
guest at the table of the higher orders, without relinquishing 
aught of the uprightness and dignity that became his station. 
He thus secured both their favour and respect, and profited in 
a small degree by their patronage. His talents as a preacher 
appear to have been considerable, and his son attributes it to 
the popularity which he thus acquired, that, while he was yet 
but third master of the Gymnasium, and organist in Wunsiedel, 
he gained a bride in the eldest and favourite daughter of a 
respectable citizen of Hof, together with the goodwill and esteem 
of her parents. What kind of doctrine he preached, we are not 
able to say: if we may judge from his son’s expression, who 
says that he passed for ‘a very strict pastor, and in the pulpit 
for a preacher of the law, we may suppose that he dwelt 
chiefly on the themes of morality, though with greater earnest- 
ness than most of the moral school. His love of music and his 
taste and skill in it were very great, and this faculty his son 
fully inherited; over whose mind and writings it exercised 
a powerfully exciting influence. Of his marriage, the first 
living offspring was our hero, John Paul Frederic, who 
was born at Wunsiedel, a little town lying high up the 
mountain, on the morning of the 21st of March, 1763. He 
was fond of remarking that the spring and he were born 
together ; and, without subjecting ourselves to the charge of 
absurdity for adopting a new kind of astrology, that should 
decide on the temperaments of persons by the seasons in which 
they are born, we may add that there was something more in 
this coincidence in his case than what was casual and meaning- 
less. He was born with the spring, and with its earliest flowers, 
and he seems to have been endowed with the genial spirit that 
was then awakening all nature into life and hopefulness around 
him. His soul had all the cheerfulness of its sun, the freshness 
of its air, the tenderness of its gentle, nourishing rains, the pro- 
gressive power and springing energy of its seeds and plants and 
forest foliage, and thus continued budding and blossoming to 
the Jast. It might be said, indeed, that in another respect his 
productions resembled those of the spring: they have more of 
the promise and dawn of excellence in them than of its perfec- 
tion and finished maturity. 

Two years after his birth, his father removed from Wunsiedel 
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to the small village of Joditz, on the other side of the mountain, 
lying on the Saale, about six miles distant from Hof, having been 
promoted to the office of pastor there by his worthy patroness, 
the Lady Von Plotho. Here it was that the childhood of our 
hero was passed, among the simple scenes of village life, of 
which he has left us so interesting a record. He brings before 
us in the liveliest pictures the joys of the different seasons of the 
year, the whole forming the most natural and attractive Idyllic 
poem that we have ever read. His heart and imagination were 
full of activity: he loved everything, and knew how to derive 
joy and delight from everything. The scenery of the village 
and its neighbourhood was not romantic, but he had that faculty 
within which could impart to it the charms in which it was 
deficient. In his memory and his pages the whole glows with 
the rosy light of life’s morning. From the village school he had 
been removed very soon, to his great regret, his father preferring 
to instruct him and his brother at home. The method of in- 
struction pursued was, unfortunately, that which is easiest for 
the master and least profitable to the pupil—mere learning 
and repeating by rote. While speaking of his father’s labours 
with reverence and love, Richter does the system complete 
satirical justice. But this was the smallest part of his education : 
he read all the books that he could lay hands on, whether he 
understood them or not—especially volumes of old newspapers, 
which his father brought from the Lady Plotho, the contents of 
which he repeated every morning to the old Lady Von Reitzen- 
stein, who lived in the castle of the village, over her coffee. His 
eye and heart were open to the universe around him, and daily 
received new impressions of instruction or excitement. Nor 
did he fail to cast an inward glance into his own being. There 
is a most interesting passage, where he tells his inward ex- 
perience of the birth of self-consciousness, the external position 
and circumstances associated with it remaining indelibly im- 
pressed on his mind, together with the sense, then first awakened, 
of his separate individual being. Of a similar character is his 
account of the summer afternoon, when, as he was returning 
through the fields from Hof, and watching the sunny mountain 
side, with its waving corn-fields, traversed by the coursing 
shadows of the clouds, an undefined longing, till then unfelt, 
came over him, of mingled pain and pleasure, and unremembered 
wishes: it was the soul’s first glimpse and dim perception of the 
Infinite in nature. This feeling he has several times described 
in his works; and who is there of earnest imaginative spirit that 
has not known it? But Richter’s talent lies here: those moods 
of feeling and emotion, and those dreamy conceptions which 
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others find it hard to grasp and impossible to express, he can 
both seize and delineate. Of less importance psychologically, 
but not less interesting, are his recollections of household scenes 
and joys; of his father, studying in winter in the common room 
of the family—or, in summer, committing his sermon to memory 
in an open pleasure-house in a garden outside the village—or 
standing by his field-labourers, not as an overseer, but as a 
friendly shepherd of souls ; of his first childish love, Augustina, 
a little blue-eyed girl; of his state visits to the noble mansion 
of the Baroness, at Zedwitz, where he had his first view of 
patrician dignity and splendour; his visits of business to his 
grandparents in Hof; but especially the glories of its annual 
fair; and those more free and joyous visits to the neighbouring 
pastor of Koditz; his happiness with his little playmate, the 
pastor’s son; and his father’s joy when he could repeat before 
the family circle there, the heads and best passages of the 
Sunday’s sermon. But, as he tells us, 


Y 


‘He ventured upon something yet more bold one afternoon when 
his father was absent. He took the psalm-book, and went to visit an 
extremely aged woman, old as the hills, who had been bed-ridden for 
many years; and placing himself at the bed-side, like the pastor visiting 
the sick, he began to read the psalm for the dying. But he was soon 
interrupted by tears and sobs, not of the old woman, at anything she 
heard from the psalm-book, for she remained cold and unmoved, but 
by his own.’—Life, vol. i., p. 46. 


This circumstance he has transferred to the youthful history 
of his hero, Walt, in the ‘ Flegeljahre.’ 

We love to linger over these traits of youthful character, but 
must hasten on. After ten years’ residence in Joditz, his father 
was promoted by his patroness to the better living of Schwar- 
zenbach on the Saale, a few miles distant, where the son 
enjoyed more advantages, though still of an inferior order, 
in instruction and access to books. But his own mental vigour 
overcame all difficulties. He refers to the pleasure, amounting 
to physical ecstasy, with which he first perused the old Robinson 
Crusoe, on the improved version of which he passes a humorous 
condemnation. The young chaplain, a friend of his father’s, 
gave him voluntary lessons in geography, philosophy, and 
composition, in the last of which he acknowledges great obliga- 
tions to his instructor for the selection of themes—such as, the 
proof of God's existence, of Providence, &c.,—which were 
really fitted to awaken and interest his powers. It was an 
important circumstance that the first topics on which he was 
led to think and write, were those connected with natural 
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theology. In the same direction his serious speculations ran to 
the very close of his life ; and all the religious sentiments with 
which his writings are filled are such as spring out of natural, 
not revealed religion. His bias against the latter must have 
been greatly strengthened by some of the works which, soon 
after this, he eagerly sought and read, such as Semler’s 
Investigation of the Canon, and Lessing’s Fragments. In fact, 
though we find him at the time of his first communion, when 
thirteen years of age, full of devotional feeling, in his sixteenth 
year he had adopted ‘the most zealous heterodoxy.’ This was 
extremely natural, especially in a youth of such an inquiring 
mind and ardent temperament, and at that epoch. Of the 
influences which were then at work in the department of religion, 
both among the clergy and in society, we shall here give a brief 
sketch, which may serve in some measure to account for the 
peculiar modification which Richter’s views assumed. 

When spiritual life decays in a church, formality generally 
supervenes. The loss of the living power is superficially 
cloaked by the prominence of the mechanical appearance. 
In the Romish community, we have the formalism of rites and 
ceremonies, and ascetic observances among a certain class. In 
Protestant national churches, we have the equally destructive 
formalism of a stiff adherence to their standards or symbolical 
books, and to a stereotyped form of notions and usages. This 
process of stereotyping, be it remembered, may go on in com- 
munities and churches that acknowledge no human standards; 
but that part of the subject, though momentous, we cannot 
handle at present. In the Lutheran church this blighting evil 
had long been reigning. In the seventeenth century, before the 
efforts of Spener and Franke commenced, the Bible was scarcely 
studied or referred to at all in the Protestant universities of 
Germany. | In its place, the symbols or confessions of faith were 
universally taught or studied. The tender and majestic voice of 
God’s living truth was drowned in the dead jargon of human ex- 
positions. To be orthodox was to be stereotyped—that is, to be 
cast into a hard (crepeos), dead, unchanging, and unfeeling mould, 
instead of undergoing a living, organic, spontaneous formation 

and development, in accordance with the renewing power and 
inward growth of the implanted word. The spiritual reforma- 
tion which Spener and others began at Halle—insisting on 
scriptural instruction and vital godliness, on a practical religion 
to be known by its fruits—operated for a time favourably, but 
only to a limited extent; and after a period it declined and 
corrupted into a bigoted, puling, mystical Pietism, which 
divorced religion and theology from scientific culture. This is 
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one of the most disgusting forms which false piety can assume ; 
its airs of sanctimoniousness, its whining devotion, its miserable 
cant, its base fear of all truth which it cannot comprehend or 
reconcile, its bitter opposition to that manliness and freedom of 
spirit by which the servant of Christ should be especially dis- 
tinguished, degrade the cause of religion, and alienate from it 
still further those who are ignorant of the truth, not having 
sought it at the fountain-head. Hence there springs up by its 
side a so-called Rationalism, which takes into its embrace that 
science which the other has divorced from faith, substitutes for 
the freedom of Christ an unhallowed licence of speculation, and 
reduces the mysteries of revelation to the dry dogmas of deism. 
This system had opened its triumphant campaign in Germany 
a short time before the period to which we refer; and while 
aided by the contemporaneous spread of infidel doctrines in 
France, which were also becoming fashionable in Germany, 
drew mighty resources from the stores of learning with which 
its advocates in the latter country were able to sustain it. And 
how little was there to oppose its progress! The clergy were 
debased by servility, in their fawning subservience to their 
patrons, and corrupted by worldliness to a fearful extent. 
Where true religion existed, it was marred by narrow-minded- 
ness, or enfeebled by mysticism. Among the greater portion 
of the people, even in the middle classes, religion was more a 
matter of feeling than of knowledge and conviction. As an 
evidence of this, we have the startling fact, that when news of 
the awful catastrophe of the earthquake at Lisbon was brought 
to Germany, an instantaneous shock was given to the faith of 
multitudes. They could not reconcile a dispensation so indis- 
criminate in its destruction with their conceptions of the moral 
attributes and government of God. Murmurings and doubts 
and disbelief were extensively excited. We have this on the 
testimony of Goéthe, who shared the childish impression, and 
who admits that it was not till after many years that his mind 
was disposed to relinquish its direct impeachment of God! 
The silliness of such impiety is really contemptible; but what 
opinion can be formed of the state of religion where it could 
find encouragement? When the hour of its peril came, re- 
vealed religion found few fit advocates and defenders. Its 
strength had been betrayed by many of its professed friends, 
men of no spiritual insight, who sought to bring down its 
mysteries to the level of reason, to reconcile it with the shallow 
philosophy of the day, and to make faith a matter of mechanical 
demonstration. On such, the attacks of Lessing, in his 
‘Contributions to Literature from the Wolfenbiittel Library,’ 
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were severe and powerful. Roused by the fanatical opposition 
which they, as well as the orthodox party, raised against him, 
he brought out, in order to provoke and perplex them, the 
anonymous ‘ Fragments’ which have become so famous. These 
were the production of his friend, the learned physician Rei- 
marus, whose position, as it serves to explain that state of mind 
in him from which they proceeded, accounts also for the im- 
pression they produced on the minds of others who were 
similarly situated. Schlosser says of him,* that he ‘ was 
* obliged to content himself in Hamburgh with fanatical Luther- 
* anism, to endure a memoriter religion, and the overbearing and 
‘ domineering character of the clergy ; and this led him to feel 
‘such a repugnance against this form of Christianity, that he 
‘ entertained a feeling of dislike to Christianity itself; and the 
* consequence was, that without calling upon himself public 
* attention, he wrote a learned work against revelation.’ The 
‘Fragments’ which Lessing edited were portions of this 
work. His opponents, not having at command the learning 
necessary to refute them, had recourse to fanatical tirades and 
denunciation, by which the cause of revelation suffered still 
more. We can easily conceive the effect of all this, together 
with the other influences of that epoch of revolution, on so bold 
and independent a mind as Richter’s. He saw orthodoxy allied 
at best only with dull and heartless morality, or with views of 
God (like those of Lavater and Stilling), which are little better 
in many points than sentimental superstition; heterodoxy, on 
the other hand, was recommended by manliness of spirit, 
earnestness, and sincerity. He became heterodox; then, by 
natural declension, sunk into the gloom of infidelity, from which 
emerging, he rose no higher than the level of natural religion, 
embracing the faith of Socrates and Plato, and the moral 
discipline of Epictetus, but uniting with them a firmness of 
persuasion and an enthusiastic warmth of feeling, to which the 
ortico and the Academy were strangers. 

We have anticipated, however, in this sketch of mental pro- 
gress, the course of outward events. At the age of sixteen, in 
1779, he was sent tothe Gymnasium at Hof. After remaining there 
for two years, during which his favourite study was the uatural 
sciences, in which he read many works, forming whole books 
of extracts from them, a circumstance that materially influenced 
his subsequent compositions, he proceeded to the University 
of Leipsic, with scanty funds, hoping for assistance and en- 


* History of the Eighteenth Century, &c., with reference to Mental Cultivation. 
Part ii., ch. iii, § 4. 
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couragement there; but in this he was disappointed. Now his 
hardships and troubles commenced in earnest. His father died, 
oppressed with debt and anxiety, just at this time; his mother 
became involved in a ruinous lawsuit with her relatives in Hof, 
whither she had removed, about the little property of which her 
parents had left her chief heiress, so that she could send him little 
or no assistance ; he was obliged to go in debt for the merest ne- 
cessaries of life; and then it was, when living a life of starvation, 
and oppressed by his mother’s distresses, that he commenced 
his career as an author. Sorely indeed was the good woman 
dissatisfied ; her hope was that he should tread in his father’s 
footsteps, and return to preach in the Spital Kirche at Hof. But 
Paul had too much honesty to enter such a profession without 
the sanction of a higher call, and shrunk from the degradation and 
misery of patronage. His first work, written at the age of eigh- 
teen, was a satirical one, Das Lob der Dummheit (The Praise 
of Stupidity). His attention at this time was too much given to 
the cultivation of the intellect merely. He studied earnestly 
our English essayists and humorists, together with Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau, and other French 
writers. Failing to find a publisher for his first effort, he 
commenced another book, entitled Greenland Lawsuits, also 
satirical, with which he was more successful. This brought 
him relief, and his hopes revived. But with the third, which was 
of a similar character, he experienced another disappointment. 
Leaving Leipsic, he returned to Hof to live with his mother, and 
share her poverty and her struggles, labouring meanwhile assi- 
duously in the cultivation of his powers, and striving, unsuc- 
cessfully, to gain something by his pen. For a short time he 
became tutor in a gentleman’s family, a post for which he was 
well qualified, but left it in disgust. At this time a great change 
took place in his mind. The serious and softening reflections 
produced by the deaths of two beloved friends, led to the aban- 
donment of the gloomy scepticism by which he had for some 
years been oppressed ; and resuming better hopes and loftier 
purposes, he determined to love and seek the good of his fellow 
men, and instead of wounding them by satire, write that which 
should cheer andelevate them. Soon after, while teaching a select 
school at Schwarzenbach, which he conducted for four years 
with great skill, the effect of his resolution appeared in the 
composition of the pleasing tale of ‘ Wuz, or the Contented 
Schoolmaster.’ This was followed by the ‘ Invisible Lodge,’ in 
which he illustrates his plan of mental education. Now his 
success began. The printer, encouraged by the recommendation 
of Councillor Moritz, of Berlin, to whom the manuscript was 
NO. XII. cc 
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committed, promised a hundred ducats, of which thirty were 
sent at once. How beautiful is the following picture !— 


‘The moment he received the thirty ducats, he set out to walk 
from Schwarzenbach to Hof. On the way, by the light of the stars, 
he thought of his mother’s astonishment, her joy, and her pious gratitude 
to Heaven ; and entering late at night the low apartment, where she 
Sat spinning by the light of the fire, he poured the whole golden 
treasure into her lap!—Life, vol. i. p. 180. 


This success excited him to fresh efforts. The ‘ Hesperus’ 
was now commenced, at which he worked unweariedly before 
and after school. Shortly after, he returned to live with his 
mother, whom he removed to a better, but still humble dwelling. 
The mode of his life, when with her, deserves remark. It was 
a course of constant self-cultivation. Half the day was spent 
in the open air, meditating, or reading, or observing nature as 
he walked along; the other half at his desk in writing. Being 
unable to afford books, he borrowed from the extensive library 
of a friend, and filled whole volumes with extracts, written out 
in a beautiful hand. Every circumstance that could be turned 
to account, every passing conception of worth, was noted down. 
All his letters were copied. The task of self-examination was 
daily practised, and a journal, which he called his Book of 
Devotion, was kept for the purpose. The whole inner man was 
brought under discipline. Not only was he solaced and en- 
couraged by the friendship of his chosen intimate, Otto, with 
whom his loving connexion remained unbroken till death, but 
he was welcomed and reverenced by a circle of amiable young 
women, as their instructor and brotherly guide. To his inter- 
course with them he owed much of that gentleness of feeling, 
and intimate knowledge of the female heart, for which his 
writings are remarkable. 

In the thirty-first year of his age the ‘ Hesperus’ was finished. 
Though it brought him comparatively little compensation, it was 
extensively admired, and established his claims to genius of the 
highest order. He now gained introduction to many persons of 
distinction; visited Weimar, and became known to Géethe, 
Schiller, and Wieland, while Herder honoured him with his 
friendship. Henceforward, though still compelled to write 
assiduously for his support, his life was one of honour and com- 
fort. His mother just lived to behold it with a calm and silent 
joy, and then died, in 1797. His popularity increased with his 
works, and what is singular, was greatest among the higher 
classes, whom he certainly never flatters. Lovely women of rank 
sought his friendship ; he enjoyed the regard of dukes, princes, 
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and princesses, was received in Berlin with idolatry, and wel- 
comed by the queen to the palace of Sans Souci. But this 
wonderful change of external circumstances did not change the 
calm and simple heart of Richter. He remained the same sin- 
cereand humble, but independent man. Willingly do we accord 
him the dignity of a true hero, deserving our affectionate reverence, 
and imitation in many things. In 1801, he had the happiness 
of being united to one every way worthy of him, an accomplished, 
talented, and beautiful lady of Berlin. But in vain did he 
solicit a post from the King of Prussia. A prebend was pro- 
mised, but after the publication of his defence of the freedom of 
the press, the promise was retracted; a disgraceful act, yet it 
was well, for what would Prussian pay have been but the wages 
of servitude? After several changes of residence, he settled 
finally at Bayreuth, in the circle of his dearest friends. There, 
with yearly excursions to other spots for the refreshment of 
mind and body, he passed his tranquil life, during all the com- 
motions by which Germany was shaken, and in which he deeply 
sympathized as a true patriot; toiling as an author to the last, 
and rich in nothing but wisdom, love, and domestic felicity. In 
1808, when embarrassed by the pressure of the times, he received 
generous assistance from the Prince Primate Dalberg, who next 
year settled a pension of a thousand gulden (85/.) upon him, 
which he enjoyed till his death. Three children were the 
offspring of his marriage, whom he educated himself with strict- 
ness and affectionate care, which was not unrequited. His daugh- 
ter’s account of his domestic habits, given in his Life, part iv., 
chapter 1, is exceedingly beautiful, and had we space, we would 
quote it. His death—which, alas! was preceded by blindness 
—appears to have resulted from mental exhaustion, and was 
painfully hastened by excessive grief for the loss of his amiable 

and hopeful son. But it had been well for him had he under- 

stood that for that son he should rather have rejoiced, as the 

partaker of a far higher faith than his own. Unhappily he re- 

garded that faith as a delusion, and blamed it as the cause of 
4 melancholy foreign to its nature, and by which it was only 

darkened, as the smiles, but not the light of heaven, are hidden 

bythe clouds. Richter departed peacefully, surrounded by his 

fiends, in December, 1825. 

The biography from which we have condensed this hasty 

sketch is the production of an American lady, and is drawn 

fom various sources, but particularly from his nephew’s 

‘Biographical Commentary,’ and Richter’s published corres- 

pondence. Though we might indicate faults in the style, and 

tertainly cannot agree with the religious views of the author, 
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388 JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
nor in consequence adopt the same estimate of her subject; 
yet we welcome the work as full of interest and instruction, and 
likely to lead English readers in general to a fair knowledge 
and due appreciation of Jean Paul. She has favoured us, also, 
with the translation, which is before us, of ‘ Walt and Vult, 
one of the most beautiful of Richter’s smaller works ; her exe- 
cution of which, jhowever, seems to us far inferior to that of 
Mr. Noel, in the ‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.’ Of the 
two works themselves, we shall give a very brief account—too 
brief for their merits—and then proceed to a general estimate 
of Richter as a writer. 

The ‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces’ is the fanciful title of 
a peculiar, but interesting tale of common life, called more 
plainly, ‘The History of the Married Life, Death, and Wedding 
of Firmian Stanislaus Siebenkis, Advocate of the Poor in 
Kuhschnappel.’ The hero, whose character is mainly drawn 
from Jean Paul’s own, comes before us poor, but full of humour, 
manly independence, and philosophic contentment; and marries 
for love, Lenette, a pretty little orphan, a simple, common-place, 
not unlovely being, with many good points about her; but 
rather intractable, and utterly incapable of comprehending her 
husband. The interest arises from observing how their early 
happiness becomes gradually clouded by poverty, jars, and 
misunderstandings; their hearts parting asunder more and 
more widely till the separation is complete. The evils of an 
ill-assorted union are well described. Then comes the mock- 
death of Siebenkis, contrived by his friend Leibgeber, a ridi- 
culously improbable contrivance, but told in such a way that, 
though all credibility is violated, the interest remains unbroke? 
—is heightened, indeed. The sequel is of so affecting a cha- 
racter, that we forbear hinting at it, not to forestall the curiosity 
of the reader. This is a very meagre outline, and gives no 
idea of the many characters and scenes, which are all hit off 
with most graphic effect. We know not which to admire most, 
all seem so true to nature, and merely to enumerate them would 
be useless. The digressions interspersed are full of amuse- 
ment, some of them enriched with sublime imagination and 
pathos. The various workings of the heart are admirably 
touched, showing a profound insight into human nature, with 
which the wisdom and truth of the aphorisms scattered thickly 
throughout are accordant. What adds to the interest of the whole 
is, the conviction that Kuhschnappel is Hof; that the struggles 
of Siebenkiis, as well as his dress and his oddities, are taken 
from the writer himself; that Lenette is drawn from his mother, 
and that the other characters can be no wholly fictitious ones. 
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The work was written in 1796, not long after ‘ Hesperus,’ in the 
same year that Burns, a kindred spirit, sinking on the field for 
the want of self-government like Richter’s, relinquished the 
fight for ever. 

‘Walt and Vult, entitled by the author, Flegeljahre, i. e., 
Youthful Years, was written after his marriage, during his 
year’s residence in Coburg. It has less fire and richness than 
the former work, and is also quite unfinished, which mars the 
plot and disappoints the interest excited; but abounds in beau- 
tiful delineations and poetical sentiments. The avarice and 
meanness of worldly men, the vulgar pride of rich citizens, and 
the empty hauteur of the aristocracy, are well contrasted with 
the privations and simple joys of peasant life, with the elevated, 
ideal, loving nature of Walt, and the more resolute and scornful 
character of his brother. The separate characteristics of these 
twins were singularly united in Jean Paul, who expressly de- 
signed to represent in them the two elements of his own being 
individualized. The effect of the representation is admirable. 
The female characters, both in this and in Siebenkiis, whether 
they be of the highest or of a common order, are traced with a 
hand little inferior to Shakspeare’s. Those of the highest are 
also well discriminated: Natalie and Wina, both how lovely, 
yet how different! And it is the loveliness of the soul, not the 
person, that is traced. In fact, everywhere, Jean Paul draws 
his traits, not from the surface of the character, but from its 
depths. 

We now come to the somewhat hazardous task of discoursing 
in general of his characteristics as a writer. To give even an 
imperfect sketch of this subject, requires a wide and contem- 
plative survey of the traces of manifold and varied powers, 
such as are rarely found in combination. Here we have wit with 
its surprising turns and unexpected combinations of thoughts 
and images ; fancy, with its gayest and most sportive decora- 
tions; the living forms, the scenes of reality resuscitated, the 
sublime and enchanting dreams—all the created wonders of 
imagination. We have the sagacious apophthegm, the pithy 
temark encasing the kernel of deep experience, the generous, 
philanthropic sentiment and suggestion, the piercing intuition 
of philosophic thought ; and all these, like a cluster of rich and 
diversified islands, circumfused by a soft, sparkling, sunny sea 
of humour, pouring its tide through all their windings, reflecting 
and heightening the charms both of the solid land and the 
shadowy clouds, and relieving the eye by its ever-changing 
surface. Here are treasures poured forth with no ordinary 

It is the combined exercise of so many various 
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390 JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
faculties that both surprises and delights us most. In our own 
language we can find no exact parallel to it, nor in the authors 
of other nations. It was in the literature of England, as we 
have seen, that these varied powers found their first nourish- 
ment and excitement. We can point out, then, the different 
excellences in their separate exhibition in our native writers, 
though not a similar union of them in one, unless it were in 
him who transcends all comparison, and to whom even Richter 
must bow—the dramatist of human life. With him a comparison 
must in this case be precluded also, by the entire difference of 
the object and mode of representation. From the prevalence of 
humour in Richter’s writings, our reference must rather be to 
Butler, Swift, and Sterne, ‘the three bodies of the satirical 
giant Geryon—the three Parce of fools, as he calls them, of 
whose society he appears to have regarded himself, in the 
person of his Siebenkiis, as a genuine member. 

There are certain features of his style which bear a strong 
resemblance to those of Butler. There is the same ex- 
tensive and varied learning, often of a recondite description, 
lavishly squandered to adorn matters that are homely, 
grotesque, or mean, and thoughts that are ridiculous or sarcastic, 
but frequently also serious and pungent truths. Hence, the 
difficulty of comprehension with which both have been 
charged, a difficulty not lying in the grammatical style or in 
the words themselves, but in the allusions, the ready appre- 


_hension of which demands a reader of learning equal to the 


author himself. Such readers are scarce ; and a body of notes 
are but a clumsy pair of crutches for our lameness. They 
strongly resemble each other also in the way in which quaint 
and amusing analogies are introduced between natural objects, 
curious scientific facts or fictions, and individual habits or 
mental peculiarities. To this singular application of their 
stores of knowledge they were led by an original defect in their 
subjects. The theme which Butler adopted was in itself so 
poor, and intentionally so grovelling, that without such orna- 
ments it would have fallen to the level of a vulgar ballad of 
ribald jesting. And still there remains such an incongruity 
between the tale and its accessory illustrations, that the latter 
seem rather to be sunk into obscurity by the former than to 
throw a halo of distinction around it, which should redeem it from 
oblivion. It was only in his first essays that Richter was under 
a similar misfortune as to subject. In these he had no tale at all 
—they were mere satirical sketches, so that all his illustrations 
were required to supply the lack of living figures and natural 
interest. Those illustrations he could supply from his varied 
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stores of reading much more easily at that time than traits of 
real character and observations from actual life. Having thus 
been led to form his peculiar style, in which he was encouraged, 
if not directly prompted to it, by the example of Butler, he did 
ot exchange it for one of greater simplicity in his subsequent 
works; though he might well have done so, the current of 
interesting narrative being only disturbed and impeded by his 
manifold far-fetched allusions. But when we compare ‘ Hudibras’ 
with such a tale as that of ‘ Siebenkis,’ the resemblance ceases 
with the points we have indicated. The story of the former 
belongs to the lowest species of caricature, and was meant only 
to be laughed at; the coarser its features, and the more con- 
temptible their impression, the more successful is the achieve- 
ment. But in most of Richter’s works the main narrative is 
serious—the predominating spirit is one of earnest feeling and 
elevated purpose. He does not merely excite our smiles, or 
gain the companionship of our ridicule, but lays hold on the 
heart, bears our sympathies along with him, kindles emotion, 
and awakens sensibility of the noblest and tenderest kind. In 
these respects his superiority to Swift also is apparent. The 
bitter, perverse, and misanthropic humour, which poisoned the 
existence of that great man, otherwise not destitute of good and 
noble qualities, has spread itself too deeply through the sub- 
stance of his most amusing narratives to permit us really to enjoy 
them. We feel ourselves repelled, rather than attracted, by 
the comic mask, which only imperfectly conceals the frown of 
contempt or indignation. But never does Richter, even when 
roused by successful Injustice, robed in the garb of Hypocrisy, 

or withering with easy scorn licentious Foppery, with all its 

petty engines and stratagems of seduction, never does he suffer 
himself to go beyond the limits to which the remembrance of 
our brotherhood with man, however debased, should confine 
our severity. As an illustration of this, take the following 

companion sketches of the Heimlicher Von Blaise, Siebenkis’s 

fraudulent guardian, and the great man’s nephew, the Kuhsch- 
nappler exquisite, Rosa Von Meyern, who has the title of 
Venner, that is, Councillor of Finance. 


‘On Sunday forenoon, during the church service, they went to pay 
the Heimlicher a friendly visit, but unluckily, he was at church. This 
pleasant visit was therefore deferred until the afternoon ; but then he 
was at the chapel of the orphan asylum, the whole blooming harvest 
of orphans, boys and girls, having previously paid a visit to him, as 
overseer of the orphan asylum, and been admitted to the honour of 
kissing his hand ; for the stewardship of the orphan asylum, as he 
himself was wont modestly, but truly to observe, had been committed 
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392 JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
to his unworthy hands. After the evening service, he held his own 
private service. In short, the two advocates found themselves separated 
from him by a threefold spiritual altar-railing. He nobly permitted 
the members of his household, not indeed to eat, but to pray at the 
same table with him. He preferred passing the Sunday with them, 
as a day of labour, in chanting, because by such devotional means he 
best preserved them from the sin of sabbath-breaking, which consisted 
in working on their own account, in sewing, cobbling, &c. Besides, 
this was the best mode of spending the day, as a day of preparation 
and exercise for the ensuing week, like actors, who in towns where 
they are prohibited from exhibiting on the Sunday, appoint that day 
for their theatrical rehearsals. 

* * * 


‘ Such people as Blaise ascend Mount Sinai and the Place of Skulls, 
not only in order that, like the goats, they may feed while mounting, 
but they seek the holy mountain tops, that they may thence make 
sallies, as a good general always occupies the heights, especially the 
gallows’ hills. 

‘The Heimlicher ascends from earth into the sky even oftener than 
Blanchard, though, for the same reason, he is even able to maintain 
his soul in such a flight for half a day at a time; but in this he cannot 
come up to the flying dragon of the King of Siam, which is sustained 
in the air by the mandarins in turn for two months together. Neither 
does he ascend, like the lark, to make music, but, like the noble falcon, 
to dart down upon his prey. If I see him praying on a Mount of 
Olives, he is about to build an oil-mill up there—does he weep by the 
Brook Kedron, he is about to fish for crabs, or to throw some one into 
it. He prays that he may allure the ignes fatui of sin to himself—he 
kneels like the first rank in a regiment, only that he may take better 
aim at some one who stands opposed to him. He stretches out his 
arms kindly and warmly, to clasp some one—a ward, for example—in 
the closest embrace, but only, like the heated Moloch, that he may 
burn him to ashes; or he piously crosses his arms in prayer, that, like 
the so-called iron virgins, he may cut into the flesh of his victims,’— 
Flower, Fruit, &c., Pieces, vol. i. pp. 33, 34. 


This is pretty severe ; but his merciful feelings towards even 
the Heimlicher appear in the measure of poetical justice in- 
flicted on him. This amounts to no more than Leibgeber’s 
breaking off the locks of his glass wig while he reads him a 
sharp, satirical lecture on his rascality, and then painting on 
the wall-paper, near the stove of the saloon, with invisible 
sympathetic ink which the heat would render legible, a humorous 
accusation of the Minister of Injustice. Finally, the old rogue 
on his sick-bed even repents, and makes restitution, though not 
till he has been frightened into it by a fictitious apparition ; and 
the last glimpse that we catch of him in the distance is in con- 
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nexion with the lovely figure of his niece, the noble and gifted 
Natalie. Let us glance now at the Venner, as represented on 
his first appearance :— 


‘Rosa appeared! No soul in the least tender could absolutely curse 
the youth, or beat him to death: one rather liked him, on the contrary, 
in the intervals of his pranks. He had white hair on his head and on 
his chin: on the whole, was gentle; and, like the insects, had almost 
milk instead of blood in his veins—as plants, too, which are poisonous, 
have, for the most part, a white milk-like sap. He forgave every one 
easily, except maidens, and in the evening, at the theatre, often shed 
more tears than he had forced from many a seduced victim. His 
heart was neither of stone nor pietra infernale ; and when he prayed 
for any length of time together, he became pious, and sought out the 
dldest doctrines, that he might adopt them. 

‘The thunder was for him the watchman’s rattle, which woke him 
out of the light sleep of sin. He loved to take the poor by the hand, 
especially the lovely. All things considered, he may possibly find his 
salvation, particularly as he is not in the habit of paying his gambling 
debts, like the debtors of the great world, and treasures in his heart an 
innate commandment against the shooting and sabre-slashing of duelling. 

‘To be sure, he has not yet learned to keep his word, and neither, 
were he poorer, would he have any hesitation in stealing. Like a lap- 
dog, he lays himself at the feet of people in. power, and wags his tail ; 
but he pulls at the dress of women, or shows his teeth to defend 
himself. 

‘Such pliant water-plants yield to every satirical blow; and 
however much they may be merited, it is impossible to give them, 
since the effect is in proportion to the resistance: and Siebenkis 
wished Meyern were ruder and rougher, for it is just such supple, 
whining, weak, sapless creatures, who steal away fortune, wealth, 
maiden-innocence, offices, and fame, and are exactly like rat’s-bane or 
arsenic, which, to be genuine, must look quite white, glittering, and 
transparent. —Ibid., pp. 79, 80. 


Richter has the advantage of Swift in another respect than 
the moral one just indicated. The fabric of Swift’s story belongs 
to another world than ours—the world of Fancy’s wildest and 
strangest shapes, where the magical creator is also the law- 
giver. We enter it with exploring step, only to wonder, but 'the 
heart finds no familiar spot where it may lie down to rest. But 
Richter, while he sportively names his story of Siebenkiis a 
tue and authentic biography, may almost be said to be telling 
the truth in jest. He is the faithful chronicler of the world we 
live in—of its most homely and familiar scenes—of scenes which 
all who love humanity, even in its lowliest.abodes and meanest 
drapery, must recognise and enjoy. The interest he inspires 
is the interest of every-day life. We may have just come from 
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the reality of the very sketch which fixes our attention in the 
gallery of pictures through which he leads us. The clean, 
neat, poorly furnished attic-room of the struggling man of 
letters—it is his own chamber into which we are looking— 
perhaps the reflex of our own, too, if not the present, yet the 
past, and not forgotten ; the hairdresser’s house, with its plebeian 
inmates ; old Sabel’s stall, with its gingerbread and fruit; the 
town fair, with its motley groups and host of beggars; the 
shooting-match, with all its excitement and glory; or if we pass 
to the hamlet of Elterlein, the peasant’s home, the garden, the 
apple-trees, the village brook, the country inn or Wirthshaus, 
where the young open-hearted traveller, just going forth into the 
world, stops for refreshment. But here we will stop, too, though 
the sentence be unfinished, and present the scene itself :—_ 


* Yet, as he had called for something, and paid also, he might enjoy 

in a small degree the freedom of an inn, and he began, well pleased, to 

walk up and down the little room. He did not feel at liberty, indeed, 

under the ceiling of a room, to keep on his hat, but he observed with 

satisfaction that others were covered,* and seemed to enjoy the 
academic freedom and independence of a Wirth’s apartment, that 
allowed every one to lie or to sit, to talk or to be silent. It has been 
mentioned that Walt walked up and down—he even went further, he 
wrote before all eyes many beautiful texts in his tablets, from which 
he promised himself when he was alone, within his own quarters, to 
compose many asermon. ‘The courage of men grows easily: it is only 
necessary that it should degin to sprout. The arriving guests greeted 
him softly, the departing loudly. Walt was able to thank them both 
aloud. It was so pleasant to finda cup of joy, that, unlike Saxon 
native wine, contained no water. He loved every dog, and wished to 
be loved again. For this reason, he formed a close union with the 
Wirth’s cur, merely to have something for his heart, if it were only as 
narrow a band of friendship as could be formed with such a being by 
a small piece of sausage-skin. With warm-hearted novices the dog is 
always, indeed, the dog-star, through whose introduction they seek to 
attain to the warmth of other men’s hearts—they are, so to say, the 
terriers and truffle-hunters of deep-buried hearts. 

‘ « Spitz, give the paw,” cried the host of Hiirmlesberg. ... . 
pressed the hand of the notary as well as he knew how. 

‘ “Give the gentleman also a pat,” cried the host, as three little 
arm-long, prettily-dressed girls, of the same size and physiognomy, led 
by the hand of a young, beautiful, but snow-white mother, entered 
from the sleeping-room. ‘ They are drillings, and are going to visit 
their godmother,” said the host. 


* On the Continent, at this time, no one kept his hat upon his head, either in 
public or private apartment. 


‘Géttwalt swore in his journal that there was nothing in the worlif; 
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more lovely, more heart-touching, than the sight of three such pretty, 
delicate creatures, all of the same height, with their little caps and 
aprons, and little round faces, and nothing to regret, but that they 
were only drillings, and not fifthlings, sixthlings, or even hundredlings. 
He kissed them before the whole room, and blushed deeply—it was as 
though he had touched with his lips the tender, pale young mother. 
But children are always the truest Jacob’s ladder to the mother’s 
heart. Such very little girls are also an electrical preserver for youths 
who have not courage to stand before grown-up maidens—a beautiful 
conductor and non-conductor, presented unconsciously for the moment 
of danger, they secretly and gladly wonder how they can caress a little 
thing so like a young maiden. 

‘The little girls were soon at-home with Walt. As a twin himself, 
he was, he thought, more nearly related to the drillings than the other 
guests in the room. To the great joy of the mother, he gave them 
some money, for which she bade them give him three kisses. But 
Walt held back; he would not allow them so early in life to antici- 
pate the time when such precious things would be made the subject 
of barter. 

‘He looked on, silent and pleased, while the father bartered the 
money from the children with apples; and one threw the bread the 
mother had given it timidly at the goat under the window, who snapped 
it in all haste, and another devoured the apples, and the third offered 
hers to him, till at last perfect familiarity was established among them 
all. ‘ Ah, were I only for a little time almighty or powerful,” thought 
Walt, “I would create a world especially for myself, and suspend it 
under the mildest sun—a little world where I would have nothing but 
little lovely children; and these little things I would never suffer to 
grow up, but only to play eternally. If a seraph were weary of 
Heaven, or his golden pinions drooped, I would send him to dwell a 
month upon my happy infant world, and no angel, as long as he saw 
their innocence, could lose his own!” The children at length, holding 
tach other by the hand, and by the mother’s, departed to visit their 
godmother.’—Walt and Vult, vol. ii. pp. 55—58. 


To pass on to a comparison with the third-named of the 
trio, how much more delightful is this, and such other sketches 
as we have above alluded to, than the whimsical phantas- 
magoria with which Sterne entertains us, illuminated though it 
may be with the soft light of his singular humour! On several 
accounts it is of Sterne that we are most tempted to think in 
conjunction with Jean Paul. We are led to this by the 
grotesqueness and oddity of style and thought which both 
present—the former, however, far more than the latter—and 
especially by the similarity of their humour. ‘Tristram Shandy’ 
is unavoidably recalled to us by such passages as the distress 
of Siebenkis, in consequence of the confusion into which his 
ideas are thrown by his wife’s blunders and omissions in 
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snuffing the candle, (vol. i. pp. 146—150.) ‘What! (our 
readers may say,) ‘four pages and a half about the lighting and 
snuffing of a candle! Why not? Let no man despise the 
little. How shall Imagination transfer her creations to the 
page, if the candle is not properly snuffed? The ideal—alas! 
how dependent it is on the ministry of the material! The 
free working of genius has not a little to do with the right use 
even of snuffers. Let us be thankful that we have gaslight to 
write by. But to return to Richter and Sterne. We prefer 
the humour of the former on many accounts. It is far more 
varied, more genial, more hearty, more accommodated to the 
different scenes of our changeful life, more relieved by the 
interspersion of what is serious and earnest—in fact, more 
restrained in its indulgence. This, indeed, is questioned by 
some. Thus Schlosser says :—‘ Sterne dared not fall into the 
‘obscurity and confusion of the German humorists, from 
‘Hamann to Jean Paul Richter, from fear of the English public, 
‘which will not allow itself to be deluded, like the German.’* 
We are afraid we cannot justly appropriate this compliment, 
at least in the present case. There is this vast difference 
between the oddities of the English and the German humorist 
—the German, in his wildest eccentricities, has always some 
meaning—there is an actual substance of worth hidden under 
all the convolutions, whether of flowers, or wild grass, or nettles, 
that he has twined round it; but the Englishman’s humour is 
often of the kind displayed in our national love of hoaxing— 
you have a large parcel, with serious superscription and many 
wrappages, which after all contains—brickbats, or nothing. A 
great part of Sterne’s fun consists in these empty surprises ; 
indeed, what is the whole production of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ but, 
according to its appropriate conclusion, a cock-and-bull story ? 
This is its capital fault; it is based on nothing: except in its 
one or two far-scattered episodes, there is nothing serious and 
earnest in it; humour has run riot, and in its madcap freaks 
strangled both sense and true interest. In the episodes, 
again, sentiment is carried to the like excess ; it is undiluted, 
enervating, unnatural. Richter, in all his indulgence of 
sensibility, never relaxes the manly tension of his soul; for the 
effeminate luxury of unreal sorrow he has no tears to spare. 
Further we may remark, that his tenderness of feeling was 
genuine. In his writings, he depicts the sorrows and struggles 
of the poor, and weeps with them; in his life, he had known 
and shared these himself, and had entered into those of others. 


* History of the Eighteenth Century, &c., Part II. ch. i. section 1. 
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He speaks pleasantly of the enjoyments, rare and little, which 
the poor man snatches in the midst of his toils; and these 
enjoyments, like his own Walt, he loved to impart. 


‘Noone went from him unconsoled; and when he could give nothing 
but good counsel, he gave that. Were it only a poor mountaineer or 
a travelling apprentice to whom he could impart the smallest present, 
he would dwell the whole day with delight on the circumstance. Often 
he would say to himself, “‘ Now he will draw the dollar from his pocket, 
and reckon which of his long-cherished wishes he can first satisfy. 
How often will he think of this day, and of the unexpected gift, and 


perhaps once more than usual upon the Giver of all good.” ’—Life, 
vol. i. p. 182. 


Here, indeed, the life of the poet is the best poem. This 
was a sincere man; the element of his being was love and 
truth; as he wrote, he acted. In point of morality, the 


“superiority of Richter is immeasurable ; and be it remembered, 
// it 1s the superiority of the professed novelist over the professed 


churchman and sermon-writer. His whole nature was opposed 


', to everything indelicate or licentious. Both in conduct and in 
writing he shrunk from such contamination. 


Thus we have endeavoured to indicate some points of resem- 
blance and contrast between our three great humorous writers 
and Jean Paul. In their peculiar department and faculty, he 
seems to us, if not superior to them in raciness, fertility, and 
power, yet certainly superior in artistic management. His 
humour can hardly ever be said either to repel or to weary the 
reader. We suppose, of course, that the reader is capable of 
relishing humour, which is more than can be assumed of all 
readers. There are many sensible people, who, like poor 
Lenette, have no perception of it, though they might not misun- 
derstand it in the same way that she did in one particular in- 
stance. ‘Once, when he put on her own little head a very pretty 
‘ cap—which, in her joy, she had successively tried on the three 
‘ cap blocks, that she sometimes even gently kissed—and drew 
‘ her to the mirror, saying, “ Put it on and look at yourself; your 
‘own head may, perhaps, be as good as one of wood ;” she 
‘looked exceedingly pleased, and said smiling, “ Ah! you are 
‘ always trying to flatter me.” ’* Our sober friends might not take 
an allusion to a wooden head so well, nor be disposed to believe 
that the cap really fitted them. Considering that such good 
people are far from being scarce in Germany, the success of 
Richter among his own countrymen is the more remarkable. Nor 
is his daring im the adoption of such a style on that account 
the less to be admired. He was fully aware of the peril he en- 


_* Siebenkas, vol. i., p. 52. 
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countered in the attempt, as he admits in one of his notes that 


‘Though most of the Germans understand a joke — that 
‘ cannot be denied them—they do not all understand raillery, 


“and very few humour.” But he is not forgetful of the different 


necessities and tastes of our nature, and provides food for all. 
Remembering that ‘man consists of two elements, sport and 
* earnest, and that his happiness is thus formed of higher and 
‘ of lower joys,’ he follows the part of a good author, in taking 
upon himself, ‘—for the behoof of a being of this complex dispo- 
sition—who lives in a simultaneum of two worlds—two natures, 
the divine and the human; which an author can do the more 
easily, as he is himself a man, and belongs to the class of his 
readers—’ His works, therefore, have ‘a binomial root; or rather 
present twin blossoms on one stem.’* Some may regard the 
union of blossoms so different as anomalous, if not monstrous ; 
or may think at least that if one be natural, the other must be 
foreign and ingrafted. But those who have a thorough percep- 
tion of humour can never fall into this mistake. They know 
that no two things are nearer akin, in a genuine and unperverted 
mind, than smiling mirthfulness and the deepest and 
tenderest seriousness. In every man, who is not bereft 
of one half of his nature by affectation, or hollowness, or 
hardness of heart, or some strange natural defect, they exist 
together. Melpomene and Thalia are daughters of one mother. 
The flowers of the mind, like those of the earth, owe their 
beauty and sweetness to the smiling sun and the weeping clouds. 
In the sweetest music of nature, when she is robed in gladness, 
there is a plaintive tone, insinuating a gentle melancholy ; in 
the midst of her wildest storms, there is a joy and a triumph; 
and it is only he who can laugh most heartily, whose tears 
come most freely and warmly from the heart. But of all kinds 
of the mirthful, humour is the most nearly allied to nobleness and 
elevation of thought. Sterne, indeed, has grievously debased 
his powers, so that it is hard to recognise the stamp of their 
original beauty; but the mind which drew the solemn and 
affecting picture of Le Fevre’s deathbed, was of high descent 
and privileged to enter the inner shrine of humanity, had it not 
defiled and profaned its priesthood. In Cervantes, the serious 
spirit is veiled indeed, but moves everywhere as a Presence 
invisible, yet felt: in the closing scene—where death appears, 
as the great revealer, dispelling illusions—the veil is half with- 
drawn, and its sad and earnest eyes flash deep meanings upon 
us. In Burns, again, how wonderfully are the pathetic, the 


* Preface to the Kampanex Thal. 
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humorous, and the sublime entwined and commingled together; 
and thus it is in Richter. In truth, the humorous side of 
things can be discovered only by a mind to which serious re- 
flection is natural. Quiet thoughtfulness is an essential condi- 
tion of humour which springs from kindliness of feeling, combined 
with an habitual communion with true greatness. When the 
mind is thus familiar with the contemplation of what is essen- 
tially grand and infinite, the shams of greatness which this 
world presents suggest the idea of the ridiculous. Their hol- 
lowness and pretence are penetrated at once, and their real 
identity with those objects which it is customary to contemn in 
comparison with them, is indicated with a feeling of genial 
amusement and a love of truth, entirely free from hostility and 
bitterness. The humorist, like Siebenkiis, loves the little, because, 
in his eyes, it is ‘ a satirical, caricaturing, diminishing-glass of 
all great civil pomp.’ How well do we see this exemplified in 
such remarks of Burns as 
‘ The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley;’ 

the conversation of the ‘Twa Dogs’ about their masters, 
and similar passages; and more fully in Jean Paul; as in his 
comparison of a sciolist to a musician, whom he heard in 
Baireuth, playing many different instruments with different parts 
of his body, so that he represented in his own person a whole 
orchestra; which again suggests to him another subject of com- 
parison—a Prince, representing in his own person all the powers 
and functionaries of the state. Siebenkiis’s reflections on the 
seeptre of the popinjay, which he had knocked down with his 
tile, his exultation on being crowned king of the shooters, his 
love of little fooleries in general, all arise out of this principle. 
Coleridge, we think, has well expressed it, when he says (Lit. 
Rem. vol. i. p. 136) that humour ‘ consists in a certain reference 
‘to the general and the universal, by which the finite great is 
‘brought into identity with the little, or the little with the finite 
‘great, so as to make both nothing in comparison with the 
‘infinite.’ That the indulgence of this peculiarity is sometimes 
carried too far, and by Richter as well as by others, we do 
not deny. The two dangers to which it is liable are that of treat- 
ing mirthfully what demands condemnation, so as to produce 
leniency towards what is evil, a moral fault which we have re- 
marked in Sterne; and the other, that of degenerating into the 
broadness and rudeness of caricature—a fault against taste. But 
still the fact remains that the true humorist must have en- 
shrined in his bosom the ideal form of the Great, the Infinite, 
and the True, in contrast with which the little, the finite, and 
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the false, when viewed in the peculiar light which his humour 
throws upon them, awaken his mirth. 

A fine and lofty imagination is thus, the essential charac- 
teristic of the humorist. We may then expect to see that ima- 
gination, occasionally, if not oftener, working in its own pure 
element, and reversing the process of humour by pointing out 
the relation in which the finite is conjoined with the infinite, as 
a part of it connected by living dependence, or as its analogical 
representation and symbol. And this Richter delights to do. 
He loves to indicate the harmony between all that is beautiful 
and touching in humanity, and the same as shadowed forth in 
the vast pictures of heaven, and earth, and air, with their 
changing vestures and fleeting appearances. But he can strike 
even loftier notes than these. In his noblest moods he rises, 
full of grandeur and tenderness, into strains that awaken the 
deepest and most sacred emotions of the spirit, and appears in 
true dignity as the poet of man’s inner world, which is the 
forecourt of the future and eternal one. On no themes does 
he enlarge with such loving enthusiasm as on the existence of 
God, as the Father of his creatures, and on the immortality of 
the soul. With regard to the former theme, it is almost super- 
fluous to remind those of our readers who know anything of 
Richter, of the sublime and affecting composition which occurs 
as the First Flower-piece in Siebenkis, entitled, ‘Speech of 
Christ after death, from the universe, announcing that there is 
no God? Of this wild, mystic, overpowering dream, Madame 
De Stael, in her L’Allemagne, has given us a somewhat Galli- 
cized version, which Jean Paul himself had the satisfaction of 
animadverting on as reviewer. An admirable translation of it 
is to be found in Carlyle’s Miscellanies, Vol. II. p. 370. Lest 
some may be scandalized by the title, as we have given it, we 
may mention that it is an imaginative representation of what 
might be conceived to be the scene in the other world,—the 
state of souls after death—on the atheist’s supposition that there 
is no God; for, as he remarks with profound truth, the non- 
existence of a Deity by no means involves the non-existence 
of a future state. ‘The same necessity which, in this life, 

‘threw the bright dewdrop of my individual existence into a 
' € flower-cup, and beneath a sun, can repeat it in a second life: 
‘ indeed, it is easier to embody me a second time than the first 
‘time.’ The whole piece forms the best reply that could be 
made to the dreamy, poetical atheism of Shelley, in reference 
to whom it is the more applicable, since he did believe in ow 
existence after death. But we pass on to speak of his views of 
immortality. These, alas! were not derived from revelation, 
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nor, in their bearing on the judicial character of God, were 
they such as revelation would sanction. But of this afterwards. 
The grounds on which his belief was founded are drawn chiefly 
from man’s moral nature and aspirations. They bear a very 
strong resemblance to the sentiments of his favourite Young, 
which must also have had a considerable share in the moulding 
of them. He clung with a high enthusiasm to this belief, for 
such we must call it, since, though arising out of speculation 
only, it assumed in him the place and influence of an active 
faith. It made him face with undaunted courage the ills of 
life, bear with patient endurance the grievances of the world, 
regard with reverence the person and destinies of man, and 
while kindly cherishing every blossom of good which he dis- 
covered in the soil of humanity, pass with pity and forbearance 
its briars and thorns. His earnest thoughts on this subject lie 
scattered through all ‘his works, but one little work is solely 
devoted to it. It is entitled the ‘ Kampaner Thal,* as con- 
taining the account of a supposed visit by the author to the 
lovely valley of that name, lying in the department of the 
Upper Pyrenees—(his ideas of it are derived from the descrip- 
tion of our own Arthur Young)—where he appears as one of_a 
bridal party, consisting of the newly-affianced Baron Withelmi 
and his bride Gione, her sister Nadine,*a Kantist’ chaplain 
Phylax, and his own imaginary friend- Carison: 1 disbetievér 
in inmortality, among whom the topic‘is disoussed in convéréa- 
tion. Carlyle states in his first review of Jean Paul that he 
had never met with this work, so that no specimen or account 
of it appears in his pages. A character and slight analysis of 
it are given in the Appendix to Vol. II. of the Life, and an 
extract is translated, but the version, we regret to say, is 
chargeable with serious inaccuracies. We shall therefore here 
give our own translation of a small part of it, in order to give 
some indication of his sentiments on this momentous theme. 


‘Carlson [having stated his objections to the Kantist notion of the 
soul travelling through the stars after death] waited for opposition, and 


* It was published at Erfurt in 1797.a few months before the unexpected death 
of his mother, and was written for the removal of doubts concerning our immorta- 
lity, with which the mind of Madame von Kalb was troubled. It is truly charac- 
terized in the Life as ‘one of the most purely serious and poetically beautiful of 
all the author’s minor works.’ But, as if to compensate for this continued strain of 
seriousness, it has a strange accompaniment. ‘Ihe other half of the small volume 
is occupied with a whimsical commentary on the rude wood-cuts accompanying 
the Ten Commandments in the little Lutheran Catechism used in the dominions of 
Bayreuth and Anspach. The fragments of fanciful biography which he draws out 
of these are beyocd description, serving as the vehicle of humorous and satirical 
Temarks on various phenomena of society. 

NO. XII. DD 
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counter-assaults. But I said that his opinion on that point was quite 
my own. 

‘“T have, however, a stronger ground of objection (I continued) to 

this travelling and voyage pittoresque through the planets; since in our 
own breasts we bear and enclose a heaven full of constellations, for 
which no bemired globe of a world is vast and pure enough. There is 
in our hearts an internal hanging spiritual world, which breaks forth 
from the midst of the clouds of the corporeal world, like a warm sun. 
I mean the internal universe of Virtue, Beauty, and Truth, three 
inner heavens and worlds, which are neither parts, nor emanations and 
offshoots, nor copies of the external. We are the less astonished at the 
incomprehensible existence of these three transcendental heavenly 
globes, because they always float before us, and we foolishly imagine 
that we create them, when, on the contrary, we merely perceive them. 
After what model, with what plastic nature, and from what materials, 
could we form within ourselves all this spiritual universe? Let the 
Atheist, for instance, ask himself how he has acquired that gigantic 
ideal of a Deity, which he either opposes or corporealizes? a concep- 
tion which has not been piled up from the comparison of magnitudes 
and degrees, since it is the opposite of every measure, and of every 
given magnitude:—in short, the Atheist denies to the copy any original. 
As there are Idealists of the outward world, who believe that our per- 
cepticns produce the, objects, instead of the objects producing the pers 
céftions: So there’ ‘are’ Idbalists of the inner world, who account for 
Being from Appearance, for the sound from the echo, for existence 
frérs observaticn, instead of, on the contrary, explaining Appearance 
from Being, dnd:our consciousness from the objects of it. We mistake 
our art of analyzing our internal world for the preformation of it; that 
is, the Genealogist puts himself in the place of the Patriarch and 
Founder. 

‘ « This internal universe, which is still more glorious and wonderful 
than the external, requires another heaven than that which is above 
us, and a higher world than what is warmed by asun. Hence it is 
with propriety that we say, not the second Earth or globe, but the 
second World ; i.e., another beyond this universe.” 

‘ Gione here interrupted me:—“ And every virtuous and every wise 
man is at the same time a proof also of his own immortal existence.” 
“ And every one,” quickly subjoined Nadine, “who suffers inno- 
cently.” 

‘ “ Yes,” said I with emotion, “it is that which draws the line of 
our life through so long atime. The threefold harmony of virtue, 
truth, and beauty, which is derived from a music of the spheres, calls 
us out of this dull earth to the neighbourhood of a melodious one. For 
what end, and from what source, were these extra-mundane endow- 
ments and wishes placed within us, which merely, like swallowed 
diamonds, slowly cut through our earthly covering! Wherefore, upon 
this dirty lump of earth, was a creature stuck with useless wings of 

light, if it was to rot again in the clod of its birth, without ever disen- 
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tangling itself with its ethereal wings?’ * * * * * This discre- 
pancy between our wishes and our relations, between the heart and the 
earth, remains an enigma indeed, if we continue to exist; but it were 
a blasphemy, if we cease to be. Ah, how is it possible for a refined 
soul to be happy? Strangers, who are born on mountains, are con- 
sumed in low regions by an unhealthy home-sickness:—we belong toa 
higher place, and, therefore, an incessant longing wears us away, and 
dll music is our Swiss Ranz des Viches. In the morning of life, we 
see the joys which hearken to the trembling wish of the bosom, shining 
far removed from us over distant years; when we have reached these 
years, we turn round upon the delusive spot, and see the expected hap- 
piness blooming behind us in our hopeful and vigorous youth, and now 
we taste, instead of hopes, the recollections of hopes. Thus joy in this 
also resembles the rainbow, which in the morning shines before us over 
the West, and in the evening, stretches over the East. Our eye 
reaches as far as the light, but our arm is short, and can reach no 
farther than the fruit of our own soil.” 

‘ « And thence it follows?” asked the chaplain. 

‘ “ Not that we are unhappy, but that we are immortal, and that the 
second world within us demands and points to a second without us. 
Ah, what might not be said concerning this second life, whose com- 
mencement is so plain even already in the present life, and which so 
wonderfully doubles us! Wherefore is virtue too elevated to make us 
and—what is more—others (sensibly) happy? Why isa certain higher 
purity of character associated with an inability to be useful, as it is called, 
to the world, even as, according to Herschel, there are suns which 
are destitute of planets? Why is it that the slow fever of an infinite 
love for an infinite object dries up, and hollows out, and at length breaks 
the heart, which is soothed only by the hope, that this disease of the 
breast (as in its physical form) shall sometime be covered over, and 
cured by the ice of death?” ’"—Kampaner Thal, pp. 109—1)20. 


[What follows is nobler and more affecting still, but space 
fails_us. 

This 1, indeed divine philosophy—the hopes and aspirations 
of the Phedon breathed to us in sweeter and loftier tones. But 
sweet as the music may be, is it not the music of childhood’s 
melodies? Where is the bold and certain sound of that 
trumpet which peals to us from heaven, awakening the death- 
less faith and warlike vigour of spiritual manhood? When 
reading such words, strong as may be our admiration and sym- 
pathy, we cannot help saying to ourselves: These are but lively 
children, conversing together in the morning twilight of their 
existence, and each telling the other his dreams and specu- 
lations as to the scenes of mature life and the unexplored 
experience of the world. But if they are wise children, and 
know that they have an affectionate father, whose word they 
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can believe, why not go and ask of him to solve all their doubts, 
and give them, instead of guesses, however acute, distinct know- 
ledge, so far as they can receive it, of what lies dim and undis- 
covered before them, and what they need to know for their own 
advantage. Socrates and his friends were such children, but 
they longed for a heavenly teacher. Our modern philosophers 
reject the teacher, because he teaches more than they wish to 
know, and eagerly return to the groping and guessing of the 
spirit’s childhood. What folly is this fancied wisdom! We 
might as well prefer to cherish the dim anticipations expressed 
by Seneca in the lines— 


* Venient annis sexcula seris,’ &c. 


concerning the new world which Tethys was sometime to un- 
veil, and the ‘ ingens tellus’ that should be revealed beyond the 
waves of the Atlantic ; instead of rejoicing in the knowledge of 
the new continent, into which the old world has poured, and 
still is pouring, its sons, its literature, and its energies. By a 
discovery infinitely more sublime, through the encounter of 
darker perils and direr sufferings, an eternal world with its 
many mansions, its thrones and crowns, its Conqueror and 
Lord, stands now revealed before us, in the noontide beams of 
the gospel: all ‘is now made manifest by the appearing of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light.’ And is all this to be set 
aside and forgotten for reasonings and analogies which, how- 
ever beautiful and true, are but the faint streaks of the dawn? 
And these never could satisfy, and now less than ever, the 
cravings and wants of the human spirit, in which there is 
always, when true to its destiny, the anticipation and demand 
of certainty on these points—of a revelation. By Richter’s own 
showing, natural religion leaves men, even of cultivated and 
noble minds, unsatisfied and unconvinced—disbelievers in the 
nobleness of their own being. How much more must this be 
the case with the common people! He himself unconsciously 
admits the utter inadequacy of such views for them, when he 
says of the words of admonition and comfort addressed by 
the good Schulrath to Lenette in the churchyard (Siebenkas, 
vol. I. p. 273), that ‘his theological holy water was drawn in by 
‘ Lenette’s heart more thirstily than the pure philosophical 
‘ Alpine water of Firmian, and the elevated thoughts on death ea- 
‘ pressed by the latter, passed over her soul without finding any en- 
“trance. This is true to life: Lenette is but the representative 
of common-place, narrow-minded, toiling humanity in general. 
But shall a writer whose sympathy with that very rank of hu- 
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manity is so strong and kindly—who seeks to elevate and bless 
the common people, contribute by all his most earnest labours 


- to rob them of that very faith which is their mainstay and con- 


solation, and to give them instead of the rod of Aaron, brought 
blossoming from the mercy-seat, the withered sapling of philo- 
sophy to be their pilgrim’s staff ; instead of the living water that 
should be within them a well springing up into life everlasting, 
the cold alpine draught of pure transcendentalism? Yet, if the 
noblest part of Richter’s works were meant to have any ten- 
dency at all, this must“be their tendency. It will be said that 
his intention was far different: that his object was to oppose 
the grovelling infidelity of the age, which levelled man with the 
brutes, and to remind those who were in danger of being led 
astray by it, of the grandeur of man’s nature and destiny. We 
admit it, and we honour him for it so far. His defects we do 
not so much condemn, as regret and deplore. But we must 
hold him, and all like him, inexcusable. They stand now in 
the same relation towards Christianity, that the atheist and 
idolater of old did towards natural religion. They are as far 
behind the living and progressive spirit of this epoch in the 
world’s history, as Anytus and Melito—or Aristophanes, if they 
like it better—were inferior to Socrates and Plato. Many 
amongst us, with weak childishness, would revive the religion of 
the middle ages: these, in their wisdom more childish still, 
would lead us back to a deeper and darker antiquity, and give 
us the Heroism of man’s infancy for the Christianity of his 
manhood. 

We need not say that in this poetico-philosophical system, 
which is offered us instead of Christianity, there are yet more 
serious defects. Itnot only sets aside our only sufficient grounds 
for the hope of immortality, but it gives no answer to the most 
anxious inquiries of man’s nature in reference to the character 
of our future existence. It speaks of a ‘heaven for all’-—of 
happiness and rest beyond the grave—as a consolation for the 
sorrows and conflicts of this life; but concerning our sharpest 
sorrow and conflict it is silent. What agonizes the heart of 
man most keenly, and the nobler his character still the more, 
but a sense of guilt? If the dim shapes of virtue, beauty and 
truth, that are still found enshrined in the inner sanctuary of the 
soul, point us to a world where their prototype exists, and to a 
sphere where they may find their full development ; surely that 
idea of law and justice which we name Conscience, and which 
has power to erect its tribunal and pronounce its sentence 
within us, before which the mightiest will tremble, is not a 
fiction, a mere shadow of external dogmas, having no counter- 
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part and fulfilment in the higher world. To leave this element 
of our nature out of account, or by vain shifts to elude its re- 
quirements, stamps any system that assumes to be a philosophy 
of the spirit as utterly naught. It leaves the main question— 
the great problem which is inscribed on every heart—unsolved. 
It offers me everything by which I may move the invisible 
world, casting beneath my feet its gigantic terrors, its inex- 
orable fate, and the roar of Acheron, except—rs ord, the stand- 
ing-point. That standing-point conscience denies us. What 
other power shall restore it ? 

There is another power that can restore it, but the mention 
of that is rejected as folly. How melancholy to find Richter 
writing to his son Max, who had adopted evangelical views, 
though possibly in too melancholy and mystical a form, in the 
following terms :—‘In all the conversations of Christ there is 
not a single word of the doctrine of all souls falling at the same 
time with Adam, or of satisfaction for sin. * * * * There is no 
other revelation than the ever continuing. Our whole ortho- 
doxy, like catholicism itself, first centered in the Evangelists, 
and every century opens and produces new views. We forbear 
commenting on this; and will add only one other thought. 
This system, which has amongst our own writers no mean 
apostles, is not only narrow, and insufficient for man, but it 
practises a fatal imposture on him. It comes arrayed in charms 
that are not its own. It walks in a borrowed light; its vesture 
and arms are stolen from the truth which it despises. It comes 
forth a Venus in the panoply of Minerva, but cannot stand the 
assault of a Diomede. As it was in the third century, so is it 
now. Philosophy robes herself in the spoils of her rival; yea, 
often assumes that rival’s name, and appropriates her watch- 
words, and usurps her honours. Nor is it only the elevated 
disquisitions, and views of truth, but even the characters and 
incidents that form the charm of such representations as 
Richter’s, the virtues in which his heroes shine, the hopes 
that animate them, their labours and their joys; all these 
conceptions and creations, could have had no existence even 
in fancy, far less a feeble reflection in reality, had it not been 
for that very faith which is rejected. What had become of 
society had it been left to the teaching of Plato, Epictetus, and 
Antoninus ?* Could they have put to the rout the brutalities 
and pollutions of paganism? Could they have wrought such a 


* What would Justin Martyr, the contemporary of these last two—both the 
bitter opponents, and one the persecutor of that faith, in which his soul had found 
what Platonism could not give it—have thought of such a phenomenon as Richter, 
the son of a Christian pastor in the eighteenth century ? 
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transformation on a large portion of mankind, that, even in 
circles where truth’s influence is chiefly external, such house- 
hold joys and social friendships should flourish as diffuse their 
fragrance over the pages of Richter? That his sentimental 
philosophy then, or any other such, should profess to dispense 
with our faith, on whose noble stock it only thrives as a para- 
site, sharing its dews and sunshine, and extracting its juices, 
is an illusion and a robbery. The hour which beheld the 
ruin of the tree, would see the parasite fallen along with it. 
The existence and luxuriance of such parasites, indeed, are but 
proofs of the nobleness of the trunk to which they cling. The 
mock sun is not created by the refracting vapour alone, but owes 
its glory to the presence of the orb of day. When the vapour 
is dispersed, the mock sun vanishes, while the true pursues in 
silent majesty his career of joy and splendour. 


Art. VI. (1.) The Metaphysie of Ethics. By Immanvet Kant, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Kénigs- 
burg, &c. &c. &c. Translated out of the original German, with 
an Introduction and an Appendix. By J. W. Sempre, Advo- 
cate. 8vo. pp. exviii., 378. Edinburgh, 1836. 


(2.) The Elements of Morality, including Polity. By Wi11am 
WueweE.L, D.D., Master of Trinity College, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols, pp. 
xxxii. 374, 401. London, 1845. 


(3.) Lectures on Systematic Morality, delivered in Lent Term, 1846. 
By W. Wuewe tt, D.D. 8vo, p. 205. London, 1846. 


(4.) The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis Wayuanp, D.D., 
President of Brown’s University, and Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy. 12mo, p. 381. Edinburgh, (reprinted) 1847. 


Wuat can I kNow?—Wnuar oveut I ro po?--These ques- 
tions form the two great problems, on the just solution of which 
the philosophy of human nature, and, we may add, no small 
measure of the well-being of man depends. By our great 
Creator we have been endowed with a capacity for thought and 
action ; and he has placed us under a moral administration, by 
the principles and laws of which our whole active being is 
to be regulated. This is the constitution and order of our 
existence as God’s creatures. We cannot alter it; we cannot 
go beyond it. To understand it, therefore, is a first-rate duty 
and an important advantage; and to do this we must find an 
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answer solid and satisfactory to the two questions above pro- 
posed. When we shall have collected and classified all the 
phenomena of human thought, determined the laws and limits 
of human research, unfolded the springs and modes of human 
action, and ascertained the grounds of moral judgment so as to 
erect a just and final criterion of human conduct; we may say 
that we have completed the cycle of those sciences which have 
man, in his immaterial essence, for their object, and have com- 
passed that knowledge of ourselves which, according to one 
poet, is our ‘ proper study,’ and, according to another, is com- 
mended to us by a special message from Heaven.* 

The two questions above specified, though closely connected, 
are capable of being considered apart. We mean in the present 
article to confine ourselves to the second of them, which is also 
the more important. 

Of the works which we have placed at the head of this article 
we do not intend to offer any formal criticism. They all pro- 
fess to throw light upon the question we -have proposed for 
consideration, and we shall avail ourselves of the aid they afford 
as occasion may dictate. The first on our list is, in our esti- 
mation, by much the most valuable; it comprises a transla- 
tion, admirably executed, of Kant’s Metaphysik der Sitten, and 
of portions of his Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, with prole- 
gomena, and an Appendix by the translator. Dr. Whewell’s 
Elements of Morality is a work of a more practical character: 
it is an attempt to deduce, after the analogy of geometry, from 
certain axioms a whole system of moral rule—an attempt which 
is, in our judgment, founded on a misconception, and in which 
the author we think fails, but which has afforded occasion for a 
vast mass of exceedingly valuable writing upon the subject of 
Morals. The Lectures on Systematic Morality are designed 
to form ‘a kind of Commentary on some parts’ of the Hk- 
ments ; they contain explanations of some points treated of in 
that work, of the ‘very serious defects’ of which the author 
has become conscious. The work of Dr. Wayland embraces 
both theoretical and practical ethics; it is distinguished by 
much clearness of perception, shrewdness of observation, and 
sagacity in the application of principles to practice. 

What ought Ito do? To this a prompt and popular answer 
would be— Your duty.’ But, on consideration, it would be 
found that in reality this is no answer at all; it is a mere 
truism, and affirms nothing more than that we ought to do 


* « The proper study of mankind is Man.’—Pope. 
* Divinum e descendit yyw csavrov.’—Juvenal. 
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what we ought. For ‘ Duty’ means something which is owing ; 
it is debitum, a debt; and as the verb ‘ ought’ expresses simply 
the relation of its subject to his debts or duties, to say that he 
ought to do his duty is only analogous to saying that he owes 
his debts. It is clear, therefore, that this answer will not suf- 
fice for anything but a mere evasion of the question. 

But though this is no answer to the question, it suggests a 
process of inquiry by which a satisfactory answer may be 
reached. Setting out from the undeniable truism that we ought 
to do our duty, the following questions naturally present them- 
selves. To whom is duty due? or to whom do I owe to do 
what I ought to do?—By what is this duty determined?— 
Whence arises the obligation by which the performance of it is 
enforced? What is the law under which that obligation arises ? 
And by what means is knowledge of what I am thus under 
obligation to do to be obtained? If a precise and complete 
answer can be secured to these questions, it is obvious that the 
question, What ought I to do? will, as a philosophical pro- 
blem, be solved. 

I. To the first of these inquiries a short answer will suffice. 
We owe duty to all sentient beings with whom we sustain any 
relations. The proof of this lies in the fact that there is no sentient 
being known to us, and connected with us, to whom we do not 
feel that we have to render something which we class under the 
head of Duty. To ourselves certain things are felt to be due by 
us, such as self-preservation, self-respect, purity, &c.; to our 
fellow creatures we feel that we owe many duties, such as jus- 
tice, kindness, relative affection, &c.; to our Creator we are 
sensible that such duties as reverence, gratitude, and obedience, 
are to be rendered by us; and even to the lower animals we 
feel that we owe the duties of compassion, carefulness, and such 
like. Under these four heads are included all sentient and 
intelligent being with which we have any relations; and to all 
the objects comprising these classes we feel that something is 
due by us. Here, then, we have an answer to the first question 
above proposed; an empirical answer, it is true, but so much 
the more appropriate, seeing the question itself respects a 
matter of fact. 

II. To the second question an answer no less direct and brief 
may be given. When it is asked, by what is my duty to the 
sentient and intelligent beings around me with which I have 
relations, determined, the answer at once suggests itself. By 
those relations which form the bond of connexion between the 
parties. The proof of thisis simple. In the first place, it is on 
the fact of such relationship that duty depends ; for if we destroy 
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the relationship, the duty ceases. We do not owe something to 
all sentient and intelligent creation, with the existence of which 
we are acquainted ; to the angels, for instance, we owe no duties, 
though they are beings of whose existence and agency we are 
fully aware; our obligations are due only to those beings with 
which we stand in some distinct and definable relation. As 
relationship, therefore, is the condition sine gud non of duty, it fol- 
lows that it is by this that our duties are determined. This 
appears still further from the consideration, that in proportion 
as our relations advance in number and nearness, in the same 
proportion do our duties advance in amount and urgency. The 
Being to whom our relations are the most numerous, and the most 
strict, is God; and it is to him, also, that our first and most 
imperative obligations are due. To our family connexions our 
relations are greater and more intimate than are our relations 
to those who are merely our friends, still more so than to the 
mass of our fellow-countrymen, still more so than to men in 
general, and still more so than to the lower animals. We have 
thus a progression of relations; and with this a series of corre- 
sponding duties keeps up, pari passu. Now, as it is not the 
duty which precedes the relationship, but the relationship which 
precedes the duty, we must take the relationship as not only the 
measure of the duty, but as the element by which the duty is 
determined. Out of the relations, therefore, which we sustain 
to the sentient and intelligent world around us arise the duties 
which we owe to it. 

III. When we come to the third of the questions above pro- 
posed, a more complex problem awaits us, and one which has 
led, consequently, to no small variety in the solutions which 
have been proposed of it. Without an examination of some of 
the more important of these, it will be impossible satisfactorily 
to determine what answer we should give to the question. 

Before proceeding, however, to this examination, there is a 
distinction to which we must call the notice of our readers; one 
sufficiently obvious in itself, but to which we think due promi- 
nence has not been assigned by ethical writers. The distinc- 
tion to which we refer is that between a motive and an obligation. 
Generically these two are identical; they both belong to the class 
of powers by which the will of man is influenced to action. But 
specifically they differ ; the one being more comprehensive than 
the other, and consequently involving fewer ideas. Every 
obligation is a motive, but every motive is not an obligation. 
In the latter the idea of constraint is added to that of simple 
influence. We are moved to do what we incline to do; we are 
obliged to do what we cannot but do. 
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Now the constraint under which men act is of two sorts, 
outward and inward. The former is that which physically we 
cannot get past, or set aside, or resist; it is an overmastering 
power which seizes the physical faculties, and compels them to 
acertain result. Of this we do not speak here; it has no place 
in such discussions as that in which we are now engaged ; 
indeed, there is an impropriety in the very phraseology that 
‘man acts by physical constraint, as in such a case, strictly 
speaking, he has ceased to be an agent, and no more acés than 
does the stick or the stone by which one inflicts a blow. The 
other species of constraint bears only an analogical resem- 
blance to this. As outward constraint is the consequence of a 
physical law, so inward constraint is the consequence of a 
moral law. In both cases it is the law which necessitates the 
result; but in the former the law secures its effect without the 
will of the individual, in the latter the law reaches its object 
through the will of the individual. It is obvious that the con- 
straint in this latter case is of a totally different species from 
the constraint in the former case; and is nothing more than the 
sense of awe which the mind has, in reference to a great moral 
law and the penalty by which that law is sanctioned. 

We thus arrive at the true idea of moral obligation. It is not 
amere inducement. It is not an outward constraint. It is a 
constraint arising from a reverential dread of violating a law 
recognised as of adequate authority to bind and regulate our 
actions. When, therefore, the question is asked, What is it 
which obliges any man to render what is due by him to the 
sentient and intelligent universe around him? the only com- 
petent answer is, Reverence for that great moral law under 
which man has been placed by the Creator. It is this we 
mean, when we say that it is right, proper, necessary, or impe- 
tative, for a man to do his duty. Apart from some law regu- 
lating his doings, there can be no obligation; and apart from 
obligation, no rectitude, propriety, or duty. 

These remarks may to some, perhaps, appear supererogatory ; 
but we have made them from a conviction that many of the 
positions on which ethical writers have sought to rest the claims 
of duty are unsound, because they have neglected this distine- 
tion, and have ascribed to a mere motive what belongs only to 
an obligation. Thus, to begin with, perhaps, the lowest in the 
scale, when Bentham tells us that our duties are determined by 
our interests, and that a desire to avoid pain and to enjoy plea- 
sure alone regulates the actions of men, it is clear that he is 
thinking of certain motives which induce to action, and has not 
tisen to the idea of obligation at all. When a man pursues one 
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course of conduct rather than another, because the former 
appears to him more likely to conduce to his physical happi- 
ness than the latter, there can be no doubt that in that man’s 
mind no sense of imperativeness has any share in regulating his 
conduct. The question with him is not one of what he ought 
to do, but simply one of what he likes to do. To adduce his 
case, then, as illustrative of what it is which obliges to duty is 
plainly to adduce a case not to the point; whilst to represent 
his conduct as the type of all moral action, is to solve a great 
ethical problem by the cheap and ridiculous process of virtually 
denying its existence. 

The same objection may be urged against all the forms of Epi- 
curean or Utilitarian Ethics. By placing the basis of duty in some 
physical result consequent on the performance of it, philosophers 
of this school have set aside the true idea of duty and have substi- 
tuted for an obligation, without which there can be no duty, a 
mere motive as the impulse to good actions. To take, for in- 
stance, the theory of Paley and Dwight, both of whom place the 
basis of virtue in utility; it cannot require much reflection to 
satisfy any one that on this theory the idea of obligation, as 
distinct from that of motive, is entirely relinquished. For if a 
certain course is followed by an individual from no other con- 
sideration than that he will thereby secure some physical advan- 
tage to himself or to others, it is plain that he acts not in obedi- 
ence to any law, not from reverence to any established order, 
but simply from the inducement of expected good. In his case, 
therefore, there is no obligation in the sense above given. He 
merely acts from a motive; and whether his conduct be good or 
bad, vicious or virtuous, dutiful or otherwise, must depend entirely 
upon other considerations than those which have occupied his 
mind. Paley, indeed, may be regarded as having admitted all 
this, for he defines moral obligation as equivalent to the urgency 
‘ of a violent motive resulting from the command of another.’* 

It may perhaps be deemed not quite fair to Dr. Dwight,— 
though an advocate of the doctrine which resolves virtue into 
utility,—to name him as in the same class with Paley, inasmuch 
as he professes to dissent from that part of Paley’s doctrine 
which we are now more particularly considering. Whilst he 
holds that virtue is founded in utility, he disclaims the inference 
that utility becomes, therefore, the measure of virtue, or the rule 
of our moral conduct.t But whilst there is here an apparent 
difference between the American and the British divine, it is 


* Mor. & Pol. Philosophy, B. ii. c. 2. 


t Theology, Sermon 99. 
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one which we cannot perceive to be real. For if it be asserted 
of any given action that it is virtuous because it tends to the 
general good, the question arises—In what does the virtue or 
moral goodness of the act reside ?—in the act itself or in the 
motive which prompted it? If we say in the act itself, the 
answer will be inconsistent with Dr. Dwight’s own views ; for in 
the close of his discussion, he earnestly protests against its 
being supposed that the virtue of which he speaks is capable of 
being viewed apart from volition, or that there is any virtue in 
an action, except as that action is the result of an operation of 
the understanding and the will. It is, then, in the principle and 
motive which conduce to virtuous action that the virtue of the 
action is to be sought. How, then, stands it with Dr. Dwight’s 
theory of virtue? Plainly thus—An action is virtuous when 
it is done from a distinct perception by the understanding 
that it is for the general good, and a deliberate choice by the 
will of the good which it tends to secure. But what is this but 
to make the general good or utility the measure and rule of 
virtue? An action is virtuous when it flows from a virtuous 
motive, and a virtuous motive is one which has respect to the 
general good. Can any inference be more direct than to deduce 
from this the conclusion, that an action is virtuous exactly in 
the degree in which the agent has contemplated the general 
good in what he was about to do, and that this formed the rule 
by which the virtue of his action was determined? The con- 
clusion appears to us irresistible; and hence we have not 
scrupled to rank Dwight with Paley as on the same footing 
substantially in the views they have advocated respecting the 
foundation of duty. 

There is another class of reasoners on ethics, who appear to 
us to have erred, from not attaching just importance to the dis- 
tinction between a motive and an obligation. It is composed of 
those who, without speculating at all on the foundation of virtue 
or the original of duty, practically resolve all duty into obedi- 
ence to the express will of God; deeming that to be right and 
binding which God commands, because he commands it. Now 
itis very far from our intention to maintain either that God can 
enjoin anything but what is right; or that whatever he is pleased 
to enjoin can be anything else than binding upon all his crea- 
tures; or that any of them need any other reason for doing 
what he has enjoined than such as is furnished by the injunc- 
tion itself, as coming from him. But after all this has been 
admitted, the question still rise—Does the expressed will of 
God, i.e., the mere injunction, constitute in all cases the basis 
of moral obligation? or, in other words, would that which one 
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man now owes to his fellow-man, or to intelligent and sentient 
being in general, cease to be owing, provided it could be shown 
that the performance of it has never been enjoined expressly 
by God? Or, to place the question in still another light; would 
the divine command (supposing it possible for such a thing to 
occur) be sufficient of itself to alter all our present moral 
obligations, and to make it right for us to practise that which 
now we know to be wrong? There are many reasons which 
writers on ethics have adduced, to show that these questions 
must be answered in the negative; at present we content our- 
selves with urging that which arises from the distinction we are 
now considering between a motive and an obligation. Our 
position is, that there can be no debt without obligation—that 
ought is the moral correlative to must; and the objection we 
would offer against the doctrine that duty is founded solely on 
the expressed will of God, is, that on this doctrine moral obli- 
gation, in the true idea of it, is set aside, and a mere motive 
put in its place. For when a man obeys the divine precept 
simply asa precept, by what is it that his obedience is induced? 
Not by reverence for the great truth therein expressed ; for the 
supposition is that it is the precept as precept, z.e., the expres- 
sion itself as such, and as coming from such an authority, with- 
out any regard to the intrinsic worth of the thing expressed, 
which constitutes the sole source of his duty. In this case it is 
manifest that the only power inducing to obedience must be 
either a desire to realize the material advantages attached to obe- 
dience, or a feeling of love to the Lawgiver prompting the doing 
of what he wills, and the avoidance of what he has denounced. 
On the former hypothesis, the case becomes substantially iden- 
tical with that first considered. Both belong to the system of 
Eudaimonism, or that which makes good rather than goodness 
the end of man’s being, and exempts us from all obligation 
except such as arises from the promotion of our own felicity. 
The only difference is, that the one makes present pleasure the 
measure and the motive of virtue, whilst the other holds up the 
pleasures of a future and eternal reward as the prime stimulus 
to the discharge of duty. In both cases it is manifest that a 
mere motive is urged, and that the motive is in both sub- 
stantially the same. With respect to the latter hypothesis, it 
is important to keep in mind that the phrase ‘love to God’ may 
mean either that affection towards him which dwells in the 
som of a creature who is conscious of being the object of his 
bounty, and whose affection exists on account of this; or that 
emotion which is animated by the contemplation of what God is 
in himself and apart from any benefits conferred by him on 
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the creature who is the subject of the emotion. In the one 
ease, it is love to Him for what he has given; in the other, it is 
love to Him for what he is. These emotions are very distinct; 
and it is to be regretted they should be classed under the same 
name. The latter alone is love to God, properly so called; the 
former is more correctly gratitude to him for his bounty. Now 
to apply this to the case before us: when it is said in the case 
of one who performs duty simply because God has enjoined it 
that the inducing power is love to God, it can only be in the 
sense of gratitude to God that the phrase can be used. The 
terms of the hypothesis exclude the proper meaning of the 
phrase ; for love to God as he is, must be inseparable from 
love to goodness for its own sake, and consequently cannot be 
the power inducing to obedience simply as obedience ; in other 
words, can have no place where an action is performed not for 
its intrinsic excellence, but simply because it has been enjoined 
by God. But if the only constraint to duty be a feeling of 
gratitude to God for bounties already received, something which 
falls short of the idea of moral obligation is suggested as the 
inducing power. The individual in this case acts solely from a 
desire to please ; he has no sense of reverence for the inherent 
authority of the act enjoined; he simply yields to a pleasing 
emotion, which prompts him to do what he believes to be agree- 
able to the Being who is the object of that emotion. In this 
case also, no less than the other, the proper idea of obligation 
is set aside, and with it, consequently, the just conception of 
duty or owingness. 

To some it may appear as if we were refining here beyond 
due bounds. Are not, it may be asked, obedience to God and 
gratitude to God, duties morally binding upon all men? and if 
so, how can it be affirmed that, to make either of them the 
motive from which actions are performed, is to set aside moral 
obligation? This reasoning appears plausible, but that it is 
fallacious may be easily shown. For in the first place, when it 
is affirmed that obedience and gratitude to God are duties 
morally binding on us, the question arises— Whence the obliga- 
tion attaching to these? Is it solely from the Divine command, 
or does it flow from some other source? If it be replied, that 
itis solely from the Divine command, the case manifestly falls 
under our previous remarks, and the adduction of it involves 
the absurdity of alleging as against an argument, a case which 
is itself as much affected by that argument as those it is adduced 
to rescue, to say nothing of the absurdity, involved in this reason- 
ing, of making obedience and gratitude causes of themselves ; for 
if these be the only sources of moral action, and if they be them- 
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selves moral duties, it can only be from themselves, as sources, that 
they as duties can flow. If, on the other hand, it be said that 
obedience and gratitude are duties deriving their moral in- 
perativeness from some other source than the Divine command, 
this involves an admission fatal to the whole theory to which we 
are now objecting—viz., that some duties are morally binding ante- 
rior to and independent of any express injunction of God in respect 
to them. If the duties of gratitude and obedience are binding 
on God’s creatures, irrespective of any express law in their 
favour, why may not other duties—why may not all duties be 
equally so? What, therefore, may have appeared to some an 
over-refinement on our part was really nothing more than that 
necessary caution which was requisite to enable us to steer our 
course between the Scylla and Charybdis of logical fallacy. But 
in the second place, it may tend to remove perplexity from the 
minds of some of our readers on the point now before us, if we 
remind them that there is a distinction to be observed between 
immediate and mediate obligation in morals; the former having 
place in the case of those duties which are binding in and by 
themselves, the latter being exemplified in the case of those 
which become binding because of their dependence upon some 
other and precedent duty. In consequence of this, it happens 
sometimes that a particular course of conduct is both mediately 
and immediately obligatory; sometimes that a duty is imme- 
diately but not mediately imperative; and sometimes, on the 
other hand, that a duty which has no immediate obligation 
becomes binding on us mediately. The first occurs in the case 
of all those moral duties which God has enjoined; the second, 
in the case of those which are really moral duties, but which 
he has not expressly inculcated ; and the third, in the case of 
those which have no moral obligation in themselves, but which 
have become binding on us in consequence of having been 
expressly enjoined by God. Now all of these we are morally 
bound to perform; but it is only those of the last class which 
derive their obligation exclusively from the Divine command. 
The effect of that command is to make them morally obligatory, 
but it cannot confer upon them intrinsic moral obligation ; that 
must come from some other source than mere injunction. We 
are bound to do these things, not because of their inherent 
rectitude, but because of the inherent rectitude of yielding obe- 
dience to all which God enjoins. The obligation in this case is 
plainly mediate and derivate. The thing is right, not for any- 
thing in itself, but because another thing on which it depends is 
right in itself. We are bound to the less by being bound to the 
greater, which includes the less. . 
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From these remarks, our readers will see on what grounds it 
is that, whilst maintaining the imperativeness of all that God 
enjoins, we yet maintain that it is not that injunction which 
constitutes moral obligation, strictly so called. For that we 
must seek in something anterior to all spoken or written law, 
and something which takes a deeper hold upon our being than 
any motive drawn either from the hope of good to come, or a 
sense of gratitude for good already enjoyed, can possess. 
Virtue, to be real, must be disinterested. Her true votaries are 
such as love her for her own sake, and apart from all the 
rewards she confers. Their language is— 


‘ Were there nor heaven nor hell 
I should be honest: I have long served virtue 
And ne’er ta’en wages of her.’ * 


To this all will give response, whose hearts are swayed by a 
continual reverence for 
* The justice 
Of the unbribed everlasting law.’ 


Before leaving the subject of moral obligation, we must 
notice the mode in which it has been treated by some of the 
writers whose works stand at the head of this article. Of these, 
the first place is, in our judgment, due to Immanuel Kant, who 
has treated the whole subject of moral obligation with his usual 
acuteness, and with great depth, sagacity, and truth. The sub- 
stance of his views on this point is contained in the following 
paragraphs :— 


‘ Duty is the necessity of an act, out of reverence felt for law. 
Towards an object, as effect of my own will, I may have inclination 
but never reverence; for it is an effect, not an activity of will. Nay, 
I cannot venerate any inclination, whether my own or another’s. At 
the utmost I can approve or like. That alone which is the basis and 
not the effect of my will can I revere ; and what subserves not my 
inclinations, but altogether outweighs, 7. e. the law alone, is an object of 
Teverence, and so fitted to be a commandment. Now, an action per- 
formed out of (propter) duty has to be done irrespective of all appe- 
tite whatsoever ; and hence there remains nothing present to the will 
except objectively law, and subjectively pure reverence for it, in- 
ducing man to adopt this unchanging maxim, to yield obedience to the 
law, renouncing all excitements and emotions to the contrary... .. . 
It is nothing else than the representationt of the law itself—a thing 


* Webster, Duchess of Malfy. 

t ‘ Representation’ (Vorstellung) in the Kantian phraseology is, according to 
Mr. Semple, ‘ a general expression used to denote any state of mind whatever.’ 
This is hardly correct. Kant was remarkably precise in the use of terms, and it 
ishardly to be believed that he would have employed any term so vaguely as this, 
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possible singly by intelligents—which, and not the expected effect, de- 
termining the will, constitutes that especial good we call moral, which 
resides in the person, and is not waited for until the action follow,’ 
—pp. 10, 11. 


The view given of this subject by Dr. Whewell, proceeds 


‘ upon a distinction of which we can neither perceive the advan- 


tage nor admit the propriety. After illustrating the difference 
between right the adjective, and right the substantive, he pro- 
poses to limit obligation to the latter, and to use duty in re- 
ference to the former. ‘ My Obligation, says he, ‘is to give 
another man his right ; my Duty is to do what is right.’ Further 
on he adds, ‘ hence there is a difference between being obliged 
and ought. I ought todo my duty ; I am obliged to give aman 
his right. I am not obliged to relieve a distressed man, but I 
ought to do so.’ p. 45, vol. I. Now the distinction which Dr. 
Whewell points out in the former of these extracts is one always 
recognised by ethicists, and which they have been accustomed 
to express by the use of the term legal obligation, to denote the 
correlative of a right created by enactment, and the term moral 
obligation to denote the correlative of what is constituted right 
by the great moral law of the universe. We confess that we 
like the older nomenclature better than the new, even sup- 
posing the latter to be otherwise unobjectionable. But this, 
in our judgment, it is not. For, in the first place, the novelty 
lies in the using of old terms in an unwonted sense ; an expe- 
dient always to be shunned in scientific investigations, as one of 
the most fruitful sources of error and delusion. Hitherto, mo- 
ralists have been accustomed to speak of obligation as belong- 
ing to duty no less than to prescription. They have said as 
freely that a man is under obligation to relieve the distressed, 
as that he is under obligation to render to others their legal 
rights. They have regarded ‘I ought,’ as equivalent to ‘ I am 
morally obliged.’ Now this usage Dr. Whewell proposes to 
invade by retaining the old terms, but using them in new 
applications. We object to this as tending only to confusion. 
But, secondly, we fear Dr. Whewell’s distinction may tend to 
sap the foundation of morals, by removing the conception of 
obligation as attaching to duty. ‘There is a difference, he 
says, ‘ between obliged and ought.’ True ; but what is the amount 
of that difference? is it merely verbal, or is there a difference of 


or if this had been the sense he attached to this term, that he would have used it in 
the way he does in the passage cited. Vorstellung is properly the state of the mind 
notioning anything, or, viewed objectively, it is the notion itself entertained by the 
mind. It isa generic term of which Idee, Begriff (conception) and Anschauung 
(perception) are the specific forms, 
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meaning between the two? Dr. Whewell affirms the latter, and 
describes the value of the difference by restricting obligation 
to merely legal right. Is there, then, we ask, no obligation 
enjoining moral duty? Does the term ‘ ought, convey nothing 
of imperativeness? Is it true that ‘I am not obliged to relieve a - 
distressed man?’ If these questions are answered in the nega- 
tive, we do not see that any real foundation of duty remains. 
A debt which one is not under obligation to pay appears to us 
no debt at all; a duty which is not imperative upon us is some- 
thing, attention to which will be determined by our likings 
rather than by our conscience. If, on the other hand, these 
questions be answered in the affirmative, the foundation of mo- 
rality will be preserved, but at the expense of Dr. Whewell’s 
distinction. 

The views of Dr. Wayland upon this topic we have been able 
to gather only by inference, in consequence of his omitting 
formally to discuss it; and we are by no means sure that our 
inference has been correct, inasmuch as there appears to us 
some degree of confusion in this part of his otherwise very 
valuable book. He sets out by defining ‘ Ethics, or Moral 
Philosophy, as the science of Moral Law.’ From this we infer 
that moral obligation, in Dr. Wayland’s judgment, is objectively 
that which enforces on man obedience to the great moral law, 
and subjectively the feeling which man has of being enforced to 
such obedience ; and here we should agree with him. But as he 
goes on we begin to get perplexed. ‘ Law, he tells us, is a term 
generally used to denote ‘an order of sequence. True; from 
which we should infer that moral law is neither more nor less 
than the order of moral sequence, which the Creator has esta- 
blished in His universe. But this is not the conclusion at 
which Dr. Wayland arrives. Moral law, according to him, is 
the ‘ order of sequence established between the moral quality 
of actions and their results ;’ from which we should be prone to 
infer, that in his estimation moral obligation is nothing more 
than a prudent regard to the results of our actions. But that 
this is not Dr. Wayland’s opinion the whole tenor of his book 
shows; and especially that part of it in which he argues at 
length against the ‘greatest happiness principle’ as the rule 
of moral obligation. The truth is, we suspect, that the author 
has, in discussing the idea of law philosophically considered, 
allowed himself to be betrayed into the fallacy of admitting 
more into his conclusion than is to be found in his premisses. 
His reasoning is this:—As law in physics means an order of 
material sequence, so does law in morals mean an order of 
moral sequence ; but an order of material sequence means that 
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if one event occur, the constitution of things under which we 

exist, is such, that another event will also occur; therefore an order 

of moral sequence means, that if an event having a moral cha- 

racter, occurs, it will be followed by certain practical results; ‘as, 

for example, the effects upon the moral character’ of the party 

through whose agency it comes to pass, ‘and upon the estima- 
tion in which he is held by the community.’ Now in this argu- 

ment, which we have stated as nearly as may be in Dr. Way- 

land’s own words, the conclusion obviously overpasses the pre- 

misses. In these there is nothing about effects resulting to the 

individual from the event supposed. This is something added 

in transitu which the premisses refuse to bear. The only legi- 

timate conclusion from them is, that an order of moral sequence 

means that if an event, susceptible of a moral character, occurs, 

the true moral character due to it will not fail to belong to it. 

The just analogy is between physical law and moral law, not 

between physical law and the results of moral law. ‘ Ethics, as 
Dr. Wayland has said, ‘is the science of moral law’ (perhaps it 

would be more correct to say with Kant, the science of the 

grounds of moral obligation) ; but this science consists, not as 

Dr. Wayland’s further definition would go to show, in the classi- 
fication of the effects resulting from the neglect or observance 

of that law, but in the classification of those sequences which 
constitute the law itself—in other words, of those great facts 
which compose or fall under the supreme rule of right and 
wrong. The results of the moral law are as distinct from the 

law itself as the results of the law of gravitation are from that 
law. Ethics is no more the science of the results of the viola- 
tion or observance of the moral law, than Statics is the science 
of the contusions, fractures, and dislocations, which result from 
the violation of the law of gravitation. 

IV. But it is now needful for us to hasten on to the next 
branch of our inquiry. This proposes to ascertain what that 
law is, reverence to which constitutes moral obligation. We 
have already seen that it is no written or expressed law; it 
must therefore be one which, like the laws of nature, embodies 
some great general truth in the economy of the universe. 

On this ground we pass over, without examination, all such 
superficial answers to our present inquiry as that of Hobbes, 
who places the law of moral obligation in the enactments of 
civil policy; and that of Smith, who finds it in the sympathy 
which we feel towards the agent of good, and which, by a 
reflex process, we transfer to ourselves, by imagining that we 
sympathise with our own conduct from the standing-point of 
another; and that of Hutcheson, who assumes the existence of 
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a moral sense which dictates to us the law of right and wrong ; 
and that of Brown, who would resolve virtue into a certain re- 
lation between actions and the arbitrary constitution of the 
human mind. In all these theories there is, it is true, the 
acknowledgment of a law as lying at the basis of moral ob- 
ligation ; but in none of them is the law such as that which the 
conditions of the investigation demand. In the theory of 
Hobbes, the law is a mere accident, the result of a limited and 
erring will, or, at the best, of a concurrence of such wills, influ- 
enced by circumstances, and acting so as to meetthem. In that 
of the others, the law is a mere fact in the constitution of the 
human mind; (in that of Smith, it is rather a process resulting from 
a particular fact in the constitution of the mind) ; it possesses no 
character of universality ; it is nothing real, settled and perma- 
nent. In truth, these latter theories are rather evasions of the 
question than answers to it. Assuming them to be correct, they 
would only indicate to us the law, in consequence of which 
actions appear to us good or bad, not the law, in virtue of which 
goodness or its opposite exist. The sympathy of A with B 
may be a very sufficient reason for B’s conduct appearing good 
to A; it can be no reason whatever for B’s conduct being good. 
A man’s moral sense may enable him to discover that an action 
possesses a certain moral quality, just as his sense of seeing 
enables him to discover that an object has a certain colour ; but 
the moral sense no more causes the moral quality, than the sense 
of sight causes the particular colour. It may be true, that we 
are so constituted that the perception of certain qualities in an 
agent excites in us feelings of approbation, and that the per- 
ception of qualities of an opposite kind calls forth our disap- 
probation ; but the qualities themselves are not and cannot be 
determined by the feelings they excite. 

Much more worthy of consideration are the answers which 
have been given to this question by those profounder thinkers 
who have placed the basis of virtue in the fitness of things, in 
conformity to nature, in conformity to universal order, or in the 
truth of things. These theories, which rank among their sup- 
porters such names as those of Aristotle* and Zeno, in the 


* Injustice has been done to the great founder of the Peripatetic philosophy by the 
view commonly given of his ethical theory. He is usually represented as having 
taught that virtue consists ‘in a mean between two extremes ;’ and against this the 
criticisms of his objectors have been chiefly directed. But in uttering the maxim thus 
quoted, Aristotle never designed it to be taken in the sense commonly ascribed to 
it—viz., that the being a mean between two extremes constitutes virtue; his meaning 
rather was that virtue becomes a mean between the too much and the too little, be- 
cause it is the thing exactly fitting according to the order of nature. He viewed 
the moral world as an orderly mechanism, in which in its proper state all things 
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ancient schools, and those of Cudworth, Clarke, Wollaston, 

Butler, and Kant, in more recent times, though susceptible of 
specific shades of difference, are, we conceive, essentially the 

same. They all agree in regarding the distinction between 

right and wrong as a real, eternal, and immutable distinction; 

in recognising an order and arrangement in the relations out of 
which duty flows, which is independent of circumstance, acci- 

dent, or will ; and in vindicating for the law of moral obligation 

a place of equal dignity and authority with those great prim- 

ordial principles which are necessarily involved in the consti- 

tution of the universe. The differences among them appear 

to us, for the most part, merely verbal, or such as arise from the 

same truth being contemplated under different aspects. 

We shall not enterhere upon any formal examination of these 
theories, as our limits warn us to hasten forward to what yet 
remains of our proposed investigation. We shall content our- 
selves with briefly stating our own view of the subject now 
before us, and then showing how these different theories, to the 

extent to which they are sound, fall under it. 

This universe is manifestly constructed upon a plan. It is 
nota happy accident. Itis not a congeries of powers working 
arbitrarily, now in concurrence, and now in contrariety. It isa 
well-ordered as well as carefully constructed mechanism, in 
which each part and power is adjusted to the rest, and the whole 
is fitted to a great and good end. We see this very distinctly 
in the physical world. There all is ordered and regulated in ac- 
cordance with certain great principles, and for certain definite 
ends. Occasionally, it is true, there occur interruptions to this ; 
breaks in the chain; irregularities in the working; but these 
are all traceable to accidental causes, and the very discovery of 
them only more clearly unfolds to us the perfection of the plan 
upon which they have for a season infringed. The further our 
investigations are carried, and the more searching our analysis, 
the more distinct becomes the indications of wise and benevolent 
arrangement in the universe—the deeper and more grateful the 
conviction that this ‘ mighty maze’ is ‘ not without a plan.’ 

But a plan involves principles, and these principles must 
have a basis. But where shall we search for the basis of prin- 
ciples that themselves lie at the foundations of the universe ? 
Obviously only in the eternal nature of Him by whom the 


are in equipoise. Whatever accords with this he held to be right ; but if the 
equipoise be disturbed by something existing either in excess or in deficiency, that 
something he held to be wrong. Wollaston suggests that he had the Platonic doc- 
trine adppomay tny aperny eiva in his mind in his speculations on virtue; and Sir 
James Mackintosh adopts the same idea. (Prel. Diss. p. 302.) 
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universe has been framed. He who constructed the mechanism 
formed the plan, and embodied in it the principles ; and these 
principles he must have drawn from his own uncreated essence. 
The universe, therefore, is what it is, because God is what he 
is. On the awful and eternal ‘I am THar I am, the whole 
scheme and order of existence repose. The universe is the 
work of his hands; the plan of the universe is the utterance of 
His will; the archeal principles which regulate that plan are 
resolvable only into the necessary perfection of His Being. 

Now, as it is in the material, so is it in the moral world. 
Here, too, all things are arranged in order and on plan. The 
relations sustained by intelligent beings to the sentient and 
intelligent universe, and the duties flowing out of these, are all 
fixed parts of the scheme under which such find themselves 
existing. To fulfil these relations, and to perform these duties, 
is the order of the moral world, and accordant with the plan on 
which it has been framed. But this plan rests upon certain 
great moral principles, or laws, and these again find their basis 
in the Divine Nature. It is because God is such as He is, that 
moral law is what it is, and that the moral world is constituted 
as it is. In the Divine Essence, then—unchangeable and 
eternal—lies the foundation of morality, and in the order and 
plan of the moral universe lies that great law, reverence to which 
constitutes moral obligation. 

A very few words may suffice to show how this doctrine com- 
prehends substantially all that is true in the theories above enu- 
merated. When Zeno and the Stoics said that virtue consists 
in living conformably with nature, they meant by nature, the 
order of relations established in the universe ; and when Butler 
adopted their phraseology, he was careful to point out that it is 
‘the system or constitution of nature,’ and not the idiosyncrasy 
of each individual, to which he referred under that phraseology. 
The doctrine that morality is conformity to the eternal fitnesses 
of things, as held by Cudworth and Clarke, and that of Wol- 
laston, who resolved morality into conformity with the truth of 
things, by which he meant the real nature and proportions of 
things,* and that of Malebranche, who placed it in conformity 
to universal order, are clearly the same doctrine expressed in 
different words; and this doctrine is intelligible only on the 
supposition that the moral universe is a system of relations all 


+ ‘ Those propositions which are true, and express things as they are, express the 
relation between the subject and the attribute as it is. . .. . and further, this relation 
(or, if you will, the nature of this relation,) is determined and fixed by the nature of 
the things themselves. Truth is but conformity to nature.’— Wollaston, Relig. of 
Nature Delineated, p. 13. 4to. London: 1724. 
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fitted to each other as parts of one scheme, and derived from 
the sole primal source of all existence and order. It thus ap- 
pears that these theories, so far as they occupy common ground, 
are embraced in that which we have endeavoured to state, and 
which we present in preference to them, simply because it ap- 
pears to us to unfold the important truth common to all of them 
in less technical language, and freed from certain collateral du- 
bieties with which they are all more or less chargeable. 

V. Having ascertained the ground and source of moral obli- 
gation, the next inquiry is, by what means may man become 
acquainted with the dictates of that supreme moral law under 
which he is placed, so as to live conformably to its precepts? 
In order to answer this question, let us analyse the process 
through which the mind passes in coming to a moral judgment. 
Let us take the case of a man witnessing the conduct of a dutiful 
child. He perceives that child listening to the commands of his 
parent, submitting his feelings to his parent’s wishes, and regu- 
lating his conduct by his parent’s will. Immediately there rises 
in the bosom of the beholder an emotion of approbation; the 
scene gives him pleasure, and he enters with a cordial sympathy, 
if a parent, into the feelings of the parent, and if a child, into 
the feelings and conduct of the child. But whence this appro- 
bation and sympathy? These are emotions, and as such must 
have some mental conviction by which they are excited; for 
emotion is the result of a conception, and never arises in the 
mind without it. Now it cannot be the conception of the mere 
outward acts which excites this emotion, because the same acts 
in other circumstances would be viewed with perfect indiffer- 
ence, or it might be with displeasure. It must be some judg- 
ment formed by the mind concerning these acts, which calls 
forth the feeling of approbation in the beholder; and on pur- 
suing our analysis further, we shall find that the judgment 
formed is to the effect that such acts are good and right. It is 
the goodness and rectitude of acts, therefore, which excite moral 
approbation in us, and these are perceived by an effort of judg- 
ment exercised upon these acts. But no judgment can be 
formed without a standard by which to determine the decision ; 
and no moral judgment can be formed without a moral standard, 
in other words, a fixed criterion of right and wrong, by which 
the conclusions of the mind are to be guided. It would be im- 
possible to determine the length of a rod without a standard of 
measure ; it is no less impossible to determine the rectitude of 
an action without a standard of morals. 

But how is such a standard to be obtained by man? In the 
case of physical extension, man can create his own standard, for 
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as the question there is merely one of degree, he has only to fix 
upon some arbitrary unit to enable him to estimate any number 
of multiples by which that unit may be increased. But in the 
case of morals, the point to be determined is one absolutely and 
universally fixed, and one, therefore, which only an absolute, 
universal, and unbending standard, can help him to determine. 
For this he must seek out of himself, and apart from his subjec- 
tive feelings and habits. He must seek for it in the intimations 
which the Creator has placed within his reach, of those prin- 
ciples on which the great moral plan of the universe has been 
constructed. 

Now there are three sources whence he may gather such in- 
timations — experience, tradition, and Scripture. Experience 
teaches moral principles in two ways. When man opens his 
eyes upon the world around him, he sees that it is the work, and 
is under the control, of a Being possessed not of mere power 
and wisdom, but also of benevolence and justice. Hence he 
learns that benevolence and justice form the moral order of the 
universe ; and that whatever is contrary to these must be wrong. 
He has thus learnt in one way from experience ; but this teacher 
has other and more minute instructions in store for him. He is 
not long of discovering that to this great moral law of the uni- 
verse his own mental constitution, and that of his fellow-men, are 
adapted—that he has certain propensities tending to action 
which can be harmonized and made to work advantageously 
only by being subordinated to the regulation of this law, and 
that this law is enjoined by sanctions and penalties, no less than 
the physical laws which govern the material universe. By the 
last especially, is reverence for the moral law inculcated upon 
him. Experience teaches him that if he were to cast himself 
from a lofty elevation, he would be dashed in pieces, and thus 
instils into him a wholesome and abiding reverence for the law 
of gravitation. Intercourse with his fellow-men, and observa- 
tion of what happens to himself and others, teach him that if 
he practise injustice or cruelty, he cannot do it with impunity ; 
he feels that there are consequences connected with the breach 
of the moral law which it is not wise in him to despise; he 
traces these consequences to the arrangement under which the 
Creator has placed his intelligent creatures ; he feels that they 
are above his control as well as beyond his evasion, and thus 
there grows up within him a conviction of the imperativeness 
and a reverence for the authority of the moral law. 

Thus far it may be supposed his information may be gleaned 
from his own experience; but such information will of necessity 
be imperfect, because of the limited nature of his experience, and 
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the conflicting conclusions to which he may occasionally be 
brought in consequence of this. Here, however, Tradition steps 
in to his aid—a term which we here use in its widest sense, as 
comprehensive of all testimony, whether contemporary or that of 
preceding generations. From this he learns that the same great 
moral principles which he has discovered have presented them- 
selves to others, and have always and everywhere been sanc- 
tioned as he finds them sanetioned, and consequently possess 
the strongest evidence of being really supreme, universal, and 
obligatory. He is thus confirmed in his previous conclusions, 
so far as they were founded upon accurate induction, finds a 
corrective of others which may have been formed from a hasty 
observation or partial analysis ; and is further established in his 
feeling of obligation to live according to the order which the 
Governor of all has established in his moral domain. 

But still his lessons are incomplete. He has been perusing 
alone, or in company with his fellows, the page of creation and 
providence; but on that page is not written all that may be 
revealed to man of the moral character and government of God, 
and to peruse it successfully demands more of care and labour 
than man is ordinarily disposed to bestow upon such pursuits. 
From a limited and difficult lesson, read with a too careless eye, 
what can be expected but frequent error and perplexity? To 
meet this exigency, the gracious Sovereign of all has been 
pleased to send into our world a written revelation of his cha- 
racter and will, in which he has embodied all that it most con- 
cerns man to know as a moral and accountable creature. In 
this we have a repetition of all the lessons which nature teaches, 
freed from whatever defects or errors may have, through infirmity 
and depravity, crept into the conceptions formed out of these 
lessons by man, and the unfolding of the whole scheme of 
God’s moral government and law, so far at least as man is con- 
cerned to know it. Its office is thus, as a moral teacher, to 
correct and expand the lessons of experience and tradition, as 
well as to add more lessons to those which they are competent 
to teach. It in no wise assumes an antagonist position to 
theirs. On the contrary, it presupposes their teaching, and sets 
out thence to deliver its own lessons. A close and unmistakable 
analogy exists between the revelations it unfolds and the prin- 
ciples and laws which the natural reason of man has elicited 
from the observation of creation and providence. The law 
written on its pages is the counterpart and the completion of 
the law written on the heart. 

Such are the sources whence man may ascertain the rule of 
rectitude, and thereby obtain a standard of correct moral judg- 
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ment. They are not, of course, of equal worth and authority ; 
the last, as the alone perfect and complete, is infinitely superior 
to the other two. But as in them also is a divine teaching, and 
as their lessons are assumed and appealed to in the written 
Word, we cannot but regard it as wise to acknowledge the 
authority of all these sources in due order and proportion, and 
to fortify moral conclusions by showing, wherever that is pos- 
sible, in support of these the concurrent testimony of the three. 

To the views which we have just endeavoured to expound, 
objections of various kinds and from different schools of moral- 
ists have been urged. We shall briefly notice three, which are 
the most important. 

1. It is urged by some that morality is learned directly by 
man from the dictates of the moral faculty within him, without 
any such process as that we have described, and without the 
necessity of any such revelation as the Bible supplies. This 
objection appears under a somewhat different aspect, according 
as the faculty in question is viewed as a moral sense or as 
conscience. 

The doctrine of a moral sense, as held by the school of 
Hutcheson, led to the conclusion that as by our outward senses 
we acquire directly a perception of the sensible qualities of 
objects, so by this inner sense we acquire directly a perception 
of the moral qualities of objects. To this doctrine, as adduced 
to explain the ground of moral distinctions, we have already 
offered what appears to us an insuperable objection ; we have 
now to observe, that it appears no less futile as adduced to 
show how we become acquainted with moral distinctions. And 
here it may suffice to remark, taat the analogy on which it is 
founded needs only to be correctly stated to exhibit its in- 
adequacy. Let it be assumed that there is an inner sense, 
having for its object the moral qualities of actions and acting, 
analogously to our outward senses, which have for their objects 
the sensible qualities of objects: what, we ask, is it that these 
outward senses convey to us? Simply a sensation, and nothing 
more. The mind, reasoning upon this, infers that that sensation 
must have a cause, and so arrives at the conclusion that there 
is some quality in bodies which produces certain sensations ; 
but from the senses themselves nothing is directly conveyed to 
the mind except a sensation. Let us, then, apply this to the 
supposed analogous case of a moral sense. All that such a 
faculty could convey to the mind would be a certain feeling— 
say of pleasure or the opposite ; and from this the mind might 
pass to the conclusion that for this there was some cause. Here 
the process, so far as the moral sense is concerned, must end. 
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What the cause of this feeling might be would either remain an 
insoluble problem, or the solution must come from some other 
source than the mere moral sense. ‘The conclusion from this is 
inevitable. If the problem remained insoluble, there could be 
no knowledge whatever obtained by the mind of moral dis- 


tinctions ; if the solution came from another source, then the 

moral sense would be found incompetent to furnish to its pos- 

sessor an acquaintance with the moral law. It thus appears 

that, tried by its author’s own analogy, this doctrine of a moral 

sense is utterly inadequate as an answer to the bee How 

does man arrive at the possession of a standard of right and 

wrong ? 

The other aspect under which the doctrine of an internal 

faculty by which man is educated in morals appears, is that 

which identifies this faculty with conscience. There is, it is 

said, a conscience in all men, whose office it is to superintend 

the active powers, and which of itself dictates to man what he 

ought to do and what he ought to refrain from doing. 

Now as to the existence and the supremacy of conscience, we 

shall make no question. Nor shall we detain our readers by 

entering upon the controversies which have arisen as to the 

nature of conscience ; for our present purpose it is of little 

moment whether conscience be viewed as the mind judging its 
own acts, or as the mind visited by remorse on account of its 
own acts, or as both these together ; what we are now concerned 
to bring into question is the assertion that conscience dictates to 
man the rule of his moral conduct. And here it is first of all 
important that we should understand in what sense such an 
assertion is made. If all that is meant by it is, that conscience 
guides by its decisions the moral conduct of man, we have little 
to say in regard to it; for this leaves wholly untouched the 
question we have now in hand—viz., How does man become 
acquainted with those principles of right and wrong by which 
such decisions must be determined? If, however, by this state- 
ment, he meant that conscience, as an original authority and 
source of information, lays before man these principles them- 
selves, we wholly demur to the assertion, and hold it to be 
erroneous on any of the views usually entertained of conscience. 
For if we regard conscience as a remorseful emotion, that 
emotion presupposes some judgment by which it is provoked; 
and if we view it as an act of judgment, such an act presup- 
poses the previous possession of a standard by an appeal to 
which the judgment has been formed ; and if we view it as in- 
cluding both, then what holds true of each separately holds no 
less true of the two together. For ourselves, we do not exactly 
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adopt any of these views of the nature of conscience; not that 
we think them all wrong, but that we fancy the truth that is in 
one of them might be better expressed. We should be inclined, 
if we ventured on a definition of conscience, to say that it is 
the sense which the mind has of its own guilt or immunity from 
guilt as tested by that moral standard to which the individual is 
accustomed to appeal. It implies the possession of a standard 
of right and wrong ; a habit of appealing to that standard for 
the determination of the moral character of actions; and a 
feeling either of repose or disquietude according as that appeal 
decides whether the individual’s own actions are conformed to 
itor otherwise. Hence, when we say of a man that he has a 
good or a bad conscience, we mean that on looking back over 
his past life, or any part of it, he finds occasion either for com- 
posure of mind because of the conformity of his actions to the 
moral law, or of anxiety and dispeace because of the want of 
such conformity. So also we speak of a man’s having a tender 
conscience, by which we mean that this feeling of disquietude is 
easily excited in his bosom by the contemplation of any actual or 
impending violation on his part of the rule of morality. This 
view of conscience does not greatly, if at all, differ from that 
which regards it as an emotion of self-approval or self-disap- 
proval, consequent upon and appearing to co-exist with a judg- 
ment on the moral character of the individual ; but as we have 
stated it, the phraseology used seems to us more exactly to 
embody the actual sentiment and experience of mankind in the 
matter. But be this as it may, there is as little in this definition 
of conscience as in any of the others to authorize the conclusion 
that conscience is an original source of information as to moral 
distinctions. Let Conscience have all due reverence as a monitor 
and a guide, but it is vain to set her up as an original and au- 
thoritative teacher. 

2. The second objection to which we shall advert is that ad- 
vanced by the adherents of the sceptical school in morals. It 
may be thus stated. It is useless to assert that man can by any 
rational process arrive at the knowledge of fixed and universal 
notions of right and wrong. The experiment has been tried 
and has failed. Men have been found entertaining the most 
opposite views upon this subject—some calling that right which 
others denounce as wrong; so that it is manifest that no cer- 
tainty can be gained upon such questions, and the standard 
prevailing in any place or among any community must just be 
such as the circumstances or tastes of the community indicate. 

This objection, it will be perceived, rests upon the alleged 
discordance of the judgments at which men in different circum- 
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stances have arrived regarding the standard of morals. Now 
to a certain extent this must be admitted as a matter of fact, 
Men have thus differed in the conclusions at which they have 
arrived regarding what is good and what is bad; and some 
nations have sanctioned what others have denounced. But 
when this is urged as a reason for denying the capacity of men 
to arrive at the knowledge of fixed and universal notions in 
morality, it is necessary to call the attention of the objector to 
the following considerations, which go entirely, in our judg. 
ment, to invalidate the force of his conclusion. 

First. It may be questioned whether any nation or body of 
men ever agreed to call that right in itself which the majority of 
mankind agreed to regard as wrong. There is a difference be- 
tween persons agreeing to ¢reat as right what the majority call 
wrong, and their arriving really and bond fide at the conviction 
that it is right. Communities may tolerate, or even com- 
mend under certain circumstances what in itself and apart from 
these circumstances, they would at once admit to be immoral. 
In Sparta, clever thieving, on the part of boys, was thought 
praiseworthy, because it was believed that this tended to pro- 
mote the discipline by which that warlike nation sought to train 
its citizens for the exercises of the field; but no Spartan ever 
maintained that to make free with the property of another is in 
itself right ; they simply agreed to suffer that wrong to be done, 
in the belief that thereby they should secure an overbalancing 
good. And so, we believe it is with most other cases in which 
vices have been honoured by communities ; it is not inability 
to discover what is vice and what virtue that has led to the 
anomaly, but simply that certain persons, agreeing with the rest 
of the world that such a course is vicious, have nevertheless 
determined to tolerate or encourage the practice of it, for the 
sake of securing some secular advantage. 

Secondly. As the judgment may be thus perverted, it is no less 
possible to pervert the feelings, so that what at first would excite 
moral disapprobation in every man, may on the part of some 
come to be regarded with complacency. An analogous case is 
supplied by the outward senses. God has made all men to call 
sweet, sweet, and bitter, bitter; but a man’s palate may be so 
educated, that he shall delight in that which fills others with 
nausea, and find his meat in what would prove to other men 
poison. It is the same with the moral taste. God has made 
all men to call good, good, and evil, evil; but a man may be 
educated to reverse this—to put evil for good, and good for evil 
—to hate holiness, and roll sin as a sweet morsel under his 
tongue. But here, too, it is not the faculty of moral discern- 
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ment that is wanting ; it is the disposition to use that faculty, and 
to obey it. 

Thirdly. In spite of all the differences which have existed on 
questions of practical morality, there has prevailed a striking 
uniformity in the conclusions at which men in all ages and in 
all countries have reached upon such questions. Certainly, the 
proportion of those who have dissented to those who have 
agreed cannot be stated at more than that of one in a thousand. 
Let us, for argument’s sake, assume that it is so. Is it, then, to 
be argued that, because of every thousand men one has been 
found to differ from his fellows on moral questions, no certainty 
exists for man in regard to such questions, and no power is 
possessed by him of arriving at a fixed and universal standard 
of morals? Surely so sweeping a scepticism is as unphiloso- 
phical as it is disheartening. Would it be tolerated in any 
other science? Supposing the earth’s motion round the sun 
were doubted by one out of every thousand of our race, would 
this be held any proof that man is incompetent to ascertain the 
laws which regulate the celestial motions? Would not such 
exceptions be put to the score of ignorance, prejudice, caprice, 
or some such accidental cause’? and would not astronomers 
continue boldly to assert the principles of their science in the 
confident belief, that in due season all men would see their 
evidence and embrace them? Why should it be otherwise in 
morals ? 

Despite, therefore, of the fact to which the sceptical moralist 
so confidently appeals, we maintain that man both can and does 
attain, with the precision of science, to the knowledge of moral 
distinctions—that the unanimity of mankind in this matter is all 
but universal—and that the exceptions to this, which are occa- 
sionally found, are to be viewed as mere accidental anomalies, 
capable of being accounted for, explained, and removed. 

3. The last objection to the views above stated to which we 
shall advert, is that which adduces the fact of human depravity 
as an argument against the conclusion, that man is capable by 
an effort of his own of arriving at just views of what is right 
and good. This objection, as urged by some, is limited in its 
application to that part of man’s knowledge of morality which 
he is supposed to gather from his own experience or that of 
others ; it is not held to apply to what he may gather from 
Scripture. This distinction, however, cannot be maintained ; 
the objection must be held as affecting all the sources of man’s 
moral knowledge, or it can affect none of them. The influence 
of depravity in incapacitating man for perusing the lessons of 
moral truth embodied in those revelations which God has given 
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of himself, must be the same, whatever be the nature of the re- 

velation which he attempts to peruse. If depravity have injured 

man’s intellect, the injury will make itself apparent as much 

when he reads the Word of God as when he reads the works of 

God ; to a jaundiced eye nothing appears in its proper colours. 

Tf, on the other hand, depravity have left man’s intellect sound, 

but perverted his dispositions, he will be as little prone to receive 

the lessons of Scripture as to receive those of Nature; by a 

diseased taste, nothing is relished aright. It is vain, therefore, 

to attempt to limit this objection to man’s power of acquiring 

information in morals from the manifestation of God in the uni- 

verse; if it be worth anything, it no less proves his ability to 

acquire such information from the manifestation of God in his 

Word. The objection must be held as involving the assertion 

that man, in consequence of his depravity, is incapable, either 
from defective intellect or from perverted tastes, of ascertaining 
his duty from any source. 

Now this doctrine appears to us fraught with the worst con- 
sequences to religion and morals. If man be incapable, from 
whatever cause, of ascertaining his duty, he must stand exempt 
from all obligation to perform it, and all blame for neglecting it. 
He is thus delivered from all responsibility so long as he re- 
mains in his state of depravity. It is only when, by a special 
power from Heaven, that depravity is counteracted, that he enters 
upon his career of probation and responsibility! From this 
doctrine also it would follow, that man is incapable of ascertain- 
ing by his natural reason the claims of Scripture as a divine 
revelation ; for as this presupposes his belief in the divine ex- 
istence, and his knowledge of certain, at least, of the divine 
perfections, and of the moral truths which these involve, it is 
manifest that, on the supposition of his natural incapacity to 
arrive at such knowledge and belief, he is not in circumstances 
either rightly to understand the proposition or to examine the 
evidence on which it rests. From a doctrine fraught with such 
melancholy consequences, it behoves every friend of truth and 
goodness to turn aside. 

But it is asked, Is it not a fact that the Fall has led to a sad 
derangement of man’s whole nature, and is not one evidence of 
this seen in the bias under which the judgment acts in all ques- 
tions of amoral kind? How, then, can an inquiry into the true 
principles of morals be conducted successfully by a being whose 
judgment on all moral questions is biassed? There is something 
plausible in this ; but its force, if we mistake not, is wholly de- 
rived from the vagueness of the terms employed. What, let us 
ask, does the objector precisely mean by the judgment being 
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biassed in regard to moral questions? Not, surely, that there is 
some physical incapacity which afflicts the human intellect, as by 
the paroxysm of an acute disease, every time that man turns his 
mind to questions of a moral kind, for this would be something 
more than a mere bias,—it would be a real distemper affecting the 
physiological state of the mind, and unfitting man for all moral 
action. It can only mean that the prevailing disposition of 
man’s heart being towards evil, he will be generally found either 
“tna the evil to the good, or turning his attention aside 

om the evidences of the evil of certain courses, and over-esti- 
mating the difficulties of proving certain courses to be right, so 
as to decide for the agreeable rather than for the right and true. 
Now, in the former of these cases, it is to be observed that, after 
all, the bias here is not upon the judgment, but upon the will; 
the error is one not of decision, but of choice. So far as the 
mental process is concerned, all is as it should be; man can 
and does conduct his inquiry into the principles of morals to a 
sound conclusion ; it is only when the further step is reached of 
acting upon these principles that the influence of depravity is 
felt. We judge a right; we choose, and act awry. 

‘ Video meliora proboque ; deteriora sequor.’ 

As respects the latter of these two cases, it must be ad- 
mitted that in it there is something amounting to an actual 
bias of the judgment in favour of what is wrong. At the 
same time it is to be considered that this case occurs only 
where questions of individual interest or action arise, and 
can have no existence when the problem is the determination 
of a general law. ‘There is a mighty difference in liability 
to be misled by feeling between a question affecting the per- 
sonal interests of the party and a question of abstract science. 
In the former case, the soundest judgment may be blinded 
at times ; in the latter, it is only some defect of power or know- 
ledge that leads to mistake. A judge who might determine very 
unfairly when his own advantage or that of his friends was 
concerned, might prove himself a perfect Aristides where no 
such disturbing force intervened. Now, in the case before us, 
it is the abstract and not the personal question which man has 
to settle. In morals the problem is not, What may J do in this 
particular case? but, What is the law applying to the doings of 
any man in such a case? In dealing with such a question the 
mind goes out into a sphere where inclination and bias have 
hardly the remotest influence. It deals with a question as 
purely scientific and abstract as any problem in physics or 
mathematics ; and a just conclusion may be reached in the one 
case no less than in the other. 
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Kant has, in laying down the law of practical morality, thrown 
some light upon this subject, by calling attention to the distine- 
tion between what he denominates mazims of conduct and a law of 
conduct. By the former he means those rules which any indi- 
vidual proposes to himself for the guidance of his conduct; by 
the latter he intends a rule which is to bind the conduct of the 
species: and he proposes a very simple test by which any one 
may determine whether his maxims correspond with the general 
law: ‘So act, says he, ‘ that the maxims of will might become 
law in a system of universal moral legislation” * In laying 
down this rule, Kant has in effect only followed the Divine 
Teacher, who has given us substantially the same instruction in 
his golden rule, ‘ Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you.’ Now it appears to us that such rules, whilst they 
imply the existence and biassing influence of depravity in 
questions affecting individual interest, clearly at the same time 
indicate that we have only to generalize our decision in such 
cases into a universal law, to counteract: this influence and 
arrive practically at the knowledge of what we ought to do. 
There is thus, we may say, even in the workings of depravity 
a testimony in favour of the moral government of Him who 
‘from seeming evil still educes good. The evil propensity is 
made so to counterwork itself, that what leads to error in the 
special guards against error in the general. The same selfish- 
ness which induces a man to choose evil for himself comes in 
to prevent his conceding the choice of that to others. The bias 
which sways him to a wrong judgment as to what should bind 
his own conduct is an effectual safeguard against his arriving at 
a wrong judgment as to what should bind the conduct of the 
race. 

Another argument urged by those who regard human depra- 
vity as incapacitating man for the discovery of moral truth, is 
that, in consequence of this, human nature is so corrupted and 
so perverted from its original order, that no safe conclusions can 
be deduced from the observation of the phenomena it exhibits. 
Now, in the first place, even allowing what is here alleged to 
hold true of human nature, it would not follow that every source 
of moral intelligence is thereby rendered useless to man. It 
may be that depravity has so disordered the whole constitution 
of man that no study of the operations of his mind can lead to 
sound moral deductions; but this cannot be affirmed of the 

constitution of nature as a whole, or of the written revelation, 
and so long as these are open to our study it is surely quite 
possible, notwithstanding the corruption of our own moral 


* Metaphysic of Ethics, p. 102. 
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nature, to gather the lessons of moral truth with which they are 
replete. But secondly, we are not prepared to admit that even 
from human nature, disordered as it is, we are precluded from 
ascertaining those great moral laws by which the Author of our 
being designed our conduct to be regulated. It is admitted oa 
all hands that the nature of man was originally, as it came from 
the hand of God, adapted to moral goodness ; and consequently 
that, from the mere analysis of its constitution, conclusions might 
be safely reached as to what is right and what is wrong. Butler 
illustrates this by comparing it to a watch; as this is from its 
nature adapted to measure time, so is our constitution adapted 
to virtue. Now to what extent has this original constitution 
been broken in upon by the fall? Has any part of it been de- 
stroyed? Has any new faculty been added to it? Neither of 
these we suppose will be maintained. What, then, has occurred? 
As we take it, simply this: the original faculties and adaptations 
remaining the same, a disorder has been introduced into the 
working of the machine through a foreign influence. The watch 
is a complete watch still, but it works badly in consequence of 
something interfering with its mechanism. The question, then, 
is, does this irregularity in the working incapacitate us for ascer- 
taining by a careful analysis the original constitution of the 
machine—its proper design, and its adaptation to that design ? 
Would a person capable of understanding mechanism, and who 
had never seen a watch until one which worked irregularly was 
put into his hands, be prevented by that irregularity from arriv- 
ing at a just view of the design and purpose of the watch, and 
of the idea which was in the mind of its maker when he con- 
structed it such asit is? These questions, we think, admit only 
of being answered in the negative. A mere disorder in the 
working of a machine may, for a season, perplex the observer, 
who would discover its design and the laws it obeys, but cannot 
avail effectually and for ever to set all his efforts at defiance. 
By degrees the original purpose will present itself to his mind ; 
he may even detect the cause of the apparent anomaly in the 
working ; and though unable, perhaps, to perceive how it may 
be removed, he may nevertheless see clearly, that if it were re- 
moved, the whole is so admirably adapted to a certain end, that 
that end would infallibly be secured. Now, the case of human 
nature appears to usanalogous. Man, physiologically considered, 
is as God made him, and what Butler calls his adaptation to 
virtue remains physiologically as it was. But a foreign element 
has intruded upon his system, and by this the working of it is 
disordered. 'To the inquirer this may occasion some perplexity 
at first, but it cannot permanently prevent his arriving at a just 
FF2 
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idea of the original design of this system, and of the laws under 
which it was intended to act. The moral organ discharges its 
functions irregularly and unhealthily ; but this cannot prevent 
the competent inquirer from perceiving what these functions are, 
the adaptation of the organ to perform them, and consequently 
the great principles of moral truth, in accordance with which that 
adaptation must have been contrived and executed. 

If it be said, that after all this does not hold out to man the 
prospect of infallible accuracy in the pursuit of moral truth, we 
reply that, as little does any other source of information within 
his reach in the present state. In one sense, indeed, the Bible 
is an infallible standard of morals, but it is in the sense in which 
the same may be affirmed of nature as a revelation of Deity. 
Both embody perfect truth; the only difference between them 
being, that the lessons of the one are greatly more extensive and 
simple than those of the other. Objectively they are both infal- 
lible ; but subjectively neither of them is infallible. Man may 
err in studying Scripture, as he may err in studying nature. It 
is only in the exceptive case of an entire supercession of his 
own intelligence by a supernatural agency, that infallibility 
either in doctrine or in practice, is a boon within his reach. 

With these remarks we must bring this article to a close. We 
have endeavoured to furnish an answer to the question with 
which we started, What ought I to do?—by showing that man’s 
duty is determined by his relations—that it is enforced by the 
authority of that great and universal law which constitutes the 
moral order of the universe, and has its source in the unchang- 
ing essence of Deity—and that it may be ascertained by man, 
through the use of those faculties with which he is endowed, 
from the study of the course of nature and the declarations of 
Scripture. Of the doctrines we have endeavoured to expound 
there are many weighty applications, bearing both upon the 
ordinary course of man’s life, and upon the special relations 
which arise out of that new life into which man is brought by 
the reception of Christianity. To some of these, had our space 
permitted, we should have been glad to have directed the 
thoughts of our readers ; but our limits are already transgressed, 
and we cannot venture even to glance into this otherwise inviting 
field. If:what we have written shall have the effect of inducing 
any, who may hitherto have overlooked it, to explore for them- 
selves the too much neglected region of theoretical morals, we 
shall not have written in vain. 
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Art. VII. The Vegetable Kingdom; or the Structure, Classification, 
and Uses of Plants, illustrated upon the Natural System. By 
Joun Linn ey, Ph. D., F.R.S.. & L.S., Professor of Botany in the 
University of London, and in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. With upwards of 500 Illustrations. pp. 908. 8vo, 
London, 1846. 


PrEvIousLy to the introduction of the Baconian philosophy, it 
was the usual practice of those who professed themselves students 
of the works of Nature, to pursue their investigations, (in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the Peripatetic school, which till then 
held supreme authority,) by methods ! pronat merely to the 
solution of abstract problems. Instead of observation and expe- 
riment, instead of noting and comparing facts, as the true source 
of real knowledge upon such subjects, they were content to 
syllogize in the retirement of their closets, where they con- 
trived those fanciful and vain hypotheses which they mistook 
for science, but which now are noticed merely with a smile, as 
curiosities in the bygone history of natural philosophy. 

But, when the inductive process, as propounded in the Novum 
Organon, was once established, and then span adopted as the 
only method of research capable of yielding real information in 
the science of observation, naturalists were obliged to descend 
from the cloudy regions of debate and hypothesis, and with a 
diminished pomp and show of present learning, though with far 
better hopes of future progress, to betake themselves to the humble 
employment of attending to the real phenomena of nature, which 
hitherto they had so little condescended to regard. It was not, 
however, quite at once that the older, more facile and attractive 
system could be entirely discarded; and long after the value of 
experiment and observation to the natural philosopher, and the 
worthlessness of mere speculation, had been fully acknowledged, 
the influence of habit, or of long established custom was still 
apparent in the labours of naturalists, even the most observant, 
and of highest reputation. The writings of Bacon himself, upon 
subjects of Natural History, are by no means free from the mis- 
taken practice, the fallacy of which he has elsewhere so ably 
exposed; Des Cartes and the philosophic Boyle afford instances 
of alike nature; and Swift in his time found sufficient to suggest 
those satires upon mere speculative philosophers, which are 
furnished by the adventures of Gulliver in the metropolis of 
Laputa. Gradually, however, the true method has acquired an 
entire supremacy; observation and experiment, statistics, and the 
numerical method, have driven empty speculation from the field, 
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and the latter can now gain no attention, or is only adverted to 
that it may receive rebuke. In proportion to the predominance of 
the method now in vogue over that of Aristotle and the middle 
ages, has been the rapid advance of our scientific knowledge, our 
acquaintance with the operations of nature, and the more inti- 
mate and secret workings by which she accomplishes her great 
results. Take for instance the various branches of chemistry and 
physiology, in which the modern philosopher, as though a spirit 
of a superior order, becomes cognizant of forces and effects, 
which, though acting and resulting equally as now, from the first 
period of the present constitution of our planet, have been hitherto 
unobserved and unsuspected; examines the most minute and 
intimate structure of organized beings, explaining many of the 
more secret operations of vitality to which these subserve; or 
traces the almost imperceptible gradations of development as- 
cending through innumerable species, from the lowest organiza- 
tion to himself, in whom, so far as regards the inhabitants of this 
planet, the series reaches its highest limit. 

The work before us ably illustrates the progress that had been 
made in the various branches of our botanical knowledge up to 
the present time; though, perhaps, with regard to this depart- 
ment of natural history, the contrast between the past a the 
present is somewhat less striking and complete than in the instance 
of chemistry or animal physiology. The objects of which the 
science of Botany treats are amongst the most familiar and attrac- 
tive which present themselves to our attention, as well as amongst 
the most important for the sustenance and convenience of our 
race. Hence, from the earliest period, the peculiarities of form 
and structure, as well as of the habits and properties of plants, 
have been matter for careful observation and research. Man- 
kind seems very soon to have found the advantage of form- 
ing some arrangement of the various plants which fell under 
their observation, or ministered to their convenience, together 
with descriptions by which the different species might be re- 
cognised and discriminated. Such attempts towards the sci- 
ence of botany are apparent from the times when history com- 
mences:—we read in the earliest writings of ‘grass,—and herb 
yielding seed,—and fruit tree yielding fruit;’ we are told that Solo- 
mon spake of trees, ‘from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall;’ Theophrastus 
had his water plants and parasites, pot-herbs, and forest-trees, and 
corn plants; Dioscorides had aromatics and gum-bearing plants, 
eatable vegetables, and corn herbs. The progress of botanical 
knowledge is somewhat less marked likewise, inasmuch as the 
structure and the phenomena of vegetable beings are less com- 
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plex and subtle than those which are disclosed by researches in 
other branches of natural science. The triumphs of an original 
observer in the science of botany are hence less striking and con- 
spicuous than are those of a Davy, or a Faraday, of an Harvey, 
a Hunter, or a Cuvier; And, again, although the true and 
independent philosopher can allow little force to the captious 
inquiry of cui bono? so often objected to his labours by short- 
sighted Utilitarians; yet it may not be denied that the greater 
importance of the practical results which have followed investi- 

tions in the other departments which we have instanced, are 

ther inducements likely to secure for them a succession of 
zealous workers more numerous than those who devote their 
powers to search into the phenomena of vegetable life. Only 
the more meritorious then (unstimulated by these secondary 
motives,) must be the labours of such men as Linnzeus, Ray, 
Jussieu, Brongniart, Brown, De Candolle, Greville, Mirbel, 
Hooker, Lindley, and others, who have advanced Botany from 
the occupation of a herbalist to the scientific elevation which 
it now holds. 

In attempting some illustration of the most recent of the 
works of the last mentioned botanist, we must remark, in the 
first place, that the study of botany, like that of other branches 
of natural history, comprehends two principal divisions; the 
one having relation to vegetable structure and functions; the 
other to the description of species, and their classification upon 
some definite and appropriate system. 

These two divisions may be taught, or the study of both may 
be pursued, contemporaneously; but as the former is necessary 
for the elucidation of the latter, it is impossible that systematic 
botany can be either taught or studied to any really scientific or 
sara mation unconnected with the facts of anatomy and phy- 
siology, upon which alone can be founded a practically useful 
system, one of the chief purposes of which, indeed, is that it may 
reciprocally serve for the further illustration of such facts as those 
tpon which it is itself founded. 

He is not a botanist, in any worthy signification of the term, 
whose knowledge is equal only to the distinguishing of different 
os of plants by their external appearance, and applying to 

em their technical appellations, aided much, perchance, in his 
diagnosis, by frequent reference to engraved representations, or 
whose practice is limited to the arrangement of his specimens in 
a herbarium. Such an employment is, indeed, a harmless 
recreation, one in which the phrenologist might recognise the 
control of the organs of order and acquisitiveness; but it is too 
much to dignify it as a scientific pursuit. 
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The work before us combines much of both the divisions of 
botany which we have specified as necessary to constitute the 
science in its integrity. 

‘Its object is to give a concise view of the state of Systematical 
‘ Botany at the present day, to show the relation, or supposed 
‘ relation, of one group of plants to another; to explain their 
‘ geographical distribution, and to point out the various uses to 
* which the species are applied in different countries.’ 

The systematic arrangement adopted is not merely stated, but 
is illustrated throughout by explanations of the structural and 
physiological peculiarities in which are to be traced the natural 
affinities of the different orders. A work fulfilling these inten- 
tions differs entirely from a ‘ Flora,’ or mere classical catalogue of 
plants, characterised merely by the most brief descriptions which 
can suffice for their recognition; and must necessarily combine 
a great amount of information in every department of the science 
of which it treats. 

We have spoken of the natural affinities of plants; an arrange- 
ment which i these for its foundation is called a Natural Sys- 
tem of Botany, antithetically distinguishing it from an Artificial 
System; by which latter is understood any mode of classification 
whereby Ae may be conveniently arranged with reference to 
some external particular easily recognised, however accidental 
and unimportant—facility of reference being the only object 
intended upon such a plan, That artificial system which has 
attained by far the greatest celebrity—as being the most avail- 
able for those purposes which such a system is capable of sub- 
serving—is the sexual system, as it is called, of Linnzeus, which 
determines the classes of plants according to the number and 
position of the stamens, and the orders by the numbers of the 
styles or stigmata contained in their flowers. These particulars 
are so easily recognised, and generally so invariable in each 
species, as to be peculiarly available for the purposes of an arti- 
ficial classification; so that, among such systems, this one has 
long been recognised as the facile princeps. The objection is, 
that by thus confining the attention to a single peculiarity of 
structure, to the exclusion of all others, though of equal or even of 
higher importance, orders and genera the most dissimilar are often 
closely approximated, and those placed far apart which are most 
nearly allied. Thus, plants so intimately related as are sage and 
marjorum, for example, are separated by one-half the entire 
system; and even the grasses are not all in the same class; 
whilst, on the other hand, genera so different as Euphorbia and 
Carex are associated together. Linnzeus himself saw clearly the 
insufficiency of any merely artificial plan, and attempted likewise 
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a natural system, which he declared to be, ‘ Primum et ultimum 
in botanicis desideratum.’ 

Twenty years ago, however, this artificial system of Linneus 
was the one universally adopted by botanists in this country ; 
now, this once popular system is declared by our author to be a 
‘matter of history merely ;’ and the merit of the substitution of a 
more scientific arrangement, upon a natural system, in this 
country, is claimed with justice by Dr. Lindley as belonging to 
himself. 

The natural system, which has displaced the one of which we 
have spoken, is described as being that which is founded on the 
principle ‘that all points of resemblance between the various 
‘ parts, properties, and qualities of plants shall be taken into con- 
‘sideration; that thence an arrangement shall be deduced in 
‘which plants must be placed next to each other, which have the 
‘ greatest degree of similarity in those respects.’ 

The advantages of this system over the other are of a decidedly 
practical nature, and not merely theoretical or scientific. Upon 
this plan, a knowledge of the properties of one plant enables the 
botanist ‘to judge scientifically of the qualities of other plants 
‘naturally allied to it; so that the physician, acquainted with 
‘the natural system of botany, may direct his inquiries when on 
‘foreign stations, not empirically, but on fixed principles, into 
‘the qualities of the medicinal plants which have been pro- 
‘vided in every region for the alleviation of the maladies pecu- 
‘liar to it.’ Though Dr. Lindley has thus chosen his illustration 
of the practical utility of this system from the advantages which 
it may afford to the more enterprising members of the medical 
profession, yet, obviously, it is capable of much more general 
application ; the poisonous nature of an unknown species, or its 
harmless and nutritious properties, may, by this method, be at 
once declared to the scientific colonist or the traveller, as well as 
its nema value for any of the economic purposes to which 
civilization applies the varied productions of the vegetable king- 
dom. With respect to its scientific value, we before alluded to 
the help which this system gives to the farther illustration of the 
teal structure or function of parts which may otherwise seem 
anomalous or unintelligible; by comparing a plant which may 
— such difficulties, in any of its parts, with other plants, 
etween which and itself close affinities do evidently exist, the 
true analogies of the questionable organ may often at once 

declare themselves. Again, by forming an arrangement of the 
entire known vegetable hagiean in genera, orders, and classes, 
according to the natural affinities and true relations of their 
species with each other, we are conscious of a new pleasure in 
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acquiring clearer and more enlarged views of the connexion 
which exists throughout the organic world, and of the harmony” 
which pervades the works of nature ; we see how almost insen- 
sible are the gradations of development between the lowest and 
most insignificant instance of vegetable life, and its most noble 
representatives—between the green slime upon a moist pave- 
ment and the majestic timber trees of the forest; and we no 
longer regard each specific form as an isolated fact, but as form- 
ing an integral part of one comprehensive and well-ordered 
scheme, embracing the varied works of nature throughout the 
most distant countries and the most opposite climates. 

At the present day,—when the research of botanists has made 
us acquainted with such numerous and diversified forms of vege- 
tation in all parts of our globe, so that upwards of 80,000 exist- 
ing — are at present known and described; and when not 
merely recent plants are brought under observation, but the 
fossil remains of species which have passed away for ages, are 
disentombed from their long burial in the strata, and exactly 
classified,—the difficulties which present themselves in the expo- 
sition of such a scheme are very different from those which would 
have occurred at an earlier period, when our acquaintance with 

cies was much more limited and less exact. Then the forma- 
tion of such an arrangement in regular progression, and the sub- 
division of the whole into definite groups, would appear a work 
‘of no doubtful practicability, the true principles being once 
established, and only to require a more extensive knowledge of 
species for its complete accomplishment. The groups thus 
formed would many of them appear distinctly limited, though 
not, perhaps, advancing always with a uniform progression; 
gaps, or intervals here and there presenting themselves, the 
occupants for which, it would be fair to conclude, a more 
, extended knowledge would subsequently supply. Now, this 
increase of knowledge is obtained with more than anticipated 
profusion, but the systematist does not find his difficulties re- 
moved, only their nature is somewhat altered; the negative of 
deficiency has passed the equilibrium, and has reacted into as 
embarrassing an excess. 

It is true that many a hiatus has been appropriately filled 
up; but at the same time, the distinct limits between many of 
the groups have gradually disappeared, and the regular progres- 
sion from forms of lower to those of higher development now 
appears diverted by many a flexure and ramification from a direct 
course. If we consider only the primary colours in the solar 
spectrum, the red, the yellow, and the blue are clearly distinct; 
but a nicer observation shows the intermediate tints by which 
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the colours so delicately coalesce, that we find it quite impossible 
to mark out, by exact limitations, the shades seealiad to each. 


‘No absolute limits, in fact, exist, by which groups of plants can be 
circumscribed. They pass into each other by insensible gradations, 
and every group has apparently some species which assumes the struc- 
ture of some other group.’ ‘It is generally admitted by those who 
have considered the manner in which organized beings are related to 
each other, that each species is allied to others in different degrees, and 
that such relationship is best expressed by rays (called affinities) pro- 
ceeding from a common centre (the species.) In like manner, in 
studying the mutual relationship of the several parts of the vegetable 
kingdom, the same form of distribution constantly forces itself upon 
the mind; genera and orders being found to be apparently the centres 
of spheres, whose surface is only determined by the points where the 
last traces of affinity disappear. But although the mind may conceive 
such a distribution of organized beings, it is impossible that it should 
be so presented to the eye, and all attempts at effecting that object 
must of necessity fail. If, in presenting the surface of a sphere to 
the eye at one glance, we are compelled to project it upon a plane, the 
effect of which is to separate to the greatest distance some objects 
which naturally touch each other, how much more impossible must it 
be to follow the juxtaposition of matter in treating of the solid contents 
of a sphere.’ 


It is thus that, even with the most natural system, much that 
is artificial co-exists; nature allows not the precise limitations by 
which the groups in a system must be defined; and she presents 
affinities between these groups much more numerous than can be 
shown in a table. 

But granting that these smaller groups must prove incapable 
of exact definition, surely the boundaries maintain their integrity 
between the classes or primary divisions, into which has been 
apportioned the entire kingdom of Vegetabilia. Even these 
boundaries fade away and become invisible; Acrogens, and 
Endogens, and Exogens, are found each to be united by inter- 
mediate forms; our provinces, we find, are divided by no natural 
landmarks, and we are reduced to content ourselves with that 
precise demarcation by which we cannot doubt the botanist’s own 
empire, the vegetable kingdom, is divided from the adjacent 
empire of animated beings. Here again we find ourselves at 
fault. ‘The gradations between men and trees are quite insen- 
sible” No such thing as a definition exists in natural history. 
The difficulty has been felt from the time when Plato defined a 
man as a biped without feathers, and it is now greater than ever. 
‘It has been long asserted by Bory de St. Vincent, that there 
‘ exist in nature organized bodies, which are animal at one period 
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‘ of their lives and vegetable at another. This, if true, would for 
‘ever put an end to the possibility of distinguishing the two 
‘ kingdoms, when they shall each have arrived at their lowest 
forms.’ 

To some of our readers, such a doctrine may appear worthy 
of a place in classic fable rather than in modern science. It may 
seem to them as credible as that groves of oak trees whispered 
the Dodonean oracles, or that Baucis and Philemon sprouted 
into arborescent ramifications, or that Polydorus was changed 
into a myrtle tree. But we would urge no opinions in science 
upon the authority merely of the poet’s wonders. Neither can 
some later marvels, which have been set forth with somewhat 
more pretension, to be received as facts, be adduced at the pre- 
sent day in support of the conclusion at which’ our author has 
arrived ; we are sceptical, for instance, as to the 


‘ Shrieks of mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals hearing them run mad;’ 


and we are unable to accredit the wonders of the Vegetable 
Lamb of Tartary, though they might have formed an apt illus- 
tration, had they existed elsewhere than in the brain of Struys 
the traveller, who, having inverted the thick, creeping, woolly 
stem of a fern, and made it stand upon four branches which he 
left. for legs, produced an object, which, as improved by the 
artist’s imagination, presented in the drawing a distant resem- 
blance to some monstrous quadruped. This he called the Baro- 
metz or Tartarian Lamb; and finding its mass to be somewhat 
fleshy, and to contain a pinkish sap, he thence contrived a. precise 
and circumstantial account of a strange plant-animal; telling us 
that its woolly skin was worn by sailors as an under-waistcoat,— 
that wolves preyed upon its tender flesh,—and that itself cropped 
the herbage around for food, and pined away when all was con- 
sumed. Darwin, in his Botanic Garden, equally imaginative, 
though claiming no exact belief for his poetic figures, thus pre- 
sents the imaginary marvel in the form of verse :— 
* Cradled in snow and fanned by arctic air, 

Shines, gentle Barometz! thy golden hair ; 

Rooted in earth each cloven hoof descends, 

And round and round her flexile neck she bends; 

Crops the gray coral moss, and hoary thyme, 

Or laps with rosy tongue the melting rime. 


Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam, 
Or seems to bleat—a Vegetable Lamb.’ 


As we are neither poets, nor magicians, nor wonder-loving 
travellers, but merely honest reviewers, we cannot seek to cor- 
roborate a position upon such grounds as these. There are 
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indeed instances in which animal and vegetable natures seem to 
be curiously blended, and which are strictly veracious, but still 
not available for our purpose; such are those curious instances 
in which vegetable structures become developed on living animal 
tissues. The Muscardine is the name given to a disease by which 
silkworms are liable to be attacked in Italy and the South of 
France, which is ascertained to be owing to a minute fungus, a 
species of Botrytes, which forms in the interior of their body, 
and which proves infectious by the dissemination of the extremely 
minute spores or reproductive bodies of these microscopic vege- 
tables. Gold fish are subject to a cutaneous disease, in the form 
of a white efflorescence, which may cause their death; this is a 
microscopic vegetable parasite, consisting of minute articulated 
tubes. Trea in our own species, there are certain cutaneous and 
visceral diseases, which are proved to be owing to the lodgment 
and growth of minute vegetable parasites. But the most curious 
instances of this kind are those in which parasitic fungi attack 
the bodies of winged insects whilst as yet in their larva state, 
striking their fibres firmly in this living soil, and shooting out 
vegetations of a considerable size. Still the insects continue to 
live and pass through their metamorphoses, till developed into 
the mage and furnished with wings, when they may be seen 
flying heavily through the air charged with their vegetable bur- 
dens. Representations of a caterpillar, thus encumbered with a 
fungous growth—a species of Spheeria, are given by Dr. Lindley 
on page 40; and a species of wasp in the West Indies may be 
seen flying with plants of their own length projecting from their 
bodies. ‘Though somewhat more credible and much more vera- 
cious, such instances may remind us of the horse of Baron Mun- 
chausen, upon whose back he cultivated a branching tree, which 
afforded him a pleasant shelter as he rode along in pursuit of his 
rare adventures. But since these are not instances in point, let 
us see of what nature the facts really are which have led to the 
conclusion, that the animal and vegetable kingdoms can be dis- 
tinguished by no certain boundaries. 

nasmuch as animals are confessedly beings of a higher 
organization, and endowed with more varied powers than are 
mere vegetable structures, it would seem a natural supposition 
that the nearest approximations of animal and vegetable forms 
would occur between the most elevated of the latter, and those 
of the former which possess the lowest organization and most 
imperfect development. This, however, is far from being the 
fact ; forest trees, which may be taken as representatives of the 
higher forms of vegetation, resemble no animal beings, and can- 
not for a moment be mistaken for anything but what they really 
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are. It is generally at the bottom of the scale, both of the ani- 
mal and vegetable series, that the most apparent confusion, or 
the commingling in the same being of the characters of both pre- 
sents itself. Even in the time of Linneus, this observant natu- 
ralist had been led to a similar remark, though the facts which 
could be adduced in illustration were then less numerous and 
less pointed than those which are now afforded by the more ex- 
tensive research of modern observers. He says, ‘ Natura ipsa 
sociat et conjungit lapides et plantas et animalia ; hoc faciendo non 
connectit perfectissimas plantas cum animalibus maxime imperfectis 
dictis, sed imperfecta animalia et imperfectas plantas combinat, 
Thus, a natural classification of the two kingdoms of animal and 
vegetable life may be represented by two lines, commencing from 
a common point, or from two points, the interval between which 
is unappreciable, and diverging as they ascend, so that their op- 
posite extremities stand far apart ; the ascent, however, not being 
uniformly progressive and in a rectilinear course, but often ra- 
mified or reticulate, or turning back upon itself. Hence, as 
Ruspail remarks, ‘ {Zest plus aisé de voir oti finit le régne (végé- 
tal) que de découvrir ot il commence.’ 

most instances such particulars as are apparent to ordinary 
observation, are sufficiently distinctive between the plant and 
the animal. The preenr di branching of a tree, rising from 
the earth on its trunk, or stem, and clothed with the green 
expansion of its foliage, differs toto colo from the more symme- 
trical and less subdivided outline of the free and locomotive ani- 
mal. In all the higher forms, the latter presents an exact bilu- 
teral symmetry ; but, in the lower classes of animals, this sym- 
metry of form gradually disappears, and, at length, in the class 
Polypiphere, we meet with beings presenting the arborescent out- 
line of a vegetable, and, as a vegetable, attached by something like 
a stem and root to the submarine rocks and stones on which they 
grow. 


* Involved in sea-wrack here you find a race 
Which science, doubting, knows not where to place.’ 


It is not, however, science which doubts in this case, but the 

t alone; the clan Polypiphere are unquestionably animal 
throughout, although the vegetable form of the entire being, com- 
bined with the animal movements of the polyps, might almost 
seem to justify the fancy ofan uncertainty on the part of creative 
nature— 


* Nature in doubt a beauteous flower, 
Or insect to disclose, 
At length beneath her forming power 
They both united rose ;’ 
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and this more especially with reference to those isolated polyps, 
which, from the flower-like form of their radiating tentacula, are 
known popularly as sea anemonies. 

In connexion with the indefinite form and innumerable repetition 
of similar parts, characteristic of vegetable organizations, might 
be mentioned the inexact limitation of their size, and of the period 
of their duration. These circumstances are all connected with 
one —_——. of their organization, in which, generally, plants 
are distinguished from animals. Any familiar example of a plant, 
although one individual, is yet a compound being; each of its 
numerous buds forms a centre of vitality, capable (under favour- 
able circumstances) of maintaining its existence, though sepa- 
rated from the parent stem, and of developing from itself all the 
parts constituting the perfect individual; upon this fact depends 
the success of the various processes of grafting, budding, layering, 
&c., by which the gardener is enabled to multiply indefinitely 
the individuals of any species or variety. It must be apparent 
how such a mode of growth provides for a constant repetition of 
similar parts, and also for an indefinite growth and duration; 
there being no necessary limit to increase in the number of buds, 
nor to the growth which these effect; and as the death of older 
parts is not incompatible with life and vigour in those more re- 
cently formed, it is some accident alone which finally extinguishes 
the life of the whole. Hence such surprising instances of vege- 
table growth and longevity as the Cowthorpe oak in Yorkshire, 
the cedar trees of Lebanon, the Baobab trees of Senegal, and 
many others to be met with in botanical writings. The plant 


‘ Vital in every part (not as frail man, 
In entrails, heart, or head, liver or veins,) 
Cannot but by annihilation die.’ 


On the other hand, the animal—as the poet represents—has 
but one centre of vitality ; it is not a compound being; its limits 
are dead when separated from the trunk, and when this dies, the 
whole dies with it. Hence their simpler form—the uniform 
stature of each species—the more limited duration of their 
existence. 

Exceptions, however, occur to these general rules in the in- 
ferior classes of both kingdoms. Amongst vegetables, many 
fungi do not present the repetition of similar organs commonly 
seen in plants, and so, when subdivided, they necessarily cease 
to live. Again, the life of ne species is usually limited to one 
or two seasons; though transplanting to a more favourable soil 
or a warmer climate may often convert the annual or biennial 
into a perennial. There is a circumstance in the economy of 
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one very large oo of the vegetable kingdom—the class of 
endogens—which does limit the duration of their existence. The 
cortical integument of their stems is incapable of such expansion 
as would accommodate it to the increasing development of the 
wood within; hence the vessels become more and more com- 
pressed, and, in time, completely strangulated, so that the sap 
cannot rise, and death is the result. Contrarily, in the animal 
kingdom, those species in the class Polypiphere, which branch out 
into vegetable forms, resemble plants likewise in their composite 
structure, and hence acknowledge no necessary limitations in their 
size or duration. And even in the more elevated classes of Articu- 
lata and Mollusca, there are many species, as, for instance, the 
Tenia and the Pyrosoma, which present the compound structure, 
common in vegetable beings. 

When we consider the internal and more intimate structure of 
organized beings, we find that both animals and vegetables 
possess various organs, by which their functions are performed; 
that these organs consist of various tissues ; and that the tissues 
may be reduced, by chemical analysis, to certain chemical prin- 
ciples and simple elements. 

One of the most prevalent and unexceptionable of the differences 
which distinguish animal bodies from those of a vegetable nature, 
consists in the difference in the chemical composition of their 
tissues, those of the latter being compounds of three elements 
merely, viz., oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, whilst the tissues of 
animals contain a fourth element, viz., nitrogen, or azote. Asa 
general statement, it has been customary to represent plants as 
quite devoid of this element, nitrogen; strictly, this applies 
merely to the ¢issues of plants; various principles are proved 
by the process of vegetation, which, pe not organized into 
tissues, are stored up in their textorial cells and interstices, and 
some of these contain nitrogen. Of these principles, some are 
found which are exactly identical in their chemical composition 
with the animal tissues, and this is one instance ef the exact 
adaptations which exist between the various beings of the material 
world; these azotized vegetable principles being those which, in 
the food of herbivorous animals, supply the materials for the 
growth and nutrition of their bodies. Beccaria of Bologna, 
pointed out, a century ago, this chemical difference between the 
tissues of plants and some of their secretions. 

This distinction between animal and vegetable beings, founded 
on their chemical composition, is one of very extensive applica- 
tion; but we are not prepared to say that it is without exception. 
Amongst vegetables, some fungi have the peculiar odour of 
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animal flesh, so as to deceive the instinct of flies, which will de- 
posit their ova in these, as by mistake, for animal substances. 
Fungicontain a much larger proportion of nitrogen than do other 
vegetable bodies, whether partly a constituent of the tissues, or, as in 
other vegetables, exclusively confined tothe organic secretions. On 
the other hand, it cannot be asserted that there are no animals, 
the composition of whose tissues is not identical with that of plants. 
It was observed, some years ago, by Wéhler, that the Frustulia 
salina of Ehrenberg, a small zoophyte found in the slimy matter 
of saline springs at K6nigsborn, disengages large quantities of 
pure oxygen. This a is a characteristic of plants, 
and not of the animal race; and a chemical examination of its 
tissue, freed from extraneous matter, by Schmidt, proves its 
further resemblance toa vegetable in the absence of nitrogen.— 
(See Thompson on the Food of Animals.) Again, in the Cynthia 
mammillaris, a species of Ascidia, there is a thick fleshy sac 
connected with the gills, liver, &c., which consists of a con- 
geries of large cells, similar to the parenchyma of the cacti 
and many fruits. When this outer sac is treated chemically, so 
as to remove all adhering matter, leaving only the colourless 
membrane, this latter is found to be destitute of nitrogen, and 
to have a composition identical with that of the cellular mem- 
brane of plants ; but the organic secretions which were removed 
in the first place contain nitrogen and possess albuminous pro- 
perties, in both respects exactly wneud a vegetable produc- 
tion. In this instance, and in others which might be mentioned, 
the microscopical structure, as well as the chemical composition, 
of this animal tissue more resembles that of a vegetable, consist- 
ing of membranous cells or vesicles closely aggregated together, 
a structure quite different from that usually met with in 
animals. 
Dr. Lindley considers the presence of starch granules in the 
tissues of plants to be the most unexceptionable mark of their 
vegetable nature; ‘For it is universally present in plants, and 
‘has enabled Mr. Payen to confirm, by chemical evidence, the 
‘vegetable nature of certain productions, till lately regarded as 
‘zoophytes, and therefore as belonging to the animal king- 
‘dom.’ For our own part, though we should be prepared to 
tecognise, as a vegetable, any being in whose tissues we found 
grains of starch to be developed, yet we question the formation 
ang in all those where vegetable nature is fully acknow- 
edged. 
efore we quite leave the subject of the tissues, we may notice 


one remarkable analogy existing between those of animals and 
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vegetables, viz., that in both, and in every variety of both, the 
early stages in the process of their development are found to be 
quite identical, up to the point of the formation of cells, which 
may either remain as such, or pass through various subsequent 
changes, according to the tissue which is ultimately to be formed, 
This observation, fully established by Schleiden and other micro- 
scopical physiologists, is an interesting illustration of the unity 
of plan which prevails in the operations of nature throughout 
the world of organized beings. 

The combinations of various tissues form the organs by which 
are effected the functions of organized beings. It is usual to com- 
prehend the vegetable functions under two principal heads; 
those of nutrition, which provide for the growth and support of 
the individual; and those of reproduction, by which is secured a 
constant succession of new individuals of the same species. Both 
these are called the organic functions, as being met with in all 
beings possessing organization. In addition to these, we find 
in animals a third class, hence called the animal functions, or 
the functions of relation; these are motion and sensation, b 
which the animal maintains its relation with the external worl 
These functions in animals are effected through the agency of a 
nervous system, a structure which may be demonstrated in most, 
though not in all, animal beings ; but nothing analogous to which 


can be detected in any plants. Some botanists, it is true, have 

made a contrary assertion, but on most insufficient grounds; 

thus Braschet maintained that the pith—white in colour, and 

central in ae to vegetables what the spinal chord— 
ar 


having similar characters in these respects—is to animals. We 
need not, however, occupy space by refuting such hypotheses; 
the pith is not, like the nervous system, a special texture, it is 
merely a collection of the same cellular tissue which, in smaller 
proportions, is diffused through the thickness of the stem, form- 
ing the matrix or foundation in which the other tissues are im 
planted. 

The presence of a nervous system in animals, subserving the 
functions of motion and sensation might then be regarded af 
clearly distinguishing them from plants; but a little consi-gth 
deration will show that these characters entirely fail. Inasmuch 
as there are many living beings, undeniably animated, yet infi 
which no nervous system can be discovered, the presence of this 
structure in animals does not serve to distinguish them from 
plants; for to assume its gh in such beings because the 
are animal would be a pa see petitio principit. With regard to,,;: 
the functions—motion and sensation: the faculty of performingly, 
automatic movements, though principally an animal characte 
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istic, yet is met with in many plants, toa limited extent ; indeed 
it is in respect of this function that some of the most curious in- 
stances ae themselves of the commingling of the animal and 
vegetable natures in the same being. Every one is acquainted 
with some instances of such movements in vegetable beings ;— 


the megef of the sensitive plant‘ to external influences is 
familiar to all— 


* Weak with nice sense the chaste Mimosa stands, 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands ; 
Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer-glade, 
Alarm’d she trembles at the moving shade ; 

And feels, alive through all her tender form, 
The whisper’d murmurs of the gathering storm.’ 


The American catch-fly plant entraps the unwary insect by a 
sudden inclosure of its leafy jaws. Let the fan al any of the 
six diverging stamens of the barberry be touched with the point 
of a needle, or by the leg of an insect in search of honey, sud- 
denly the stamen starts up perpendicularly against the central 
style, and shakes its fertilizing pollen on the stigma. The ‘sleep 
of plants’ and the closure and expansion of flowers, which 


‘ Shut their sweet eye-lids to approaching night, 
And hail with freshen’d charms the rising light,’ 


are instances of more slow and gradual movements. Nor yet is 
locomotion an animal characteristic exclusive and invariable. The 
animal Polypiphere, or zoophytes, are firmly attached to sub- 
marine rocks by root-like expansions, and many animals of higher 
;B "ganization are equally immovable ; thus the oyster, and many 
other shell-fish, are chained for life to the rocks on which they 
grow. Oppositely, there are numerous instances of organized 
beings, of a low degree of development, assuming vegetable 
forms, and yet startling the observer by presenting, at some 
period of their existence, strange locomotive movements through 
the watery medium they inhabit; leaving naturalists in doubt, 
to the present day, in which of the kingdoms of organized beings 
ipthey are more correctly to be classified. The first natural order 
which occurs in Dr. Lindley’s classification, is that of Diatomacee, 
infincluding those which are regarded as the most inferior of vege- 
igj'able beings, just emerging, as it were, from an inorganic or 
mineral condition. Of these, Dr. Lindley thus speaks :— 


‘ Those who have ever examined the surface of stones constantly 

| foistened by water, the glass of hot-houses, the face of rocks in the 

ea, or of walls where the sun never shines, or the hard paths in damp 

arts of gardens after rain, cannot fail to have remarked a green, 
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mucous slime, with which such places are covered. Bory de St. Vin- 
cent’s account of them is to the following effect: “The slime resem- 
bles a layer of albumen (more correctly vegetable mucus, ) spread with 
a brush ; it exfoliates in drying, and finally becomes visible by the 
manner in which it colours green or deep brown. One might call it 
a provisional creation waiting to be organized, and then assuming dif- 
ferent forms, according to the nature of the corpuscules which develop 
among it.” “This matter lying among amorphous mucus, consists, in 
its simplest state, of solitary, spherical corpuscules ; these corpuscules 
are afterwards grouped, agglomerated, or chained together, so pro- 
ducing more complex states of organization,”’ &c. 

The combination of these corpuscules forms microscopic, 
jointed filaments, similar to those of Confervee, and in this state 
they are motionless; but the joints of these filaments, when 
growing under water, have subsequently the power of again dis- 
articulating, (hence the name Diatoma,) and their several por- 
tions have a distinct sliding or starting motion through the fluid. 
Here we have vegetable filaments, motionless, but capable of 
subdivision into fragments presenting the mobile power of ani- 
malcules. Kiitzing has observed these phenomena in a reverse 
order in the Ulothrix zonata, in the cells of which, we are in- 
formed by Dr. Lindley, ‘are to be found minute animalcules, 
‘with a red eye-point, and a transparent! mouth-place ;_ these 
* bodies, ‘however, are animal only for a time. At last they grow 
* into vegetable threads, the lowest joint of which still exhibits 
‘ the red eye-point.’ This genus, Ulothriz, belongs to the second 
order, Confervacee ; and there are many other wonders observ- 
able in various confervoid species. The Oscillatorie take their 
name from the constant oscillating movements of the filaments 
of which they consist ; the Lygnemide present some extraordinary 
resemblances to the movements and functions of animal beings. 


‘ It seems incontestable, that many of the Conferva tribe, especially 
of the genera Conferva, Ulva, and their near allies, produce in their 
tubular threads reproductive bodies, or spores, which, after a time, 
acquire a power of rapid and quasi-voluntary motion while in the 
inside of the parent plant; that by degrees, and in consequence of their 
constantly tapping against the soft side of the cell that holds them, 
they escape into the water; that when there, they swim about actively 
just like animalcules; and at last, retreating to a shady place, attach 
themselves to a stone, or some other body, lose their locomotive 
quality, and thenceforward germinate and grow like plants. It is even 
asserted, by M. Thuret, that in Conferva glomerata and rivularis, the 
spores have special organs of motion, of the nature of cilia, (cilia) or 
tentacula, and that it is by their rapid action that the spores swim s0 
freely in fluid.’’ 

Dr. Ungor remarks that the spores often die, and ‘ assures us 
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‘that he has seen them in the agonies of death, and struggling con- 
‘ vulsively (!) with all the appearance of animal life.’ 

In the fifth order, Characee, the chambered threads of Chara 
contain an abundance of ‘little spiral bodies having an active 
‘motion when discharged into water, and resembling entirely 
‘ the so-called animalcules in mosses, &c. M. Thuret, who finds 
‘tentacula in the spores of Confervas, ascribes a similar moving 
to these bodies.’ 

These latter instances are taken from natural orders, all belong- 
ing to the first alliance, that of Algales, including those vegetable 
forms which are of the simplest structure and the lowest organi- 
zation ; besides their bearing on the present subject, they illustrate 
our former statement, that at the bottom of the scale of organiza- 
tion occurs the most apparent commingling of animal and vege- 
table characteristics. 

The faculty of Sensation is so entirely an animal endowment, 
that the animal nature of any being which could be proved its 
possessor must be acknowledged by all. Linnzeus well this his 
ground of distinction in the brief general definition which he 
propounded between the three kingdoms of Nature; ‘ Lapides 
crescunt ; vegetabilia crescunt et vivant; animalia crescunt, vivunt 
é sentiant.’ But the difficulty lies in the proof either of its pre- 
sence or absence; and this difficulty is much greater than might 
be supposed without some consideration. In dumb animals, 
amongst the Vertebrata, or such as possess a brain and spinal 
cord, this proof is of two kinds: the possession of those structures 
which we know from various observations to be the agents of this 
function in man; and the movements or cries produced upon the 
application of stimuli, such as would cause sensation or pain in 
man. In those inferior animals which are not constructed with 
a cerebro-spinal axis, and still more in such as present no evident 
nervous structure whatever, the former of these proofs is, of 
course, quite wanting; and the latter, by itself, is insufficient; the 
physician finds that in the paralysed limb of a patient, (of which 
the nervous communication with the brain is cut off by disease 
or accident, ) movements may be produced by external impressions, 
which communicate no sensation to the patient, either of the im- 
pression or the consequent movement. In like manner the body of 
adead frog, or other animal, is convulsed when galvanised; or the 
tail of a lizard, accidentally separated from its body, twists and 
wriggles when pricked, as though in pain. Such instances suffi- 
tiently prove that, even in animal bodies, movements following 
external impressions are no proof of the faculty of sensation. The 
ee HI Des Cartes, drew a very unjustifiable conclusion, when 
€ maintained that all the movements of brutes are without con- 
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sciousness; that animals are mere organized machines; and that 
when a horse quickens its speed on applying the spur, or a hound 
yelps, on the touch of the whip, this is no more than when the 
movements of a steam engine are accelerated on the turning of 
a tap, or an organ sounds on pressing down the keys. But if 
movements alone were sufficient proof of sensation, then is the 
Catch-fly plant conscious of the touch of the fly upon which 
it folds its leaf. The conclusion seems inevitable, that, in the 
descending series of organizations, we are unable to say where 
sensation terminates and irritability alone remains. 

The nutritive apparatus and functions in plants and animals 
present remarkable differences. The plant expands in the media 
from which it directly imbibes its food. Its roots ramify in the 
earth, from which it absorbs moisture, holding in solution various 
nutritive principles; the leaves unfold in the atmosphere, from 
which they derive large supplies of carbonic acid and watery 
vapour. The animal is not so constantly me with nutriment; 
it takes in supplies of food only at considerable intervals, and 
hence it requires to be provided with some internal cavity for its 
reception. 

The presence of a stomach, therefore, in animals, and its 
absence from plants, is frequently stated as one of their most 
exact distinctions. But an hydatid is an animal being, in its sim- 
plest form, consisting of a hollow membranous sac; the nutriment 
absorbed by its external surface is digested in the cavity within. 
In like manner, there are vegetable forms consisting only of 
isolated, independent cells. If the cavity of an animal hydatid 
be dignified by the title of a stomach, so must the cavities of 
vegetable cells. ‘It is impossible to say,’ remarks Dr. Lindley, 
‘ that the whole interior of a living and independent cell is not 
a stomach.’ 

If we consider the nature of their food, we shall find that, in 
this respect, there is a marked general distinction between plants 
and animals. Animals feed merely upon organized substances, 
or organic oo mineral, or inorganic matter, they are 
incapable of assimilating; it affords them no support. We may 
read of wy tribes who sometimes appease the cravings of 
hunger by filling their stomachs with unctuous earth or clay; 
but this can merely serve to relieve the sensation of vacuity; un- 
less organic matter be commingled with it, it can afford nosupport; 
and though the earth worm, or the echinus, passes earth or sand 
through its body as food, it is only the small insects, or other 
paldicles of organic matter, which this contains, from which it 
can derive any nutriment. This rule, with regard to animals, 
is not, however, quite without exception; water, and some saline 
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matters, as phosphate of lime, and particularly common salt, 
form an essential part of their food; the broad statement must 
therefore be taken, literally cum grano salis, and with some 
limitation. 

Plants, on the other hand, derive the materials of their growth 
only from mineral, or inorganic matters, or such as have been 
reduced, by the process of yeni to the state of inorganic 
compounds, such as water, carbonic acid and ammonia. If there 
were no other instance, on the part of vegetables, of a deviation 
in this particular from the general rule observed in vegetable 
life, yet the class of Fungi,—anomalous, as we have seen, in other 
respects,—are so in this, that they seem quite to resemble animal 
beings in the nature of their food. These singular plants grow 
chiefly upon organic substances in a state of commencing decom- 
position; and from these they imbibe for their food organic 
principles in a state of solution. 

Connected with this anomaly in the chemical nature of their 
food,—and likewise with an anomalous chemical constitution of 
their substance, which we before noticed,—is a striking anomaly 
in the action of the fungi upon the surrounding atmosphere ; and 
~ which respect, likewise, they imitate the phenomena of animal 

in 

Animals, by the respiratory process, are constantly removing 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and replacing that gas with car- 
bonic acid gas; on the other hand, the great effect of vegetable 
life upon the atmosphere is to absorb carbonic acid and effect its 
decomposition, the carbon being fixed in the tissues, and the 
oxygen returned in a free state to the air; the one action being 
counteractive of the other. This is a very general distinction, 
and an admirable provision for preserving the condition of our 
atmosphere unaltered, and maintaining the due proportion be- 
tween animal and vegetable life. It is from the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere, that plants obtain the carbon which enters so 
largely into their composition; it was from the dense atmosphere 
surrounding our planet, at an earlier a of its history, that 
the vegetation of that period removed those large supplies of 
carbon which are now stored up as coal in the superficial strata 
of the earth ; thus, purifying the air and fitting it for the respi- 
ration of man and all hot-blooded animals, and, at the same 
time, supplying a valuable fuel for the convenience of these 
beings, which, after the lapse of ages, should be called into 
existence. 

With regard to fungi, we have stated that the materials of their 
nutrition are, as in other plants, not inorganic gases, but organic 
principles derived from decomposing organic substances. In 
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this form they absorb the carbon they require, and need_not, 
therefore, to extract it from the air as carbonic acid. They 
deviate, therefore, from the vegetable rule in this respect also; 
and as their nutrition is like that of animals, so is their respira- 
tion or action upon the atmosphere like that of animals; the 
absorb pure oxygen, and return it to the air combined wit 
carbon, in the form of carbonic acid. On the other hand, the 
curious zoophyte, the Frustulia salina, which was before men- 
tioned, presents a remarkable instance of an animal acting upon 
the atmosphere after the manner of a plant; the observation of 
its giving off pure oxygen gas being that which led to the 
analysis of its tissues, the results of which we noticed. 

Some few other points of comparison or contrast between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms might be gathered, but the sub- 
ject has already extended to a greater length than we originally 
anticipated, and has included those particulars which would best 
serve to afford an exact definition, could such really be made out. 
On the contrary, our review of these particulars serves only to 
establish our original statement, that no exact limitations can be 
laid down as the boundaries of these kingdoms; that the charac- 
ters of the one are imitated by beings belonging to the other; as 
the son of Sirach hath said, ‘ All things are double, one against 
another; and he hath made nothing imperfect.’ 

Species alone are exactly defined in nature. All groups, in- 
cluding several of these, arranged together for systematic pur- 
poses, insensibly glide into each other; in the words of Linneeus, 
‘ Natura non facit saltus.’ 

Our illustrations, we think, have fully established this with 
regard to the primary and most comprehensive groups, tech- 
nically styled kingdoms; between which, if in any case, exact 
demarcations might have been expected to appear. But so 
far we have advanced to little more than the introductory 
matter of the work before us. Dismissing all consideration of 
animal life, we had intended now to bring under review the 
primary subdivisions of the ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ according 
to Dr. Lindley’s systematic classification. This would again 
illustrate and confirm the truth of the principle. We should 
find Cryptogamic plants passing into Phanerogamic, by various 
intermediate forms; thus Fungi, shading into Endogens through 
the anomalous Rhizanths; and Ferns approaching Exogens 
through Cycadacee. And extending our observation to ex- 
tinct species, we should find the fossil Calamites presenting 
a close external resemblance to recent Eguisetacee, and yet pos- 
sessing the wood and bark of Exogens; and fossil Lepidodendra 
presenting the central pith and medullary sheath, and the fistular 
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passages in its cortical integument, of a corniferous Exogen, 
though combined with the cellular stem, the dichotomous ramifi- 
cation, and the general appearance of gigantic Lycopodia. Or, 
considering merely the two principal types of structure amongst 
Phanerogamic plants, we should have found that Exogens passed 
into Endogens through the Dictyogens,a term by which Dr. 
Lindley designates his fifth class, derived from the reticulate 
venation of the leaves of these plants, in which respect, as well 
as in the structure of the stem, they approach to the character of 
Exogens; whilst in the ternary type upon which the flowers are 
constructed, and more capeatilh in the monocotyledonous struc- 
ture of their seeds, they resemble Endogens. 

Particulars of this nature, had our space permitted, would have 
afforded matter for interesting contemplation; interesting, not 
merely to the man of science, or as items in the stock of general 
information, but likewise to the student of divine philosophy, as 
affording a long chain of decisive evidence of that unity of plan 
prevailing throughout the works of creation, the operation of one 
Mind pervading all matter and all space, and infinitely endowed 
with attributes of wisdom and benevolence. 

‘Still may I note how all the agreeing parts 
Of this consummate system join to frame 
One fair, one finished, one harmonious whole ; 
Trace the close links which form the perfect chain 
Tn beautiful connexion; mark the scale, 


Whose nice gradations, with progression true, 
For ever rising, end in Deity.’ 


‘ The more we study the works of the Creator,’ says Sir J. E. 
Smith, ‘the more wisdom, beauty, and harmony become manifest, 
‘even to our limited apprehensions; and while we admire, it is 
‘impossible not to adore.’ 

* Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 


In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints.’ 


Dr. Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom may be regarded as a new 
edition of his former work, ‘The Natural System of Botany,’ 
only much enlarged, illustrated by numerous wood engravings, 
and presenting such modifications in the views of the author as 
have taken place during the interval between the publication of 
these works. ‘These modifications are very considerable, both in 
classification and arrangement. The former work commences 
with the class of Exogens, and descends gradually to the lowest 
cellular Cryptogamic plants; the present work commences at the 
bottom of the scale, and ascends through the various orders and 
classes to Exogens, which are regarded as the class of vegetables 
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of the highest development and most perfect organization. The 
division into classes, the most comprehensive groups, differ con- 
siderably in the two works: in the former, we have five—Exogens, 
Gymnosperms, Endogens, Rhizanths, and Acrogens ; in the pre- 
sent work we have seven, which are as follows, beginning from the 
opposite extreme—Thullogens, Acrogens, Rhizogens, Endogens, 
ictyogens, Gymnogens, Exogens. The groups, or alliances, 
into which these classes are themselves divided, likewise differ 
very much in these two works; characters esteemed of primary 
importance in establishing these alliances in the one case, being 
allowed merely a secondary value in the other. In the still fur- 
ther subdivision into orders, much greater coincidence, of course, 
et itself; a large proportion of these being recognised alike 
y all modern systematists. 

That Dr. Lindley finds reason to alter and modify his views of 
the true affinities of plants, as observation and study afford him 
vey) om and clearer views of the real nature of their more essen- 
tial characters, can form no ground of objection against his 
works, but is the necessary consequence of persevering observa- 
tions by an original and candid mind, in any branch of natural 
history. 

‘In fact, there is no such thing as stability in these matters. Con- 
sistency is but another name for obstinacy. Every science is in a 
state of progression, and, of all others, the sciences of observation 
most so. The author cannot regard perseverance in error commend- 
able, for the sake of what is idly called consistency; he would rather 
see false views corrected, as the proof of their error arises.’ 


To pretend to set forth a system which shall claim the merit 
of perfection, or as being the nearest possible approximation to 
perfection, would be an absurdity, both because our knowledge 
is at the best incomplete, and is constantly gaining fresh acces- 
sions ; and because ‘the plan observed in the creation of living 
‘beings may be represented in many ways; and although the 
‘ order of nature is itself settled and invariable, yet human de- 
* scriptions of it will vary with the mind of the describer.’ 

No doubt what Dr. Lindley has now published as the most 
natural arrangement of plants which he can devise, will prove no 
more permanent than other systems which have gone before it; 
we are of opinion, however, that it is the closest representation 
which has yet been given of the system upon which Nature has 
really proceeded in the development of her various forms, from 


the isolated cell of almost imperceptible minuteness to the lofty 
oak tree of the forest. 
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Art. VIII.— The Lands of the Bible visited and described, in an 

extensive Journey, undertaken with special reference to the Pro- 
motion of Biblical Research, and the Advancement of the Cause 
of Philanthropy. By Joux Wiuson, D.D., F.R.S., Honorary 
President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Member of the Editorial Committee of the Asiatic Section of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen, Missionary 
of the Free Church of Scotland, &c. &c. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1847. 


History begins in Ancient Asia. On thatsoil the human mind 
presents its first development. Science, learning, policy, religion 
—all have their beginnings from that source. The civilization 
of Africa has an impress of its own; that of Europe is still 
more distinct; but, in both cases, the good has come by migra- 
tion, and its origin has been oriental. To be unacquainted with 
early Asiatic history is to be ignorant as to the first bubblings of 
that marvellous stream of intelligence and onwardness, which 
has been ever in movement, and which is now diffusing itself 
more and more equally over the four quarters of the welll 

Asia stretches so far north as to embrace wide unpeopled 
regions of everlasting ice and snow, and so far south as to send 
her peninsulas, which in themselves are almost continents, far 
within the tropics, nearly touching the equator. Viewed in its 
depth or width, it embraces more than half the old world. 
Europe is not more than a fourth of its size, while, in respect to 
variety, fertility, and beauty, the surface of Europe, and even 
that of Africa, cannot be brought into comparison with the pre- 
tensions of the greater, we may almost call it the parent, conti- 
nent. The fairest and richest provinces of Asia are in the same 
latitude with the Mediterranean, and it is only as men diverge 
from those regions, to others more northward or southward, that 
they become materially inconvenienced either by cold or heat. 
The entire continent is naturally divided into three —— 
Two grand chains of mountains, and at something like equal 
distances from each other, cross its territory, from west to east. 
The Tauric chain takes its rise near the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, in Asia Minor, and extends, like a mighty wall of sepa- 
ration, eastward, as far as the desert of Cobi, and the walls of 
China. The Altaic chain takes its rise northward of the 
Caspian, and sends its main line in the same direction. 
Northern Asia lies north of the Altaic mountains, and in a line 
with Russia; Central Asia lies between the two chains of moun- 
tains just named, and in a line with Germany; while Southern 
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Asia, the seat of all the old Asiatic empires, is, as we have stated, 
in the same latitude with Asia Minor and the Mediterranean. 
This grand division by mountains is further subdivided by rivers. 
In Southern Asia, by the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Indus; 
in Central Asia, by the Oxus and Jaxartes; and in Northern 
Asia, by the Irtish, the Lena, and the Yenesei; the last named,— 
little known to Europeans,—send their flood of waters, without 
ceasing, into the unexplored solitudes of the Arctic Sea. 

We touch on these peculiarities in the geography of Ancient 
Asia because they are intimately connected with the general 
history of that quarter of the globe. Northern Asia, indeed, 
can hardly be said to have a history. But Central Asia, with its 
wide table lands, has been the hive of population to the East— 
the territory from which the Mongolians and Tartars, in later 


like a flood on the corrupt civilization of the south, setting up 
new empires, to become as corrupt, in their turn, as their pre- 
decessors, and to be crushed, in their turn, by new insurgent 
hordes, from the same pastoral regions. Such, in fact, has been 
the perpetual round of Asiatic history. Its empires have all 
commenced in comparative rudeness, have become corrupt as the 
means of indulgence have multiplied, and have fallen under the 
shock of ruder and less effeminate assailants. ‘Three stages have 
seemed to embrace their destiny—from barbarism to corrupt- 
ness, from corruptness to decay, 

But from the regions where human greatness has been at once 
so gorgeous and so unstable, influences have proceeded of a 
nature to produce the strongest and the most permanent im- 

ression on the condition of humanity. In those regions we find 
‘the Lands of the Bible,’ and by that fact alone a charm is thrown 
over Asiatic history, that cannot be said to belong to any other. 
The volumes before us abound with much that should be inte- 
resting to the scholar and the historian, but with more that will 
find its way readily to the imagination and the heart of the 
Christian. Dr. Wilson, compelled by a much impaired state of 
health to leave, for a while, the scene of his missionary labours 
in India, has endeavoured to render his voyage and journey to 
Britain as conducive as possible to the interests of religion and 
humanity. ‘The result is before us in the present publication— 
on the claims of which the author himself shall be allowed to 
speak. 
‘I respectfully claim a place for my work, from certain classes of 
readers at least, because of the extent of the journey which it narrates, 
and the objects which it was designed to subserve; because part of the 
land and ocean over which it is my wish to conduct my reader, has 


time, and the ‘shepherd kings,’ in earlier time, have come down _ 
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been but partially, if at all, noticed in late publications; and because, 
even on frequented tracks, I have exercised my own visual organs, and 
made my own observations and inquiries, without anything like a slavish 
deference either to my predecessors or contemporaries. Most tra- 
vellers who have entered the countries which I ask the reader to tra- 
verse with me have approached them from the distant West; and 
almost everything connected with them has presented itself to their 
view in an aspect of entire novelty, and called forth a burst of fresh 
European feeling. I betook myself to them from the distant East, in 
which I had resided about fifteen years, and not altogether a stranger 
to the nature of their climes, and the manners and customs and languages 
of their inhabitants, with many of whom I had been brought in contact; 
and if I have laboured under some disadvantages by my lengthened 
sojourn in the exsiccating regions of the sun, I have enjoyed certain 
facilities for movement, and inquiry, and comparison, to which some im- 
portance may be attached. In my associates, too, I was peculiarly 
favoured. I allude especially to John Smith, Esq., and Dhanjibhai 
Nauroji of Bombay, to the Rev. William Graham, of Damascus, and 
to the other friends, to whom I have expressed my great obligations 
in the body of my book, and whose assistance and friendship I shall 
long remember with the deepest gratitude. 

‘The work, which, as it regards one of the great objects which I 
kept particularly in view throughout my travels, comes nearest to my 
own, is the ‘Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and 
Arabia Petrza,’ of the Rev. Edward Robinson, D.D. That most able 
and learned book has entirely exhausted many subjects of inquiry con- 
nected with Biblical Geography. It is remarkably accurate, as a 
whole, in its original descriptions; and it contains historical notices of 
many localities which evince the most diligent and successful research, 
being, in fact, a valuable epitome of the results of ancient and modern 
travel in the Holy Land. It is a matter of congratulation, that it at 
once took, and will long maintain, its place as a standard authority. 
If it has not met with all the popular favour which it merits, this is 
owing as much to the gravity of the subjects of which it treats, as to 
the disadvantage to the reader of the union of the more lively personal 
narrative, with the duller, though still valuable, historical and anti- 
quarian inquiries. In some matters of great interest, I have seen reason 
to differ from the conclusions of Dr. Robinson,—as the place and cir- 
cumstances of the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, the 
mount of communion at Sinai, the route of the Israelites immediately 
after the giving of the Law, the use of some of the ancient excavations 
at Petra, and various questions connected with the topography of the 
Holy Land. The reasons of my judgment I have endeavoured to state 
without dogmatism, and in a spirit, I trust, equally remote from the 
dangerous extremes of credulity and rationalism. In travelling 
through the land of Israel, my companions and myself were guided in 
the identification of Scripture sites principally by the coincidence of 
the ancient Hebrew and modern Arabic names, and their visible agree- 
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ment with the localization of Scripture, and the notices of Eusebius 
and Jerome. It was, generally speaking, rather for purposes of con- 
firmation than information respecting them, that we consulted the 
various works which we had in our possession. Except ina few cases, 
the grounds of judgment lie within very narrow bounds.’—Vol. i. pp. 
vi.—ix. 

‘I devoted a great deal of my attention, when travelling, to the im- 
plementing of: a commission which I had received from one of the 
Committees of the Church of Scotland, relative to the prosecution of 
research among the Eastern Jews. Circumstances much favoured me 
in my intercourse with these people, who are so much beloved for 
their fathers’ sakes; and I have been enabled, both in the first and 
second parts of my work, to bring to notice some matters connected 
with them, which, I trust, will be found not altogether devoid of in- 
terest and originality. A similar observation I may make, perhaps 
with more confidence, connected with the remnant of the Samaritans 
still sojourning at Shechem or Nabulus. The Eastern Christians, the 
nominal representatives of our holy faith in the glorious lands in 
which it originated, and sojourning on the frontiers, or within 
the territories of Muhammadanism and Heathenism, and peculiarly 
exposed to the intrigues of crafty conclaves at Rome and Lyons, called 
forth special notice, and excited much of my sympathy; and I have 
devoted a considerable number of pages to an exposition of their creed 
and condition, and their more general historical connexions. In doing 
this, I have availed myself of two Lectures, which, in anticipation of 
the appearance of this work, I have laid before the public since my 
arrival in Scotland, abridging and enlarging them according to con- 
venience. Ihave of course formed my judgment of these Eastern 
churches from a comparison of them with the evangelical principles 
which we hold as the truth of God. I extremely regret that I could 
not take a more favourable view of them than I have done. I trust 
that what I have said of them may conduce somewhat to extend the 
too feeble interest which is felt in their behalf by the Protestant 
Churches of Europe.’ —Vol. i. pp. ix.—xi. 


Dr. Wilson embarked in a steamer at Bombay, in January, 
1843—the first point to be touched by the vessel being our 
Arabian colony at "Aden. After sailing six days, the coast of 
Arabia became visible, and two days later the small curved 
oe the seat of the British settlement, was distinctly seen. 

e general aspect of the southern shore of Arabia, from the sea, 
is that of a mountainous, rocky, and sterile region, with little to 
make it welcome to man or beast. The neighbourhood of ‘Aden 
is not an exception in this respect. The peninsula on which 
our colony is situated is not five miles square, but is connected 
with a good bay, and strong natural means of defence. The 
population of the town is nearly 20,000, of which something less 
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than one thousand only are Europeans. The town itself, says 
Dr. Wilson, 


‘is ensconced in an amphitheatre of rocky mountains, literally in th 

crater of a volcano, and with its only opening in the direction of th 

lofty and fortified islet of Sirah, which, when we first observed it, ap 

peared merely part of the circle of hills, on the margin of which it i 

situated. The town, if found in another locality, would appear mean 
to extremity; but the oddness of its site disarms criticism. The atten- 
tion is irresistibly arrested by the lofty and unscalable walls, and im- 
pregnable towers and bulwarks which Nature hath reared around it. 
The houses, or rather huts, are in rows, traversing a small valley, and 
very slight in their construction, and limited in their accommodation. 
Many of them are entirely of wicker-work, with waggon roofs, with 
interwoven leaves of the date-palm for a covering. Not a few of them 
have flat roofs. They are generally of undressed stone, compacted 
with layers and pillars of wood instead of mortar. Nota glass window 
is to be seen; and the apertures for admitting the light are so small, 
that they defy the entrance of the thief. Those in the Jews’ quarter 
are the most respectable; but even of them little favourable can be 
said. The palace of the Sultan is a forsaken tenement; but in the 
days of yore it must, as an Asiatic domicile, have been worthy of its 
occupant. One of the most conspicuous objects in the town is the 
tomb of the Muhammadan saint Idris ibn "Abdallah. Few towers or 
minarets are visible. Numerous wells and tanks excavated with care, 
many of which have become useless, may also be observed. The 
residence of Captain Haines of the I.N., formerly engaged in the 
survey of this part of the coast, and from the first the political agent 
or governor of our Arabian possessions, is in the form of a neat Indian 
bungalow. We got the kindest and most hospitable welcome from 
its inmates. At the Post Office, in a neighbouring cottage, I had the 
pleasure of receiving communications from Britain, which had arrived 
by the last mail.—Vol. i. pp. 14—16, 


Even here, where the lichen often finds it difficult to subsist, 
religions—the hoary pie cam of the East—retain their hold, and 
along with them the no less ancient spirit of traffic. Even here, 
too, that invaluable institution, the Bible Society, has its good 
deeds to speak for it. A Jew, a man of some authority among 
his brethren, had on hand thirty-six copies of the Hebrew Scri 
tures for distribution at half the cost price. Leaving the abode 
of this man, says Dr. Wilson, 


‘we went to that of Moshe Menahem, the ‘ruler of the Jews,’ who 
politely walked with us to the synagogue. He is the only Israelite at 
*Aden who reads and writes Arabic in its proper character; and I had 
pleasure in making him a little gift similar to that which I had put 
into the hands of the Nasi. At the synagogue we found about twenty 
persons engaged in repeating the M°97 DN, or night prayers, some 
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of whom were standing at the door and lobby, as if unworthy to enter 
the interior. The synagogue, which is the only public building which 
the Jews of ’Aden possess, is of the plainest description, being merely 
@ square room of considerable height, but with scarcely a hole to admit 
the light. Its furniture is very limited, consisting of a small desk and 
three or four stools, a coarse mat spread over the floor, three or four 
tumblers used as lamps, and several ostrich eggs as ornaments, sus- 
pended from the roof. At the synagogue we were introduced 
to a Jew from India, who saluted us very cordially, and joined 
himself to our company. In the course of our wanderings and 
meanderings in the town, we came upon one of the three or four 
Jewish “ schools,” at which the young idea, as in most aboriginal 
seminaries in the East, is taught rather how to shout than to shoot. 
Ahout a dozen boys, without either book or paper before them, were 
following their pedagogue in the recitation of some passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, bawling at the utmost pitch of their voices. Most 
of the adult Jews with whom we afterwards came into contact seemed 
timid and retiring, and destitute of that ease and confidence which, 
under the British Government, they will not long fail to obtain. In 
the bazars we observed a considerable number of shopkeepers from 
India, attracted to this rising place, doubtless, by the auri sacra fames 
which has so widely dispersed the high-turbaned and long-headed 
Banias and Bhatids, along the shores both of Arabia and Africa. An 
enterprising Parsi was here and there observed, as their rival, pushing 
his way through the throng, or sitting over his baskets and making 
love to the Indian camp-followers, that they might serve themselves 
at his store. —Vol. i. pp. 17, 18. 


Of course the great majority of the people of ’Aden are 
Mohammedans, but their mx forms do not seem to be in 
very scrupulous observance. The voyage of Dr. Wilson from 
Aden to Suez presents nothing memorable, but we cannot quit 
this extended line of the Arabian peninsula without reminding 
our readers of the ground on which even these regions should 
be regarded as among ‘ the Lands of the Bible.’ The merchan- 
dise of the ancient Phoenicians consisted partly in produce of 
their own, but chiefly in wares which they obtained from other 
countries. Even in respect to their own manufactures, the raw 
material must have come to them almost entirely from a distance. 
These facts demonstrate the existence of an extensive land trade. 
Of this trade, an instructive description is given in the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the book of Ezekiel. The ode of the prophet, 
setting forth, as it does, the commercial grandeur of Tyre, pre- 
sents a map of the countries to which this commerce extended, 
describing, with special minuteness, the places frequented by 
the merchants of eon the coast of Arabia, and which con- 
nected the trade of that people with India. The following is 
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the language of the prophet, as rendered by Michaelis :— 
‘Waden and Javan brought thee from Sanaa sword-blades, 


’ €cassia, and cinnamon, in ee for thy wares. The mer- 


‘chants of Saba and of Raema traded with thee : the best spices, 
. coma stones, and gold, brought they to thee for thy wares. 
‘ Haran, Canna, Aden, Saba, traded with thee.’ Now, some of 
these places—as Aden, Canna, and Haran, all famous seaports 
on the Indian sea; as well as Sanaa and Saba, or Mariaba, 
still the capital of Yemen, have the same names to this hour; 
and if the exact site of Waden is uncertain, it is beyond doubt 
that it.was situated in the straits of Babelinandel. These re- 
ferences clearly show how familiar to the people of Palestine 
were the great trade marts of Arabia Felix, and of the regions 
still more remote. The portion of Arabia stretching along the 
shore, from the Arabian to the Persian Gulf, might well have 
received the name of Arabia the Happy, if contrasted with the 
internal desert; for though not waithnaly fertile, it has its spots 
of richness and beauty among the coast mountains, which are 
nowhere else to be paralleled in that vast peninsula. The 
value of the Arabian marts arose, in part, from the produce of 
their own neighbourhood, but still more from their becoming the 
emporium of Ethiopian and Indian merchandize, including—be- 
sides their own frankincense. myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, gold, pre- 
cious stones—other products almost without number. The result 
was, that Arabia Felix included cities scarcely inferior to those of 
Pheenicia, or of Attica itself, in wealth and splendour. Of all 
this, at present a few traces only remain, some of which came 
under the notice of Dr. Wilson at Aden. It is not now improbable 
that the old traffic, with its consequent opulence and civilization, 
may in a great part return to those long-deserted regions. _ 

n Suez, the greatest sea-port of the Red Sea, the following 
proofs of the tolerant spirit of Mohammad Ali came under the 
notice of our traveller :— 


‘Before we left the governor, an Arab, arrayed according to the 
Turkish fashion, addressed us in excellent English. He proved to be 
one of the young Fellahin, who had been sent to Europe for his 
education by Muhammad ’Ali. He had been seven and a half years 
in Britain, and principally educated at Glasgow, where he had em- 
braced Christianity, and been baptized. He remembered with aftec- 
tion his Christian friends in that city, mentioning particularly the 
names of Drs. Brown and Smyth, two of its most distinguished and. 
respected ministers. He still held fast, he said, the profession of his 
faith, though he had been induced to unite himself in marriage to a 
young woman, a member of a Muhammadan family. He was engaged 
for the present as an assistant to Mr. Levick, the English vice-consul 
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at Suez; but he expected to be soon called to Cairo by the Pasha, who 
retained a claim to his services, as to those of all persons whom he 
educates, both at home and abroad. Muhammad ’Ali he represented as 
tolerant to the young men who embraced Christianity when in Europe, 
and as determined to keep in abeyance the laws of the Musalmans, 
which requires converts to Christianity to be put to death. Com- 
plaints against them by the bigoted devotees of the Kuran, he 
said, he had more than once dismissed. Similar favourable testi- 
monies respecting his Highness I elsewhere received. I was told 
that on one occasion, when a woman was taken before him to be 
condemned to death for apostasy from Islam he dismissed her by 
merely saying that she had merely acted a foolish part; and that after 
her departure he severely reprimanded her accusers, adding that he 
hoped that no similar case would again be brought to his attention, as 
it was enough for him to see that his subjects did their duty to him as 
their ruler, and refrained from injuring their neighbours.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 41, 42. 


In the journey from Suez, our author saw the mirage of the 
desert in much greater distinctness than in India. ‘This was a 
* phenomenon,’ says Dr. Wilson, ‘ which we afterwards frequently 
‘ witnessed in our journey through Arabia Petraea, and in such a fai 
‘ state of perfection, that nothing but a knowledge of our locality, wi 
‘and an experience of its deceitfulness, could induce us, at a Hi 
* little distance from it, to believe that it was anything else than 54 
‘an extensive sheet or copious lake of water, of crystal purity, 
‘reflecting the forms of the mountains and other surrounding 
‘ objects, and even the clouds of heaven, sometimes in their 
‘ proper position, and sometimes inversely.’ The Arabic word 
sarab, given to this appearance, is the same with the Hebrew 
word 3"w, the word used by Isaiah with great propriety and 
beauty— 

‘ For in the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert, 1 
And the mirage shall become a lake, and the thirsty land springs of water.’ Mh 

The cruel deception shall become a merciful reality. Mo- 

hommed makes a similar use of this term— de 


‘The works of the unbelievers are like the serdb in the plain, luk 
Which the thirsty imagines to be water, till he goes and finds it to be nought.’ not 


Dr. Wilson has favoured us with an account of his impressions hac 


on entering Cairo— plo 
‘To the visitor from India there is nothing at first sight very 7 
striking in the interior of Cairo, except in so far as the large and vale 


dense town itself contrasts with the absolute desolation and solitude of 
the desert through which he has just passed. His eye is accustomed | °V€ 
to narrow, irregular, and dirty streets, crowded bazars, lofty minarets, che 
and swelling domes, and to a people of varied hue and romantic cos- | CSS 
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tume. Yet he does soon perceive that in Cairo he is not in an Indian 
city. Its houses he finds higher, larger, of more durable material, 
more crowded together, more sombre and shaded, with their over- 
jutting upper stories, than those of Hindustan. Its bazars and shops 
are constructed and fitted up with far more order and taste, and better 
adaptation to their object, than those in which the Wanis and Borahs 
dispense their wares. Its men are more substantially and gracefully 
clothed, but less cleanly in their persons, than those with whom he has 
been familiar in the further east. Its women he cannot at all compare 
with the daughters of India, for by their impenetrable and frightful 
veils, and shapeless mantles and robes, inflated with and floating on 
the breeze, their face and form are alike rendered invisible. The dis- 
tressing grunt and heavy tread of the palkhi-bearer have given way to 
the yelling, and poking, and lashing of the donkey-boy. The gadis, 
buggies, and hurly-gigs of all shapes and sizes, such as are seen in 
Bombay, are so completely wanting, that whole days may pass without 
his seeing a single wheeled vehicle. The streets, in fact, are so narrow, 
that most of them do not permit a carriage, even of the smallest dimen- 
sions, to pass along. The courtesy and sycophancy of the multitude 
have entirely disappeared. Though he is not now insulted on the 
highways, as before the days of Muhammad ’Ali he would not have 
failed to be, he sees none of that deference shown to him in public 
which he experiences in India, where the submissive and peaceable 


Hindé hails him as at once his lord and benefactor..—Vol. i. pp. 
54, 55. 


Mohammed Ali, whose capital is thus described, is one of the 
most extraordinary men of our time. He was born at Cavalla, 
in Roumelia, in 1769. His father was a chief of police. He 
came into Egypt in 1800, as second in command with 300 men, 
to resist the pers Amidst the confusion and perils of that 
juncture, his sagacity, courage, and promptitude gave him such 

aramount influence, that in the rebellion of 1805, when the 
Mameluke sheikhs refused to receive the new representative of 
the Sultan, Kourchid Pacha, they called Mohammed Ali to the 
supreme command, an appointment which the Sultan himself 
deemed it expedient toconfirm. But six years later, the Mame- 
luke beys were detected in conspiracies against him; he did 
not conceal from them his knowledge of their plottings, and 
had urged them, it is said, to withdraw, and to find better em- 
ployment in Upper Egypt, previous to the memorable day when 
they were treacherously surrendered to the bullets of his guards 
in Cairo. Not content with the subsequent confirmation of his 
authority by the Porte, Mohammed Ali extended his conquests 
over Syria, and had made inroads in Asia Minor, when he was 
checked by the intervention of the cabinets of Europe. His suc- 
cesses threw the usual prestige about him. He was believed to be 
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invincible. Such was probably his own conviction. Wherever 
his power has extended, his authority has swallowed up the 
petty authorities between which the country was divided; the 
effect of which has been, greater protection, greater order, and 
wonderfully greater production, both in arts and agriculture, but 
withal an extraordinary amount of exaction, to enable him to 
realize the schemes of his ambition. The plague and war have 
repeatedly threatened him with destruction; his projects have 
often brought on him an expenditure, to which even his enor- 
mous demands in the shape of revenue have been unequal—still 
there he is, not menacing Asia Minor, it is true, nor any longer 
the master of Syria, but the recognised sovereign of a country 
which forms the great passage between the East and West; and 
if no longer astir in arms, signalized by no less activity in more 
humane pursuits, as the protector of commerce, the friend of edu- 
cation, and the strong hand which has substituted order almost 
European, in the place of anarchy worse than Asiatic. Certain 
of our readers will probably be interested with some account of 
the educational doings of Mohammed Ali. 


‘ The scheme of public instruction in Egypt, I may take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning, embraces primary, preparatory, and polytechnic, 
and special schools. The primary amount to four in Cairo, and one 
in Alexandria, of 200 pupils each, and forty-five in the provinces of 
100 each, making altogether 5500 pupils, who are instructed in reading 
and writing Arabic, the first rules of arithmetic, and “ religious in- 
struction.” A suitable set of books has not yet been prepared for 
them. The preparatory schools are only two, one being at Cairo with 
1500, and one at Alexandria with 500 scholars. They receive their 
pupils from the primary. Their course embraces four years, which 
are devoted to the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian languages, arithmetic, 
elementary algebra, elementary geometry, caligraphy, and lineary 
design and drawing. ‘The polytechnic school receives its pupils from 
the preparatory schools. Its course is one of three years, and directed 
to elementary geography, algebra, rectilinear and spherical trigono- 
metry, descriptive geometry, statics, analytical geometry, differential 
and integral calculus, mechanics, geodesy, physics, chemistry, astro- 
nomy, mineralogy, architecture, geology, construction of machines, 
drawing, engineering, and mining. The polytechnic pupils who finish 
their curriculum satisfactorily, become sub-lieutenants in the army, 
at the call of the Pasha, and those who are rejected become non-com- 
missioned officers. Among the special schools is one, the object of 
which is to furnish translators for the different public departments, 
and monitors for the preparatory schools. The others are respectively 
devoted to the training of persons for the different branches of the 
army, and the medical service. The standard of proficiency at all of 
them is most respectable. The youths attending them are generally 
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selected, when necessary, by conscription, but some of them are volun- 
teers; and they are fed and clothed at the expense of the government, 
which thus establishes its demand on their services. A vigilant system 
of superintendence is maintained, and periodical examinations, at which 
rewards are distributed, test the attainments, and encourage the appli- 
cation, of the pupils. Though the advances of the public services of 
the country, and the maintenance of his own power and influence, are 
the grand objects which Muhammad Ali has in view in his support of 
education, he still deserves great praise for the encouragement which 
the cause receives at his hands. It must in many ways ultimately tell 
on the elevation of the country,'and the advancement of his people. 
How much it is needed must be apparent from a glance at the indi- 
genous and religious schools of the country. —Vol. i. pp. 71, 72. 


These ‘ religious schools’ are all connected with the mosques, 
and are in the hands of priests. The children are taught to read, 
seldom to write, and the instruction given is almost everywhere 
of the most frivolous and worthless description, relating, for the 
most part, to trivial things connected with the Mohammedan 
worship and superstitions—a sort of training which no doubt 

asses as being very religious. 

We shall not accompany Dr. Wilson in his visit to the pyramids 
in the neighbourhood of Cairo, nor shall we attempt a critical 
estimate of the speculations presented in his pages concerning 
the march of the Israelites in the direction of the Red Sea. 
Great obscurity rests, and was, perhaps, designed to rest, on the 
question concerning the Sager locality of events so pregnant 
with religious interest. We cite the following incident, for the 
reason mentioned by Dr. Wilson, and for other reasons that will 
readily occur to the biblical student:-— 


‘ About mid-day we came to a chasm running to the right, and still 
narrower than that through which we were passing. One of our guides 
reported that water was to be found in it, and there was a general rush 
to the place where the precious treasure was to be procured. The 
water, all derived from recent rains, was found collected in pools 
among the rocks; and one of these pools, called by our Arabs Bir- 
Ramliyah, or the well of Ramliyah, contained a quantity more than 
sufficient to supply a large body of men and cattle. We replenished 
our skins with it, as we found it perfectly sweet and pure. Its occur- 
rence suggested to us the rains of heaven, overlooked by infidels and 
rationalists, as the possible means by which the Israelites were supplied 
with this indispensable element in many of their marches through the 
wilderness. ‘Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful rain, whereby thou didst 
confirm thine inheritance when it was weary.” The tremendous storms 
of thunder and hail over the whole land of Egypt, which formed one 
of the ten plagues, would alone have been more than sufficient to pro- 
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vide any quantities of the needful element for the Israelites, previous 
to their passage of the Red Sea.’—Vol. i. p. 131. 


The point at which the Israelites crossed the Red Sea can be 
determined with a nearer approach to certainty than the route 
by which they arrived at it. 


‘Near the north-east corner of the Badiya, there are a few high de- 
tached rocks which lie close to the shore. Most of our party left them 
to the right on rounding the corner of Jebel Atakah, or the Mountain 
of Deliverance; but Mr. Sherlock and I proceeded straight to the Red 
Sea before turning northward. We believed, for reasons to be after- 
wards stated, that when we were within the water-mark there, we were 
near the spot where Moses, at the Divine command, stretched his hand 
over the sea, and where, “‘at the blast of God’s nostrils, the waters 
were gathered together, the floods stood upright as an heap, and the 
depths were congealed in the heart of the sea.” We had no wish to 
rid ourselves of the sacred associations of the place, or to detract from 
that miraculous agency by which the way was thus marvellously pre- 
pared for the passage of God’s people. We made an estimate of the 
distance across, with a view to our disposal of the objections of those 
who maintain that the Israelites could not have crossed the sea here 
in a single night as recorded in Exodus. We reckoned the width at 
about eight miles; but we formed our judgment merely from the eye, 
and were not inclined to lay much stress upon its accuracy. It ap- 
pears, however, from Captain Moresby’s admirable survey and chart, 
published by the East India Company, that we were not guilty of 
error. *—Vol. i. pp. 135, 136. 


Dr. Wilson, while doing full justice to the eminent service 
rendered to sacred geography by Dr. Robinson, in his well- 
known Biblical Researches, complains seriously, and, we think, 
very justly, of the opinions of that writer concerning both the 
place and circumstances of this memorable transit. We deeply 
regret the tendency evinced by many theological critics, reputed 
orthodox and evangelical, to admit the rationalistic method of 
dealing with facts of this nature—so far, at least, as to reduce the 
miraculous to the lowest possible minimum, if not, in many cases, 
to preclude it altogether. No doubt, orthodox interpretations 
may be unsound, and may be perpetuated through prejudice or 
subserviency; but prejudice may have respect to the new no less 
than to the old, and what results from obstinacy in one case, may 
result from vanity in another. Suez, it should be remembered, is 
situated at the point where the Red Sea is bounded by the 


* [have er remarked (p, 36) that the Badiya’, or Wadi Tawarik, bears the 
Arabic name of Wadi Musa, or Valley of Moses, in Captain Moresby’s map. When 
I asked our sheikh if this name was correct, he said, “ This is indeed the path of 
our Lord Moses.” On cross-examination, he continued to make the same affirma- 
ion. 
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Isthmus of Suez—the waters which ascend higher than that town 
being very inconsiderable; while the point of the transit, 
according to Dr. Wilson, is some twelve or fifteen miles lower 
down, and there, as we have seen, the width of the sea is between 
six and seven miles. To suppose the passage to have taken 
place ‘through the arm of the gulf above Suez,’ is to preclude the 
necessity of a miracle; while the supposition, that it took place 
at the lower point mentioned, implies the necessity of such an 
intervention. The following passage is somewhat long; but we 
make space for it, as presenting an instance of the unwise sort 
of 4. eae on the part of good men, to which we have ad- 
verted:— 


‘Dr. Robinson, though he does not deny the miracle recorded in 
Exodus, considerably detracts from its magnitude. He ascribes a par- 
ticular character to the “strong east wind” of Moses, representing the 
miracle in which it originated as “ mediate,” not a direct interference 
with the laws of nature, but a “miraculous adaptation of those 
laws to produce a required result.” He ventures to do this, though 
there is not a syllable in the Bible explanatory of the peculiar nature 
of the wind, as arising from a non-suspension or non-interference with 
the laws of nature, or otherwise. Is not this being wise above what 
is written? “In the somewhat indefinite phraseology of the Hebrew, 
an east wind,” he goes on to say, “means any wind from the eastern 
quarter; and would include the north-east wind which often prevails in 
this region.” This, it will be observed, is a pure supposition, and not so 
admissible when the general direction of the gulf of Suez is adverted 
to, as another which it suggests, that a north-east wind would be de- 
nominated in the Hebrew from the zorth and not from the east, as is 
done by Moses. “ A strong north-east wind,” the Doctor adds, “act- 
ing upon the ebb-tide, would necessarily have the effect to drive out 
the waters from the small arm of the sea which runs up by Suez, and 
also from the end of the gulf itself, leaving the shallower portions dry; 
while the northern part of the arm, which was anciently broader and 
deeper than at present, would still remain covered with water. Thus 
the waters would be divided, and be a wall (or defence) to the Israel- 
ites on the right hand and on the left.” The “ ebb-tide” here, I need 
scarcely observe, is a pure invention. Such an action of the wind as 
this is a mere skimming of the waters and forcing them away down 
the gulf, to leave the shallows, both at the extremity of the arm and 
near Suez, dry, and the upper pools, lying immediately between them, 
undisturbed in their depths; but it is obvious, that whatever its effects 
might be at the extremity of the arm of the sea, where most certainly 
the Israelites did mot pass, as there, there would be no water on their 
left hand to correspond with the statement of the Bible, it might, 
commencing there and extending downwards, blow the deep waters 
out of the arm to the head of the gulf, and upon the very shallows 
which, according to the theory, should be made bare. The effect of 
a wind upon a deep body of water communicating with one less deep 
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and in the direction of that shallower body, is to increase the depth of 
the shallower body, as may be constantly observed in the case of our 
Scottish lakes and rivers. But, overlooking this circumstance, where, 
I would ask the Doctor, in his view of the matter, is the wall spoken 
of in Scripture? Dr. Robinson wishes us to dispose of it in a figure, 
and to commute it for a “ defence.” But is it not said, that the FLoops, 
stood upright as an HEAP, and the “FLoops were congealed in the 
HEART of the sea?” ‘This is poetry, the Doctor would say. True, 
but it is the poetry of inspiration, having a becoming sense. It surely 
means more than that the waters were blown off a mere shallow. 
‘But the Doctor has to do with “ the interval of ¢ime during which 
the passage was effected,” as well as with “ the means or instrument 
with which the miracle was wrought.” He has spoken of an “ extra- 
ordinary ebb thus brought about by natural means;” and he “ cannot 
assume” that “it would continue more than three or four hours at the 
most.” ‘The Israelites were probably on the alert, and entered upon 
the passage as soon as the way was practicable; but as the wind must 
have acted for some time before the required effect would be produced, 
we cannot well assume that they set off before the middle watch, or 
towards midnight. Before the morning watch, or two o'clock, they 
had probably completed the passage; for the Egyptians had entered 
after them, and were destroyed before the morning appeared. As the 
Israelites numbered more than two millions of persons, besides flocks 
and herds, they would of course be able to pass but slowly. If the 
part left dry were broad enough to enable them to cross in a body, one 
thousand abreast, which would require a space of more than half-a- 
mile in breadth, (and is perhaps the largest supposition admissible, ) 
still the column would be more than two thousand persons in depth; 
and in all probability could not have extended less than éwo miles. It 
would then have occupied at least an hour in passing over its own length, 
or in entering the sea; and deducting this from the largest time inter- 
vening, before the Egyptians must also have entered the sea, there will 
remain only time enough, under the circumstances, for the body of the 
Israelites to have passed at the most over a space of three or four miles. 
This circumstance is fatal to the hypothesis of their having crossed 
from Wady Tawiarik, since the breadth of the sea at that point, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr’s measurement, is three German, or twelve geographi- 
cal miles, equal to a whole day’s journey.” In reply to this, I have to 
say, that I do not see that the Scripture narrative suggests a single 
one of the contingencies here referred to. The “ebb-tide” is a pure 
hypothesis of the Doctor; and, as we have already seen, it is one not 
to be admitted. But supposing its occurrence by a wind raised and 
directed miraculously,—by what in the figurative language of the Bible 
is called the “BLast or Gop’s NosTRILs,”—is it not somewhat pre- 
sumptuous in us, without direct information to guide us, to limit it to 
“three or four hours at the most?” “The Lord,” it is said, “ caused 
the sea to go back (or asunder) by a strong east wind all that night.” 
We have no warrant to suppose that the miracle took any length of 
time to reach its perfection. It may, for anything we know to the 
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contrary, have nearly instantaneously followed the stretching out of 
the hand of Moses over the sea, and the miraculous rising of the 
“ strong east wind,” diagonally cutting the waters, and not merely roll- 
ing them down the gulf as a retiring tide—as was the case with the 
Jordan, the moment that the soles of the feet of the priests that bore 
the ark of the Lord, touched its impetuous floods. The Israelites 
might have been three or four hours in the bed of the sea before mid- 
night. There is no authority even for alleging that they had “ com- 
pleted their passage before two o'clock,” and that the Egyptians were 
“destroyed before the morning appeared.” What is stated by Moses 
is, that in (or during) the morning watch the Lord looked unto the 
host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and 
troubled the host of the Egyptians, and took off their chariot wheels, 
that they drave them heavily.” This seems to have been done as if to 
prevent their overtaking the Israelites séill in the bed of the sea. ‘The 
Egyptians were destroyed only when the morning actually appeared. 
* Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to 
his strength when the morning appeared; and the Egyptians fled 
against it, and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the 
sea.” The time of the miracle is obviously the whole night, at the 
season of the year, too, when the night would be about its average 
length. There was thus ample time afforded for the passage of the 
Israelites from any part of the Wadi Tawarik, the exact measurement 
of which I have already given, and which in its northern part, as we 
have already seen, is not twelve geographical miles in breadth, but 
only six and a half. Extending the line of the Israelites along the 
shores of that Wadi, where the gulf widens, and making even the de- 
duction of a few hours from the night, we do not assign them anything 
like an impossibility, when we suppose that they could perform a 
journey before the morning, of twelve or fifteen miles, especially when 
we advert to their probable excitement and animation, by the gracious 
and wonderful interposition of Providence which had been made in 
their behalf. 

‘ Connected with the “main points” of “means” and “ time” which 
Robinson brings to our notice, there is one of space to which he does 
not sufficiently advert. The arm of the sea at Suez, including the 
shallows which are left bare at ebb-tide, varies from a half-mile to two 
miles in breadth. Even supposing that it was somewhat wider in the 
days of old, it scarcely seems sufficient for the line of the Israelites, 
and that of the Egyptians, marching across, and the intervention of the 
angel of God, and of the pillar of the cloud which was light by night 
to the former people, and darkness to the latter, so that “ the one came 
not near the other all the night.” Dr. Robinson, we have seen, ascribes 
to the line of the Israelites alone, a length not “less than two miles,” 
being the whole distance from shore to shore at the widest part, and 
leaving no room for the army of the Egyptians, and their chariots, and 
the interval which the narrative requires.’—Vol. i. pp. 149—154. 


The judgment, not only of Dr. Wilson, but of his companions 
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in travel, was decided, for these, and for other reasons, which 
we cannot find space to state, that the e of the Israelites 
did not take place near Suez, and that it did take place at the 
front of the as Atakah. The next stage of our travellers was 
from Ayun Musa, or the Wells of Moses, to Mount Sinai—the 
— to which the name of the Hebrew prophet is thus given 
ing the landing point in those parts on the Asiatic side of the 
Red Sea. Entering on this portion of his pilgrimage, the author 
supplies the following picture of what is called travel in the 
esert :— 


‘Ihave now become quite in love with our desert life, notwith- 
standing the exposure and fatigue which are inseparable from our 
movements. We are generally awoke in the morning, about day- 
break, by the cheerful and melodious voice of Mr. Waters, the African 
servant of Mr. Smith, whose extraordinary musical powers charm not 
only ourselves, but the wildest Arabs of our Kafilah, who remain in 
the silence of enchantment till he has finished his performance. This 
faithful attendant, whose duties are principally confined to the morning 
watch, is sure to have a cup of coffee ready for us, before we can leave 
our sandy couch. Anon, recovering from the entrancement into which 
they affect to be thrown, the Arabs begin to stir, and chatter, around 
us. Their first concern is their camels, which they recall from their 
wanderings, if, as is most commonly the case, they have not collected 
them together before committing themselves to sleep at night. A piece 
of bread generally serves these simple and hardy people for their morn- 
ing meal; and they make all due haste in its mastication, that they 
may have a little time to luxuriate among the fumes of the pipe, which 
they consider indispensable to their existence. On sallying forth from 
our tents, we seek to enjoy the “cool,” if not the fragrant and the 
“silent hour,” to “ meditation due,” and take a general survey of the 
scene around us, visiting all the spots of interest in our neighbourhood, 
and examining, as far as possible, the geological structure of the coun- 
try; a work comparatively easy in these barren regions, where rock, 
and hill, and mountain, are everywhere laid bare to the student. The 
Picture stretched out before us, is but rude and sombre; and in all 
“the melancholy bounds, rude ruins glitter.” While my friends are 
occupied in taking down the tents, and superintending the loading of 
the camels, Iam generally busy with my note-book. Our breakfast 
we soon discuss, either seated on our camp-stools, or standing around 
the humble board on which itis spread. It consists of bread or biscuit, 
hard as the stones of the desert, of the best tea which the Bombay 
bazar could afford,—some of us having received due warning against 
the collection of bitter and narcotic leaves which passes under the name 
in Egypt,—and of preserved meats, the fragments of our dinner on the 
preceding evening. Our commissary of stores furnishes us, in addi- 
tion, with certain provender for the day, of eatables and drinkables, 
including water, the most valued of all, to be slung over our camels, 
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and to be ready at hand to meet the demands of the keen appetite and 
fiery thirst which fresh air and copious exercise, and a scorching sun, 
fail not to encourage and produce. When our camels get in motion, 
we generally follow them for a mile or two on foot, before we mount 
them; and we often give them a similar relief at noon, and just before 
the conclusion of our march for the day. We go very quietly on our 
way, averaging about two geographical miles in the hour, except when 
we make digressions from the main body of our company, when we 
contrive to trot along at about double this speed. We have become 
quite reconciled to our rolling and pitching on our lofty conveyancers; 
and we can dispose ourselves so conveniently upon them, that we can 
write, and even rudely sketch with our pencils. The conversation 
among ourselves consists of demonstrations and commentaries connected 
with the objects which pass under our notice. I have very often our 
sheikh as my companion; and my own Badawi attendant, Ibrahim of 
the Kareishi—from whom our sheikh has hired a number of our camels 
—is a perfect model of care and politeness, not only in tending the 
animal on which I ride, but in handing up to me stones and plants, 
and whatever else I may choose to inspect. Both these persons are 
fond of being examined about the notabilities of the road, and the man- 
ners and customs of the tribes to which they belong. When I am at a 
loss to understand them, Mordecai, the Jew from Bombay, or Deiri from 
Cairo, proves my interpreter. Many a joke is cracked over the head 
of our Hebrew friend; but the regard which we express for him, pre- 
vents this from passing into derision. Mr. Waters is often assailed by 
the witlings of the Nile, who can converse with him in English; but 
he is quite able to maintain his ground with them, except when his 
camel takes the pet, and sets upon playing its pranks, by first shaking 
its head from side to side, then roaring most unmercifully, as if about 
to be crushed to death by its burden, and last of all, dropping down on 
its front-knees and refusing to rise. This camel is the only naughty 
one of our herd; though one or two have the custom, disagreeable to 
us, of protruding something like a bladder from their mouths, and 
emitting and tossing the saliva with which it is covered, right in our 
faces. To the respective animals on which we ourselves ride, whose 
meekness, tractableness, patience, perseverance, and utility, we greatly 
admire, we have formed quite an attachment; and we have all had oc- 
casion to notice the wonderful adaptation, by the God of creation, of 
the camel to the purposes for which it is designed.’—Vol. i. pp. 165 
—168. 


The first object of interest in the route now taken was what 
is called the ‘ well of destruction,’ the Marah of Scripture. 


‘It occupies a small basin about five feet in diameter, and eighteen 
inches deep, and to some extent it oozes through the sands, leaving, 
like the wells of Moses, a deposit of lime. I believe that I was the 
first of our party to essay to drink of its water; but the Arabs, on ob- 
serving me about to take a potation of it, exclaimed, “ Murrah, mur- 
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rah, murrah,”—*“ It is bitter, bitter, bitter.” This fountain has been 
almost universally admitted by travellers, since the days of Burckhardt, 
who first precisely indicates its situation to be the true Marah of 
Scripture, as it is found in a situation about thirty miles from the place 
where the Israelites must have landed on the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea—a space sufficient for their march, when they went three days in 
the wilderness and found no water. No other constant spring is found 
in the intermediate space. It retains its ancient character, and has a 
bad name among the Arabs, who seldom allow their camels to partake 
of it. Only one or two of our animals tasted it; and the Arabs left 
us to experiment upon its qualities alone, without even applying it to 
their lips. Though the murmurings of the Israelites, involving as they 
did a complaint against Providence, were sinful, it is not to be won- 
dered at that Moses, considering the quality of the water which they 
here had to drink, cried unto the Lord for their relief. “The Lord 
showed him a tree which, when he cast into the waters, the waters 
were made sweet.” The healing virtue of this tree probably flowed 
directly from God, who sometimes works by means, which, like the rod 
of Moses stretched over the sea, are merely the symbols of his power, 
or the indices of the commencement of its action. The Badawin of 
these deserts know of no process now of sweetening bitter water; but 
the credulity of rationalism can find one sufficiently potent for the pur- 
pose of effecting a change in a supply of the element required for the 
two million and a half of souls comprising the hosts of Israel. Burck- 
hardt has directed our attention to a plant, delighting, like the palm, 
in a saline soil, and growing near this and similar fountains. It is 
called Gharkad by the Arabs. The juice of its berries might be ade- 
quate, it is alleged, to qualify the nauseous liquid. But where, it may 
be asked, could a sufficient quantity of these berries be found to make 
a million or two of gallons of drinkable syrup?’*—Vol. i. pp. 170 
—172. 


Nothing can be more pitiable than has been the result of this 
method of dealing with the Scripture miracles—admitting the 
substantial genuineness of the narrative, but endeavouring to 
reduce the apparently supernatural to the level of the natural. 
This earlier school of rationalism has been utterly destroyed by 
the later one, of which Strauss may be taken as the type—a 
school which treats the miracles of the sacred history as so much 
mythic invention introduced by a subsequent age. This is 


‘* The Gharkad is the Peganum Retusum of Forskal, Flor. Egypt. p. 66. Dr. 
Robinson, who makes better fight against the dubious traditions of the monks, than 
the absurd inventions and shifts of the rationalists, thus gravely notices the notion 
of Burckhardt:—* The process would,be a very simple one, and, doubtless, effectual ; 
and the presence of this shrub around all brackish fountains would cause the remedy 
to be always at hand. But as the Israelites broke up from Egypt on the morrow of 
Easter, and reached Marah apparently not more than two or three weeks later, the 
season for these berries would hardly have arrived.” ’—Biblical Researches, vol. i. 
p. 98. 4 
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bringing the controversy within narrower and much more intel- 
ligible limits ; and we are well content that the claims of revela- 
tion should be placed upon this issue. 

Most of our readers must have heard of the valley in the dis- 
trict of Sinai, called the ‘ written valley.’ The extract below 
contains our latest report concerning it. 


‘When we got beyond the entrance of the Magarah, our Arabs 
made to us the welcome announcement, that we had entered the WAdi 
Mukatteb, or the “ written valley.” We had not far to look for the 
mysterious inscriptions, which we had so much desired to see. In the 
first or western division of the valley, however, which, like the second, 
continues for about an hour and a half, they are not numerous. We 
dismounted at the broad expansion of the Wadi, which marks its divi- 
sion, and where it strikes to the south; and here we had them in 
abundance, to the fullest gratification of our curiosity. They are 
found on both sides of the valley, on the perpendicular and smooth 
cliffs of the new Red or variegated Sandstone, the strata of which are 
of enormous thickness, and on the large masses of this rock which 
have fallen from above. The surface of these stony tablets seems to 
have been naturally prepared for the “ graving of an iron pen;” and 
the words which are written upon them, though not very deeply cut, 
if we may judge from the small injury which the hand of time has 
committed upon them, during the many ages they have existed, may 
ptobably “last for ever,” in the sense of Job the tried patriarch of 
Arabia Petrea, who wished such a commemoration of the language of 
his deepest sorrow. The inscriptions are both literal and hieroglyphi- 
cal, or I should rather say, pictorial, for they do not seem the symbols 
of thought conventionally expressed. The letters vary in size, from 
half an inch to six inches in depth, and they are generally arranged in 
single lines, as if representing a name and date, and preceded by a dis- 
tinctive group of letters representing the word Ody, or “peace.” | A 
few of them are in Greek, but most of them are in the ancient Neba- 
thean character. The figures occurring at several places are very rude. 
They are those of men with shields, and swords and bows and arrows; 
of camels and horses, both with and without their riders, seated or 
standing by their sides; of goats and ibexes with large curved horns; 
of antelopes pursued by greyhounds; of ostriches and geese, and un- 
known birds indistinctly represented; of lizards, tortoises, and other 
creeping things; and of diverse quaint fantasies which cannot be 
characterized. The prefect of the Franciscan missionaries of Egypt, 
who visited them in 1722, and who was among the first in modern 
times to give precise information respecting them, says in his account 
of them, which we had with us on our journey, “ They are cut into 
the hard marble (sandstone) rock, so high as to be at some places at 
twelve or fourteen feet distance from the ground; and though we had 
in our company persons who were acquainted with the Arabic, Greek,.. 

ebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Armenian, Turkish, English, Illyrican, 
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German, and Bohemian languages, yet none of them had any know- 
ledge of these characters, which have, nevertheless, been cut into the 
hard rock with the greatest industry, in a place where there is neither 
water, nor anything to be gotten to eat. It is probable, therefore, that 
these unknown characters contain some very secret mysteries, and that 
they were engraved either by the Chaldeans, or some other persons 
long before the coming of Christ.” The letters appeared to us to be 
closely related to the Syriac, Cufie, and Hebrew, and, like those of 
the Shemitic languages, to read from right to left. The occurrence in 
connexion with them of the cross in various forms, indicates that their 
origin should be attributed to the early Christian pilgrims who passed 
through this line of Wadis to Mount Sinai and the other sacred loca- 
lities of the Peninsula. They are first mentioned by Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, about the year of Christ 536, who supposes them to have been 
written by the Israelites on their journey through the wilderness; and 
they have been noticed by many modern travellers. Specimens are 
given of them by Mr. Wortley Montagu in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1766. Messrs. Coutelle and Rozicre, the French engineers, 
copied seventy-five of them; and Mr. Grey, who visited them in 1820, 
has published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, a 
hundred and eighty-seven of them, of which nine are in Greek, and 
one in Latin. They have exercised the ingenuity of the learned; and 
Professor Beer of Leipsig has, after much labour, succeeded in de- 
ciphering them. They are to be found, not only in Wadi Mukatteb, 
but in all the principal Wadis of the Peninsula on the route to Mount 
Sinai. Specimens of them were observed by Burckhardt on the heights 
of Jebel Serbal; and what is most remarkable, we found one or two of 
them on the rocks at Petra. As some of my readers may not have 
seen any of them, I insert copies of one or two of them, which we our- 
selves took, in the second volume of this work, and add the alphabet as 
made out by Beer, which, I believe, has not hitherto appeared in any 
English publication. Fac-similes, I think, should be taken of the whole 
of them, similar to those which we have procured of the inscriptions 
on the cave temples of India. A couple of gentlemen pitching their 
tents for a fortnight in the valley, would be able to carry off the whole 
of them in a correct form.’—Vol. i. pp. 184—187. 


Our next move with our travellers shall be up the ascent 
which gave them their first view of Mount Sinai. 


‘ The ascent is rugged and tortuous. Sometimes we had to push 
our way through among large granite boulders and detached rocks, of 
an enormous size, threatening to roll upon us, and crush us to annihi- 
lation. At other times, we had to creep warily along narrow terraces 
without any shelving in front, afraid that we might take a leap down- 
wards to the depth of destruction. We did not, however, find the 
ascent so difficult as some of the descriptions of it which we had read 
gave us reason to expect. Among the precipitous defiles in the western 
Ghats of India, we had frequently had greater exertion to make, and 
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caution to observe, both in riding and walking. We noticed the in- 
scriptions in the Wadi Mukatteb and Greek characters observed by 
Niebuhr, Burckhardt, and others. They occur at three or four places, 
and some of them are now well nigh obliterated. We got to the sum- 
mit in less than two hours, climbing up almost the whole of the way 
on foot. We had still a narrower defile before us for a quarter of an 
hour, after we got to the highest point; but it began to expand as we 
advanced. A few palm trees and green bushes were tokens of the 
possibility, amidst the awful desolation which the heights on all sides 
presented to our view. The first snow which I had seen for fifteen 
years, covered the peaks and filled the crevices of Jebel Salsal-Zeit in 
our front. 

‘On a sudden, when we had deflected a little to the left hand, a 
broad quadrangular plain, but of much greater length than breadth, lay 
before us. It is bounded at its farthest extremity by a mountain of 
surpassing height, grandeur, and terror: and this was the very “ mount 
of God,” where he stood when he descended in fire, and where rested 
the cloud of his glory, from which he spoke “ all the words of the law.” 
The plain itself was the Wadi er-Raihah, the “ Valley of Rest,” where 
stood the whole congregation of the sons and daughters of Israel, when 
gathered together before the Lord. As of old, the everlasting moun- 
tains, by which it was bounded on every side, were the walls, and the 
expanse of heaven itself the canopy, of this great temple. Entered 
within its court, so sacred in its associations, we felt for a time the 
curiosity of the traveller lost in the reverence and awe of the worship- 
per. Never before, perhaps, were we so strangely affected as in this 
wondrous locality. Our emotions were then incapable of analysis, as 
they are now of description. I trust they were more than excited by 
the contemplation of past realities and enduring solemnities—that 
they were directed Godward by the great Spirit of truth himself.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 209—211. 


One of Dr. Wilson’s companions thus describes the summit of 
Sinai itself :— 


‘We all, of course, ascended Jebel Misa, or Sinai—to its very 
summit, which is disfigured by two small chapels, built by, I know not 
whom, nor have patience to find out. The puny works of man are in 
miserable, pitiful contrast—especially in such a place—with the sub- 
lime works of nature. One of our party was knocked up,—he, strange 
to say, fresh from England,—in consequence of the rarefaction of the 
air. Dr. W. andI stood it well, it being—as far as rarefaction is 
concerned—nearer our Indian climate. We felt as we ascended, a 
delightful exhilaration of spirits. The top was covered in many places 
with snow, which I had not seen for eleven years, nor Dr. Wilson for 
fifteen! We had a race up the hill to try who should first reach it— 
much to the amusement of our English friends—to whom it was by 
no means such ararity. Strange that the first snow we should have 
seen for so long a period should have been on the summit of Sinai! 
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The view from the top—the very summit remember—for I think you 
were under the impression that it was inaccessible, is very grand—on 
all sides, utter, awful desolation. No one, I think, can doubt that Jebel 
Misa is the real Sinai—with the Bible in his hands everything appears 
to correspond, and be consistent in itself. I traversed the whole range, 
for there are several peaks and ridges of the same kind of rock granite.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 228—note. 


Dr. Wilson’s reflections on the same spot will find their re- 
nse in the heart of every Christian placing himself, as he may 
o by imagination, in the same circumstances. 


‘ When we stood on the pinnacle of Jebel Musa, we all thought that 
we might be on, or near, the spot where Moses received the tables of 
the law; and that in the hollow of the shoulder of the mount below 
us, where stands the chapel of Elijah, or in its neighbourhood, Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, and the seventy elders may have stood, when, after 
ascending a portion of the mountain, they saw the personal manifesta- 
tion of the God of Israel, and worshipped afar off. The belief which 
we had, with its wondrous associations, tended, I trust, to solemnize 
our minds. On any part of the summits of Sinai, however, we could 
not, and would not, have divested ourselves of these associations. We 
sought to yield to their influence. The whole scene before us seemed 
in itself so terrific and sublime, that it appeared to us as if formed by 
Omnipotence, and selected by Omniscience, for the express purpose of 
being the platform from which His holy, and righteous, and good law, 
so immovable in its foundations, exceeding broad in its requisitions, 
and terrible in its sanctions, could be most advantageously proclaimed 
to the children of men. “God,” said Moses to the Israelites, “is come 
to prove you, that his fear may be before your faces, that ye sin not.” 
The very locality itself inspires fear. For a considerable time, we 
gave ourselves, in the view of it, to meditation and prayer, and the 
perusal of the Divine Word. Some of us read the words of the law 
in the language in which it was delivered; and never, perhaps, before 
were we so struck with its reasonableness, authority, comprehensive- 
ness, and holiness, as requiring the recognition, worship, and service 
of the only God, with the love of the whole heart, and the cultivation 
of respect, mercy, purity, honesty, truth, and contentment, in all our 
desires and dealings connected with our fellow-men. Shall I add, that 
our own consciences condemned us, in the view of its requisitions; and 
that, even while we prayed that they might be engraved on the fleshly 
tablets of our hearts, we turned our eyes from Sinai to Calvary that 
we might have hope? On the sacrificial altar of God alone we could 
see the law vindicated and magnified, and mercy and grace revealed.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 225—227. 


The travel of eleven days brought the author and his party 
through the Great Desert, by Mount Hor, to Petra, the ‘ city of 
the Rock.’ We should have been pleased to have extracted 
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Dr. Wilson’s account of the ascent of that memorable eminence, 
where the venerable Aaron was ‘ gathered to his people;’ but 
we must pass to the valley of Petra and Mount Seir. Of this 
extraordinary valley many accounts have been recently pub- 
lished. The passage in which Dr. Wilson compares its excava - 
tions with similar works in India is instructive. 


‘ Referring in general to the excavations which we have now noticed 
I may be excused for hinting at a comparison of them with the works 
of a similar character, which I have frequently visited in the west of 
India. As efforts of architectural skill, those of Petra undoubtedly 
excel those of the Hindis, which they also exceed in point of general 
extent, if we except the wonderful works at Verula or Ellora. In 
individual magnitude they far fall short of many of the cave temples, 
collegiate halls, and monastic cells of the farther east. Their interest, 
too, is wholly exterior; while that of those of India, with the exception 
of the great Brahmanical temple of Kailas, and the porticoes of the 
Buddhist Vihars of Sashti and Karli, is principally in the multitudinous 
decorations and fixtures, and gigantic mythological figures of the in- 
terior. The sculptures and excavations of Petra have been principally 
made by individuals, in their private capacity, for private purposes, 
and the comparatively limited amount of workmanship about them has 
permitted this to be the case; while most of those of India, intended 
for public purposes, and requiring an enormous expenditure of labour 
and wealth, have mostly been begun and finished by sovereign princes 
and religious communities. At Petra, we have principally the beauty 
of art applied often legitimately to subdue the terrors of nature in 
perhaps the most singular locality on the face of the globe, and the 
cunning of life stamping its own similitude on the mouth of the grave, 
to conceal its loathsomeness; but in India we have debasing super- 
stition, enshrining itself in gloom, and darkness, and mystery, in order 
to overawe its votaries, and to secure their reverence and prostration. 
The moralist, on looking into the empty vaults and tombs of Idumea, 
and seeing that the very names of “the kings and counsellors of the 
earth which constructed these desolate places for themselves” are 
forgotten, exclaims, in the language which we have already quoted, 
“They are destroyed from morning to evening; they perish for ever 
without any regarding it. Doth not their excellency in them go away? 
they die even without wisdom.” In entering into the dreary and 
decaying temples and shrines of India, he thinks of that day when “a 
man shall cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, which they 
made each one for himself to worship, to the moles and to the bats; 
to go into the clefts of the rocks, and into the tops of the ragged rocks, 
for fear of the Lord and for the glory of his majesty, when he ariseth 
to shake terribly the earth.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 324—326. 


Of the exact accordance between the present state of Petra 
and the surrounding country, and the predictions of the Hebrew 


prophets concerning them, much has been written. Nor can 
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any ingenuous student of the subject fail to see, that the once 
strangely improbable things foretold of the land of Edom have, 
to a large extent, come literally to pass. The crowded place has 
become a wilderness, and the busy city as a deserted sepulchre. 
It is with the following song upon his lips that our author 
emerges from the barrenness and ruin of the desert amidst the 
verdure and beauty of the south of Judea. 


‘The thick mists and heavy dews of this morning were decided 
indications to us that we had escaped from the dreadful drought 
of the desert, and entered on the fertile elevated plains of the south 
of Judah. The light soil around us, though presenting nothing 
like the carpet of emerald green, which we see in more northern 
climes, was both delightful and refreshing to the eye. The grass, 
which was shooting out in separate stalks, not unlike rye, though 
comparatively sparse, was intermingled with wild oats and innu- 
merable beautiful aromatic flowers and shrubs, many of which were 
in their fullest blow. The wild daisy and tulip, and a species of clover, 
though not the most striking in themselves, recalled to our remembrance 
the pastoral fields, so long removed from our view, but which we had 
so often trodden in mirthful glee “when life’s bosom was young.” We 
felt exhilarated to a degree which no one can imagine, who has not 
been in circumstances similar to our own. The scene to us, after a 
pilgrimage of forty days in the great and terrible wilderness, the 
“ shadow of death,” was truly as life from the dead. We felt as if 
the larks, which were offering their orisons to the God of nature, were 
sympathizing with our feelings. And then the Scriptural associations 
of this charming locality! Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob—the plain 
men dwelling in tents, but the great patriarchs of the people won- 
derful from the beginning—and David, the sweet singer of Israel, passed 
before us, with their flocks and herds, in all their pastoral simplicity, 
and with all their benignant piety. Most interesting was it to us to feast 
our eyes on the very works of God, which, under the guidance of his 
Spirit, nursed their pure and elevated devotion. That language, which 
was the fruit of their own inspiration, we found alone adequate to the ex- 
pression of our praise. Such lyrics as the hundred and fourth psalm 
were pregnant with new meaning, and had to usa beauty and freshness 
such as we had never before perceived or enjoyed.’—Vol.i. pp. 344, 345. 


In a subsequent , Dr. Wilson gives us some intimation of 
the feeling with which the recent political changes in Syria are 
regarded by the Arabs, and by the natives of that country. 


‘In the neighbourhood of these ruins we found many scattered bones, 
and nearly complete human skeletons, the mortal remains of some of 
Ibrahim Pisha’s troops, which were dreadfully harassed by the Arabs on 
their retirement from Syria by the route extending from the Ghor, south 
of the Dead Sea, to Gaza, in the beginning of 1841. It was Ibrahim’s 
boast, that during his government of Syria, for Muhammad ’Ali, he 
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was making progress in the subjection of the sons of the desert. “I am 
the only man,” he said to Colonel Rose, the English Consul General, “to 

the Arabs and Bedouins, who never had any master before me. 
I could and did cut off their heads, which the Turks never will do.” The 
wild men of the wilderness found their day of vengeance, as they told 
us, gnashing their teeth at the mention of Ibrahim’s name, and pointing 
With exultation to the fractured skulls on their path, as the proofs of 
their prowess and successful hate. Wherever we travelled in Syria, 
we found similar feelings expressed by the Arabs, in reference to their 
deliverance from the Egyptian government. The reason is obvious. 
It was gradually bringing them under restraint, to the security and 
peace of the whole country, though with a harshness and cruelty, 
perhaps, which we have no occasion to justify. The Christians, on 
the other hand, without exception, deeply lamented to us the re-estab- 
lishment of the Turkish government, and declared that they were grossly 
deceived by the four allied powers which lent their assistance to the Sul- 
tan; and who, instead of settling the country as they had professed to do, 
had given it up as a prey to the destroyer.’—Vol. i. pp. 345, 346. 


Such is the too common history of our most plausible diplo- 
macy—beginning with large promise, but ending without any 
real effort to bestow substantial security and improvement. To 
keep the great powers in wholesome check of each other seems 
to be the end of this business, with little indication of solicitude 
as to the improved condition of the people. So the dividers 
of the spoil are kept within their due limits—the spoliation 
itself is left to go on as it may. When Englishmen experience 
the partial or total denial of liberty of worship, and of nearly all 
other liberty, in foreign countries, as they often do, it is some- 
thing chafing to the spirit to remember, that all this happens, 
notwithstanding the unshackled freedom which is ceded to eve 
stranger under heaven the moment he touches the British soil. 

' Our travellers crossed the Red Sea on the 14th of February, 
—on the 18th of March they made their appearance before the 
walls of Hebron. But it was about nine o’clock in the evening, 
says Dr. Wilson— 


‘ When we arrived in Hebron, that ancient city which was “ built 
seven years before Zoan in Egypt,” and which is so hallowed in the 
history of the great patriarchs. We entered it on foot by a low gate; 
and groping our way through its dark streets, we went direct to the 
Jews’ quarter, where our friend Mordecai had for weeks been awaiting 
our arrival. We knocked at the door, by which is the entrance to 
this division of the town; and as soon as it was announced that the 
“travellers from Hind” had arrived, there was a general turn-out of 
its inmates, to bid us welcome to the place which became the first 
possession of Abraham in the land of promise. Every thing, they 
told us, was in readiness for our reception, at the house of one of the 
112 
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Rabbis. Before we passed its threshold we were embraced by all its 
members, of all ages and both sexes; and so many persons offered us 
their services that we really knew not how to avail ourselves of their 
kindness. We were conducted to a vaulted room, raised from the 
general passage, having diwans in the Turkish style at its extremity, 
and covered with carpets. We were told that it was the best in the 
house; and that it was set apart for our use while we might remain in 
the place. Several lamps with olive oil, the product of the Vale of 
Mamre, and a fire of charcoal, were immediately kindled. Our lug- 
gage, carried from the gates by some of the willing youth who came 
to our assistance, was quickly at our command. The damsels brought 
us water for our ablutions, offering, at the same time, to wash our feet, 
in discharge of the primitive rites of hospitality. We were speedily 
arrayed in dry clothes; a dainty repast was set before us, and every- 
thing which we could desire was at our command. After escaping the 
exposure and toils of the desert, and the rough travel of the night, we 
found ourselves, amidst all these comforts, in some measure grateful, I 
trust, to our Heavenly Father and Guardian, from whose grace they 
flowed. In our social worship, we returned thanks for all the pro- 
tection extended to us, during perhaps the most perilous part of our 
journey, and for the mercy and goodness which He was making to 
continue with and abound toward us.’—Vol. i. pp. 357, 358. 


The town of Hebron is situated in the valley of Machpelah, and 
no doubt covers the cave in which the remains of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, were interred, with their wives, and the bones 
of Joseph: though the sepulchres at present shown there are pro- 
bably in great part, if not altogether, apocryphal. The Jewish 
Siero resident in Hebron number less than 300 persons. 
They are mostly poor. With one or two exceptions, they con- 
sider it as ‘unbecoming the object which they have in view in 
‘ settling in the country—that of weeping and mourning over its 
* desolations, near the tombs of the patriarchs to whom it was 
‘ given in everlasting covenant—and unbecoming its intrinsic. 
‘ sacredness, to engage in secular employment, and they are con-. 
‘ sequently supported almost entirely by foreign contributions, 
‘sent to them from foreign countries.’ (Vol. 1, p. 372.) It is 
easy to infer from this fact what the condition of these people 
must be, both in respect to mental cultivation and circumstances. 
The most available account for us of Hebron and its neighbour- 
hood, as given by Dr. Wilson, is contained in the passage following: 


‘ Our walks to-day extended to the highest hill in the neighbourhood 
of Hebron, which lies to the south-east of the town. We did this in 
deference to a notice of the view from thence, in the work of Messrs. 
Bonar and M‘Cheyne, which breathes a spirit more congenial with 
that of the traveller seeking Christian enjoyment in the Holy Land, 
than any other which has been yet published. The ascent, which leads 
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through several cultivated fields and vineyards, is rather steep, as you 
pass upwards from terrace to terrace. The barley we found had only 
lately cut the sod, and the vines, which were mostly lying prone on the 
ground, were beginning to bud. We passed some patches of olive 
trees, and on the top of the hill we found a considerable quantity of 
bushes of the prickly oak. The view of the town below, embosomed 
in the hills, was very distinct. It is divided into four quarters, the 
Hart el-Kadim, or Ancient Quarter, around the cave of Machpelah; 
the Hart el-Kaz4z, Quarter of the silk merchant, lying below it to the 
south, inhabited by the Jews; the Hart esh-Sheikh, or Quarter of the 
Sheikh, the largest division, which is first entered from Jerusalem; and 
the Hart el-Harbah, or Dense Quarter, now of small dimensions, lying 
contiguous to the last-mentioned, to the north. The houses have a 
respectable appearance, and in their flat roofs and swelling domes, they 
present a truly oriental aspect. The view from the east is very ex- 
tensive, and the hills of Moab, and part of Idumea, sloping down 
towards the Dead Sea and the Wadi Arabah, are visible. As sug- 
gested by the travellers to whom I have last referred, it is probably 
that very view which Abraham would have, when he looked toward 
Sodom on the morning of its awful destruction by the hand of God. 
The Jews pointed out to us the direction of Carmet and Maon of 
Judah; but they have not such distinct views of the geography of 
these parts as can be got from Robinson and Smith’s map. These ob- 
servant travellers, from Main, which lies about seven or eight miles 
to the §.S.E. of Judah, could enumerate no fewer than nine places in 
sight, still bearing apparently their ancient names—Main, the Maon 
of Nabal; Semua, which I have already noticed as probably corre~ 
sponding with the ancient ’Attir, with Jattir; ’Andb, with 
Anas; Shaweikah, the diminutive form of Shaukah, with the SHocou 
of the mountains of Judah; Yatt4, with Jarra; and Karmal, with 
Carmet. The incidental geographical notices of the Bible accord 
most minutely with the localities of this country. ‘ From the days of 
Jerome until the present century, not one of these names, except 
Carmel, occurs in history, or has been known as still in existence;” 
yet still they remain with the names which they bore in the days of 
Joshua. Though this, in the judgment of many, is a plain matter of 
fact, it is extremely interesting. —Vol. i. pp. 378—380. 


We must allow Dr. Wilson to describe his approach to Beth- 
lehem, and the village, and the surrounding country, as seen from 
the roof of the Greek convent found within its walls, 


‘From el-Burak we hastened to Bethlehem by the upper road, going 
to the N.E., and not by that which leads along the aqueduct from 
the upper pools; which we traced, however, for a few minutes. The 
distance may be about two miles and a half. We were deeply affected 
and interested, when, after passing over a rough and rugged plot, little 
corresponding with our western ideas of Bethlehem’s plains, we came 
in sight of the Town of David, and of David’s Lord. “Great is the 
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mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the flesh, seen of angels,’ 
at this very place,—was the engrossing theme of our conversation, or 
rather the overpowering theme of our meditation, as we drew near to 
the village. It stands upon an eminence, surrounded by small valleys 
or depressions, devoted to the culture of the olive and vine; and has 
@ massive and imposing appearance at a little distance. When we 
entered it, we found its principal street filled with a most healthy- 
looking population of old and young persons, many of whom gave us 
a cordial welcome as we passed along. The ecclesiastical buildings 
crown its eastern slopes, a small platform intervening between them 
and the village. We went to the Franciscan convent, to seek accom- 
modation. The superior of the monks said he was afraid to admit us, 
as quarantine had been lately re-established at Jeruselem. ‘ We have 
performed quarantine,” we said to him in Latin, “for we have been 
exactly forty days in the great wilderness.” He smiled, and opened 
the low gate, by which we made our entrance. Comfortable apart- 
ments were provided for us, and we felt thankful for all the mercies of 
the day.’-—Vol. i. pp. 389, 390. 

‘The Greek convent forms the south-eastern part of the buildings. 
We much enjoyed the view of the country from its roof, and we spent 
a considerable time in surveying the interesting panorama. The 
general character of the district of Bethlehem is well hit off by 
Quaresmius. “Regio Bethlehemitica abundat campis, vineis, collibus, 
vallibus, olivetis, ficubus; vinoque praesertim, et frumento stabilita 
est.” The territories of the tribe of Judah, through most of which 
we have now past, taking them as a whole, are more fitted for pasture 
and the culture of the tree, than raising grain; and this is in entire 
accordance with the delineation of them by the dying Jacob, who, with 
the eye of a seer, saw Judah binding his foal unto the vine, and his 
ass’s colt unto the choice vine; washing his garments in wine, and his 
clothes in the blood of grapes, and with his eyes red with wine, and 
his teeth white with milk. The village of Bethlehem, as I have 
already mentioned, stands upon a height, from which there is a pretty 
steep slope on both the north and southern sides, particularly the 
former, to two Wadis or gorges which form its boundaries. On the 
flanks of these Wadis are the principal gardens, vineyards, and planta- 
tions of olives and figs. They unite a little to the east of the town, 
and form what is called the Wadi et-Tadmarah, from the village of 
Beit Tadmr in the neighbourhood. The village of Bethlehem itself 
slopes a little to the east. The nearly level plain of no great length, 
in which the monks say the annunciation of the birth of Christ took 
place, lies to the east of the town. It is beyond the rocky shelvings 
on which Bethlehem stands, and when we saw it, it was sown, like 
several fields in the neighbourhood, with barley. A nunnery, said to 
have been built by St. Paula, formerly stood on it, but it is now de- 
stroyed. It was, doubtless, in some field in this neighbourhood that 
Ruth followed the reapers of her uncle Boaz. The neighbouring 
village of Beit Sahir is said to be that in which the shepherds lived. 
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It is now inhabited principally, or solely, by Christians. The view in 
this direction eastward is very extensive. It comprehends the moun- 
tains of Ammon and Moab, beyond the Dead Sea and the Jordan. 
The monks pointed out to us, as they said, the position of Kerak,\or 
Kir-Moas, which, they told us, is now, as it has long been, the seat 
of the see of Petra, lying nearly directly south-east. The ridge east 
of the Dead Sea, appeared to have much the same general altitude, 
though one or two higher elevations were here and there discernible. 
Of the deep basin of the Dead Sea we had a good view; and we even 
thought that we saw the surface of the waters, till, on using our tele- 
scope, we found that we had been labouring under an ocular illusion, 
arising from their exhalations, and the consequent haziness of the 
atmosphere. The country intervening between Bethlehem and the 
Dead Sea is nearly entirely desert, and its cretaceous strata and debris 
had much the appearance of what we had witnessed in the great wilder- 
ness. Jebel el-Fareidis, or the Frank Mountain, which we had before no- 
ticed on the way from Hebron, lying to the south-east of us, according to 
the compass, at the distance of an hour and a quarter, was a conspicuous 
height. It is much in the form of a truncated cone; and rises about 
three or four hundred feet from its base. —Vol. i. pp. 394, 395. 

We shall not detain our readers with any account of the Greek 
or Latin convents at Bethlehem, nor of the church, or the alleged 
cave of the Nativity. Suffice it to say, that some portions of this 
chyrch, and of its decorated cave, may be traced as far back as 
the time of Helena, the mother of Constantine,—but that they 
point to the exact spot of the nativity, no intelligent man sup- 
poses. Of course the superstitions connected with this place are 
abundant. In this respect the Greeks and Latins have here vied 
with each other in their powers of invention, for under this roof 
they hold a divided sway, their ministers officiating alternately at 
the same altars. 

The walk from Bethlehem to Jerusalem may be accomplished 
easily in two hours. Less than half-a-mile distant from the pre- 
sent village is the cistern which bears the name of the ‘ Well of 
David’—the well intended when David exclaimed, in the hear- 
ing of his men of war at Adullum, ‘ Oh that one would give me 
drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, that is at the gate !’ 
The Philistines were then in possession of Bethlehem, but the 
loyalty and courage of the followers of the Hebrew king sufficed 
to gratify his wishes in that particular. We see no reason 
to aout the identity of the modern cistern with the ancient 
well. 

At a short distance from the Well of David is the supposed 
tomb of Rachel. The sacred history says—‘ They journeyed 
‘ from Bethel, and there was but a little way to come to Ephrath 
‘ —and Rachel died and was buried in the way to Ephrath, which 
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‘is Bethlehem.’ (Gen. xxxv. 16—20.) The ‘pillar’ of Rachel 
was known in the time of Moses (ibid. 20)~and mention is 
made of it by Jerome, and the Bordeaux Pilgrim, in the fourth 
century, and by subsequent authorities. Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians agree in their supposed identification of the spot, nor do we 
see any reason to question their opinion in the matter. It isa 
small building, covered by a dome—a mound, in the ee form, 
within, marks the space where the ashes of Rachel—of ‘ our 
mother Rachel,’ as the Jews call her, are su posed to rest. From 
the tomb of Rachel to the convent of Elias there is a gentle 
ascent, the summit of which gives the traveller along this road 
his first view of Jerusalem. 


‘ As we were advancing to its summit, we began to call to remem- 
brance some of the beautiful allusions of Holy Writ to the “city of 
the great King,” the type of the spouse of Christ, “the joy of the 
whole earth,” and which for many ages was “ full of stirs, a tumultuous 
city, a joyous city,” and which in its glorious towers and palaces and 
bulwarks, was unto God himself “‘ Gilead and the head of Lebanon.” 
In a moment JERUSALEM was before our view! We stood still in 
solemn silence, and again went forward, and stood still and gazed. 
Our feelings were so overpowering, that we could neither understand 
them nor give them expression. “I am strangely disappointed,” at 
last said my companion; “‘ yet there is something in the scene strangely 
affecting.” In the language of Scripture,—partly applied by accom- 
modation, and partly used, as by the inspired writers, as descriptive of 
the present desolations of the wondrous city, the only suitable response 
could be given,— How doth the city sit solitary that was full of 
people! how is she become as a widow!” “From the daughter of 
Zion all her beauty is departed.” “All that pass by clap their hands 
at thee; they hiss and wag their head at the daughter of Jerusalem, 
saying, Is this the city that men call the perfection of beauty, the joy 
of the whole earth?” “ Many nations shall pass by this city, and they 
shall say every man to his neighbour, Wherefore hath the Lord done 


thus unto this great city? Then they shall answer, Because they have . 


forsaken the covenant of the Lord their God.” “QO Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” “Yes,” replied my 
friend, “ Jerusalem was the most highly favoured, and the most guilty; 
and it is now the most signally punished city on the face of the globe.” 
Ages have passed away since its glorious temple and palaces, and 
towers and residences, were overthrown; and it is not now that we 
have to expect to find in it anything approaching to its former magni- 
ficence. The beauty of its situation is all that we can hope to discern; 
and that beauty of situation—in the eminence and slopes of the plat- 
form on which it stands, and in its natural defences on two of its sides, 
—still remains.’—Vol. i. pp. 402, 403. 
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‘ As we advanced, our view of Mount Zion greatly improved; and 
its steep slopes to the south reminded us of its impregnableness in 
the days of old. A good part of it was literally “ ploughed asa field.” 
The valley of Hinnom, associated so much with darkness, impurity, 
and blood, appeared like a deep and yawning gorge, with the facings 
of its nearly bare rocks on each side much cut and broken. It is now 
called Wadi Jehennam, or the Valley of Hell. In connexion with 
this name, we thought of the passage of Jeremiah, “ Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, that it shall no more be called Tophet, nor the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, but the Valley of Slaughter,” though it 
is not strictly applicable to its present designation. We passed along 
the western side of this ravine, keeping the great aqueduct from 
Solomon’s pools, the Birket es-Sultin, or the Lower pool of Gihon, to 
the right, till we crossed the valley opposite the citadel, having the 
“ Tower of David,” or Hippicus, as one of its most prominent objects. 
When about to enter the Bib el-Khalil, or the gate of Hebron, known 
also by the name of the Yafi or Joppa Gate, we were taken by the 
Turkish soldiers on guard to the tents of the officers superintending 
the quarantine establishment. When we had told them of our long 
journey through the desert, and when I had presented to them a special 
letter of introduction which the Governor in Council of Bombay had 
kindly given to me instead of a passport, they informed us that the 
quarantine regulations would to a great extent be dispensed with in 
our case. We were to be allowed to enter the city, under the care of 
a guidiano, who should attend us for a couple of days, and give us at 
the same time liberty to move about as we pleased, without our 
touching any of the people in the streets—a condition which, owing 
to the commencement of the influx of pilgrims, we could not observe, 
and on which our attendant did not insist. 

‘ We entered the gate, and our feet stood within Jerusalem! Never 
did we pass through a town with such interest as on this occasion.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 403, 404. 

Dr. Wilson’s description of the modern city is so mixed up 
with antiquarian discussion, as not to admit of extract or abridg- 
ment: nor can we at present command space in which to give 
any account of his travels through those ‘ Lands of the Bible’ 
which lie northward of Jerusalem. We should have been glad, 
also, to have made our readers acquainted with the substance of 
the matter presented at the close of the second volume, under the 
‘ head of ‘ General Researches’—relating to the condition of the 
Christians, Jews, Samaritans, and Mussulmans, over Syria. To this 
last portion of Dr. Wilson’s work, we may find occasion to return, 
but in the meanwhile, beg to commend his publication to the at- 
tention of our readers, as one of great general interest, and as a 
valuable contribution to the stores of our Biblical literature. 
There is a carelessness, and an occasional faultiness in the style, - 
which we felt disposed at first to notice, but the substantial worth 
_of these volumes has disarmed us of our purpose in that respect. 
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Art. IX. Bells and Pomegranates. By Rosert Brownie. 
E. Moxon, 1841-46. 


Rosert Brownue has conquered for himself a high rank amon 
contemporary poets, and there are few — we presume, w 
pretend to an acquaintance with the literature of the day, to 
whom his name has an unfamiliar sound. If they have not read 
his poems, they have heard them praised; the chances are, that 
among their acquaintance, two or three are warm admirers ; and 
in no scanty number of families may one hear energetic protests 

inst the ‘ affectation’ of the title which it has pleased him to 
opt as a collective name for the effusions of the last five years. 
* Bells and Pomegranates !’ exclaims the testy objurgator, ‘ what 
‘stuff! What isthe sense of such an affected title? Whereupon 
some admirer replies: ‘ Bells and Pomegranates, sir, is a Rab- 
‘ binical symbol, used by Mr. Browning to indicate an alternation 
‘ of music with discoursing, sound with sense, poetry with thought.’ 
The testy old gentleman refuses to accept such an explanation, 
and closes the discussion by observing—‘ Rabbinical, indeed ! we 
want English, not Hebrew, sir !’ 

Such an objection, such a discussion proves at least that Robert 
Browning has a place apart from and above the herd of implacable 
verse-writers, ambitious of demonstrating that poetry is a drug— 
ambitious of proving the truth of Giéthe’s sarcasm— 

‘ Wer treibt die Dichtkunst aus der Welt? 

Die Poeten! 

The objection proves that he has his place in our literature ; other- 
wise, no one would trouble himself with a mere title. Accord- 
ingly, we think our duty as critics is calmly to consider his claims 
to renown; for whatever may be the opinion formed of his poetical 
powers, the very fact that such powers have in our day raised a 
man into reputation in a department where, since the giants who 
lately trod the stage have passed into silence, so few names have 
been heard above the crowd—this fact, we say, has a significance 
in it, which the future historian of literature will have to ponder on. 

There is one distinction we would wish clearly to establish be- 
fore procéeding further. Horace declares that a poet is born, not 
made, In some sense, this is not true. A poet must be made as 
well as born: he must live in a certain condition of circumstances ; 
either his epoch must be favourable to the musical expression of 
great convictions, or his own education must be favourable to the 
acquisition and practice of his art. All this looks very much like 
a truism, we are aware; but it is not our fault if obvious consi- 
derations have been so long overlooked that we are forced to recur 
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to them. What we mean to educe is this: unquestionably a poet 
must be born with certain faculties which no education can supply, 
without which all education is incapable of producing lasting 
poetry. In a tribe of savages there will be found one or two men 
in whom some uncontrollable impulse urges them to pour forth 
their we into a rude but rhythmic melody. There is a song 
in the mind of every true poet; and it is only as a singer that he 
isa poet. No education creates this impulse in the breast of the 
savage. Nature created him a B and as such his tribe 
salutes him. 

That which is indispensable in a tribe of savages is also indis- 
pensable in a civilized nation; but with some apparent qualifica- 
tions. Poetry, in as far as it is a Song, cannot be learned; but 
in as far as it is an Art, it can be learned. In the productions of 
what are called real poets—great poets, whether they wrote epics, 
or mere lyrics—there is a vitality which is so charming that it 
makes us overlook a thousand faults; but, on the contrary, in the 

roductions of those whom we may call poets made — mere 
imitators, clever arrangers—there is amidst all the splendour of 
ornament a want of life, of freshness, of conviction ; so that we 
are never roused to rapture, we are never haunted by their strains 
till they become ‘familiar as household words ;’ and in them we 
are intolerant of the faults which in the works of real poets are 
d over unheeded. The reason is plain: a rose is not the 
ess a rose because it has many specks of dirt upon it ; but one of 
those specks would ruin a piece of china. And by an instinctive 
justice in mankind it is always the poets made upon whom much 
criticism is exercised at the time of their appearance. The Singer 
is listened to; the Artist is criticised. 

Among the poets to whom we should deny the name of Singers 
there are many of very remarkable pretensions; and their works 
show to what a height a man may raise himself who was made, 
not born, a poet. In fact, the born poets are extremely rare. The 
test to apply is to ask yourself—* Would Mr. ave been a 
‘poet, if other poets had not written before him? Is the irre- 
‘sistible oicrgo5 within him which would, in all conditions of life, 
‘have goaded him to that fine frenzy in which Song is speech ? 
If you have any sagacity, you cannot be long in determining this 
question. 

The Singer is born according to the will of Nature ; the Artist 
is made according to the accidents of the times, and of his own 
condition. The one is born in all ages, in all conditions; the other 
is only producible under certain conditions. It is impossible to 
predict the appearance of the one; but of the other we may 
confidently say, ‘such a time is favourable—such a time is un- 
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favourable.’ And we have hammered away at this distinction 
in order that we might conclude with saying: The present moment 
is by no means favourable to poetry ; a conclusion which the reader 
will long ago have drawn for himself, but which is here recorded, 
lst, that we may explain why the present is unfavourable to 
poetry : and 2nd, that we may the better understand how Robert 
rowning has been able to reach the place he occupies. 

The present moment is unfavourable to poetry, because there 
reigns an intellectual anarchy, and an exhaustive spirit of appli- 
cation, which prevent sympathy in any great convictions, and 
which pin us down to the present, by barricading us from the 
future. It is an age of application, rather than of invention. 
There is prodigious intellectual activity, but it is not employed 
in ee up new tracks of thought. Great ideas are in the 
process of incarnation; great changes are taking place within the 
womb of society ; but it is a period of gestation, and we are not 
yet on the eve of a new birth. All the great epochs in the history 
of literature have been stirring, troubled epochs, when society was 
in travail, and the poet's song was either a song of jubilee for the 
coming era, or the last cry of despair over the departing. In 
such periods there is an excitement in the public mind favour- 
able to literature—which is the expression of society—and par- 
ticularly to poetry. A man gifted with a musical feeling, and 
strongly influenced by the tendencies of the age, will then rise 
up, and by uttering in articulate and beautiful tones the thoughts 
and aspirations which are agitating the dumb millions, be saluted 
as their Poet; but the very same man, thrown upon other times, 
would distinguish himself in some other way, so that men should 
never suspect that he had in him the material for a poet. In 
our day, we ony | observe how few men of remarkable powers 
have given any labour to poetry; and this is the more striking, 
because almost all our writers have ‘the accomplishment of verse ; 
so that if they do not throw their thoughts into poems, it is from 
an instinctive or reflective sense of the futility of such an employ- 
ment of their energies. Let us take Macaulay as an emul 
No one will pronounce him a born poet; yet who will deny that 
he has greater talents than many men who in their day have 
been regarded as great poets? and if he had given up his days 
and — to the practice of his art, he would assuredly have 
attained to mastery; but he would not have produced poems 
such as would rouse the enthusiasm of the public, and deserve the 
attention of posterity ; simply because he would have no exalted 
aspirations, no great convictions, afforded him by his epoch as the 
inspiration of his song. Unable to reflect the Present, he would 
be forced to give some pale copy of the Past; to the Future no 
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one turns his eyes. It is this sense of the age not being poetical 
—of its affording the Singer no song of triumph, no elegy of 
regret, which keeps men of the highest powers from the cultiva- 
tion of the Muse. It is not that people, now-a-days, are indifferent 
to poetry. Those who declaim against the age as being too 
practical or too earnest for the indulgence of poetry, make the 
egregious mistake of confounding the public indifference to their 
poems with an indifference to poetry itself. The old poets were 
never more widely diffused, more thoroughly enjoyed, than at 
present. The men who had something to sing, and sung it, are 
still listened to; but the feeble variations of those airs, which our 
modern singers thrust upon the public, find no listeners, because 
they have no charm. 

‘his, then, is the great obstacle to a poet’s success in the pre- 
sent day: there is nothing for him to sing! Those who believe 
they are writing poems, do little more than vary the themes of 
those who have gone before them. Instead of aman being stung 
with a resistless impulse to utter something he has thought, or felt, 
or seen in this world, and to utter it in impassioned music, he 
stands up in the market-place, and with more or less skill de- 
claims to you what he has gathered of the utterances of Byron, 
of Wordsworth, of Shelley, of Keats, or of Scott. You, having 
heard the original strain, decline listening to his murderous re- 
miniscence ; while he, draping himself in his neglect, tells you 
that you are ‘dead to the influence of xy 

So inevitable is imitation, that not only are all the herd of verse- 
writers to be classed under various ‘ schools,—one belonging to 
the ‘ school’ of Byron—another to the ‘school’ of Wordsworth, 
as if Poets were Pedagogues, instructing ingenious youth in the 
emotions they are to feel, in the opinions they are to hold, and in 
the things they are to observe !—but even such a distinguished 
Poet as ‘Tennyson, perhaps the only one of our day who deserves 
the name of poet—even he submits to the necessity, and imitates 
Wordsworth. Having apparently put ‘all his sufferings into 
songs he took to copying Wordsworth, and then was wisely 
silent. 

Another example of this imitative tendency, which is forced 
upon writers by the absence of any materials in the age itself, is 
afforded in the tragedy of the ‘ Patrician’s Daughter, by Mr. 
Marston. The author was convinced that dramatists are on the 
wrong scent in endeavouring on the stage to represent the Past. 
He felt that a dramatic poet should hold up to his age the very 
‘body of the time.’ He knew that passions were as violent— 
tragedies as terrible—characters as strongly marked now as of old ; 
and he determined to select a subject from the present age. Now, 
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one would think that in a drama written, as it were, upon theory 
—-written to prove the truth of such a proposition—the author 
would be careful to avoid all imitation, and still more careful to 
paint the age with accuracy. But it turned out that the author 
imitated both Bulwer and Knowles; and as to accuracy, if he had 
been so wide of the mark in an historical tragedy, the critics 
would have torn him to pieces. The actors were men in frock 
coats and white kid gloves—their language was full of Elizabethan 
idioms and phrases—and the manners were of no age. In fact, 
he had im upon himself a task greater than he was aware 
of: he had endeavoured to enfranchise himself from imitation— 
to see with his own eyes. : 

To be able to see for yourself, and to picture to others what 
you have seen, are the first great characteristics of genius. To 
ordinary eyes a flock of sheep present few indications of variety ; 
one sheep is indistinguishable from another sheep. To the shep- 
herd’s eye each differs from each, and has its separate name: to 
him, a thousand minute appearances distinguish one from the 
other, because his practised eye sees at a glance that which the 
unpractised eye could with difficulty discern even when pointed 
out. In the same way the man of genius is endowed with vision 
so keen, that where ordinary men observe only the broad distinc- 
tions of character, he detects all the myriad shades of difference ; 
he is enabled to individualize. In consequence of this faculty, 
he is enabled to see things in their truth, because he sees for him- 
self. The greater part of mankind neither see for themselves nor 
think for Tcstaainee, And rare as it is for a man to have that 
clear intellectual vision, it is perhaps as rare for him to have such 
powers of expression that he shall be able to write out what he 
really means. Any one who has handled the pen must be sen- 
sible of the astonishing difficulty there is in resisting the tempta- 
tion to set down the — which memory so readily brings for- 
ward as expressive of what is in the mind, rather than allow what 
is in the mind to shape its own expression. Hence the absence 
of spontaneity in style. Men neither write as they think, nor as 
they speak, but as they remember others to have written. Instead 
of regarding style as the incarnation of their own thoughts, and 
consequently striving to make it as personal and distinct as they 
can, they regard it as an ornamental dress in which they ought 
to clothe their thoughts, and are careful to clothe them according 
to the fashion. No wonder that there are few good writers! No 
wonder that it is rare to meet with a piece of writing, in prose 
or verse, which conveys any clear, distinct, truthful picture of the 
thing described. 

It will be readily admitted, therefore, that imitation is the rock 
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upon which almost all writers must split ; because, except in the 
case of a man of genius, writers are unable to think for themselves, 
and to write out distinctly what is in their minds. Imitation is 
not here limited to the obvious parodying of one particular master 
—as in the case of a writer changia to the ‘school’ of Byron, 
or to the ‘school’ of Wordsworth; this is the lowest, 

form of imitation, and arises from a narrow view of the nature of 
poetry—arises, indeed, from a confusion of success with the con- 
ditions of success. But there is a less direct, less obvious imita- 
tion, which men fall into, and which consists in adopting the 
opinions and the language of certain writers who have been their 
study, ard whom they are forced to repeat, because they cannot 
see for themselves, think for themselves, nor write for themselves. 
Among the sand-numerous productions which crowd upon the 
age, how few pages are there of which the writers can say ‘that 
‘is mine—emphatically mine ; neither appropriated from another, 
‘nor dressed according to the fashion; but born within my own 
‘experience, and clothed by me after my manner.’ 

If we descend from these preliminary considerations to the ap- 
plication of them to the subject before us, we shall easily point 
out how and why Robert Browning has attained his present posi- 
tion. He is assuredly not a great poet ; he is not even a distin- 
guished poet, whose works will be gathered into future collec- 
tions; but he is nevertheless a man who stands out in relief from 
his contemporaries—he is a writer of whom one must speak with 
the respect due to originality. In an age more favourable to the 
production of poetry, he might have been conspicuous ; for he is 
endowed with some saree of the great feculty which we may 
metaphorically call the ‘ se to see.’ Deficient in some of the 
great requisites of his art, he has that one primary requisite: the 

wer of seeing for himself and writing in his own lan 

obert Browning is Robert Browning—call him sublime or call 


_ him feeble, take any view you will of his poems, you must still 


admit that he is one standing up to speak to mankind in his 
— not theirs—what he thinks, not what they think. We 
0 not say that there are no traces of other poets in his works: he 
is of his age, and no man can pretend to escape its influence ; he 
has studied poetry, and no man can at all times separate in his 
mind the acquired from the generated; but we do say emphati- 
cally that he is, in our strict and narrow sense of the term, no 
imitator, but an original thinker and an original writer. 
Unfortunately, this high praise demands some qualification, 
and we are forced to add, that he is neither a deep thinker nor a 
musical writer. So that, although his originality has created for 
him an eminent position amongst a race of imitators, he has 
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never yet been able to charm the public—he has never produced 
anything like ‘ Mariana at the Moated Grange,’ ‘ Locksley Hall, 
: Ulysses, ‘none,’ ‘ Godiva,’ or the ‘ Miller’s Daughter,’ (we 
mention those least resembling each other,) with which Tenny- 
son has built himself a name. Nor do we anticipate that he will 
ever do so. He has now been some years before the = and 
in various characters. His first poem, which (unlucky circum- 
stance!) is still regarded as his best, was Paracelsus. We well 
remember its appearance, and the attention it drew on the new 
poet, who, being young, was held destined to achieve great 
things. As a first work, it was assuredly remarkable. It had 
good thoughts, clear imagery, genuine original speech, touches of 
simple pathos, caprices of fancy, and a power of composition 
which made one hope that more experience and practice would 
ripen him into a distinguished poet. There were two objections, 
which occurred to us at the time. We did not lay much stress 
upon them, as the author was evidently young. Age and prac- 
tice, we thought, would certainly remove them. They were the 
sort of faults most likely to be found in youthful works—viz., a 
great mistake in the choice of subject, and an abruptness, harsh- 
ness, and inelegance of versification. It was pardonable in a 
young man to make a quack his hero; it looked a paradox, 
tempting to wilful and skilful ingenuity. On the other hand, it 
also betokened, or seemed to betoken, a want of proper earnest- 
ness and rectitude of mind—a love rather of the extraordinary 
than of the true. Paracelsus was not the hero a young man 
should have chosen; and yet one felt that he was just the hero 
a young man would choose. It seems to us that what this 
betokened has come to pass, and that in his subsequent works we 
have, if not the same fault, yet a fault which springs, we take it, 
from the same source. His conceptions are either false or feeble. 
In the work which succeeded ‘ Paracelsus,’ we noted a repetition 
of the very error itself—viz., in the attempt to idealize into a 
hero that great but desperate Strafford, the ‘ wicked earl,’ as he 
was called, and as his actions prove him. Meanwhile the other 
fault—that, namely, of harshness and abruptness—was carried 
almost to a ridiculous extent; the language was spasmodic, and 
tortured almost into the style of Alfred Jingle, Esq., in Pickwick, 
as the Edinburgh Reviewer remarked at the time. Next, after 
an interval of two or three years, if our memory serves us, came 
Sordello, What the merit or demerit of conception in that poem 
may be, no one can presume to say; for except the author him- 
self and the printer’s reader (in the course of duty), no earthly 
being ever toiled through that work. Walking on a new-ploughed 
field of damp clayey soil, would be skating compared to it. 
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Even his staunchest admirers could say nothing to Sordello. 
Great as is the relish for the obscure and the involved in some 
minds, there was no one found to listen to these Sybilline inco- 
herences. Other dealers in the obscure have at least charmed 
the ear with a drowsy music, but Sordello’s music was too grating 
and cacophonous to admit of the least repose. Whether Brown- 
ing is to this day convinced of his mistake we know not, but to 
our ever-renewed surprise we often see Sordello advertised. That 
he has not burnt ee copy he could by any means lay hands 
on, is to be explained only upon the principle which makes a 
—— cherish more fondly the reprobate or the cripple of her 
amily. 

This much, at any rate, is significant; he has ventured on no 
such experiment on the public patience since Sordello. The 
subsequent poems here collected, as Bells and Pomegranates, are 
always readable, if not often musical, and are not insults to our 
ears. But, as we hinted, the old objections still remain. He has 
not yet learned to take due pains with his subject, nor to write 
clearly and musically. It appears as if he sat down to write 
poetry without the least preparation; that the first subject which 
presented itself was accepted, as if any canvass was good enough 
to be embroidered upon. And respecting his versification, it 
appears as if he consulted his own ease more than the reader's; 
and if by any arbitrary distribution of accents he could make the 
verse satisfy his own ear, it must necessarily satisfy the ear of 
another. At the same time, he occasionally pours forth a strain 
of real melody, and always exhibits great powers of rhyming. 
One of the most evenly written of his pieces happens to be a 
great favourite of ours, and we quote it here for the sake of its 
manful, sorrowful reproaches. 


THE LOST LEADER. 


I. 


‘ Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 

Got the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 

How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud! 

We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye; 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 

NO. XII. KK 
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Shakspeare was of us, Milton was for us, [graves! 
Burns, Shelley, were with us—they watch from their 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 


Il. 


We shall march prospering—not thro’ his presence; 
Songs may excite us—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire: 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task unaccepted, one footpath untrod; 

One more devil’s triumph, and sorrow to angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 

Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain; 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him,—come gallantly, 
Strike our face hard, ere we shatter his own; 

Then let him get the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven—the first by the throne!’ 


There are some expressions here to which one might object, 
but the whole poem exhibits a strength, solidity, and sobriety 
uncommon in contemporary writing. There is no affectation of 
thought in it; there is none of the pretension which usually 
mars such poems. The feeling is true, and is manly in its sor- 
row; and if poets ever listened to the advice so liberally 
offered them by critics, we would counsel Robert Browning to 
spare us his caprices, and give us more such writing. He is still 
young, but he is old enough to have outlived the tendency which 
urges inexperienced poets into a fantastic and unreal region, 
simply because they have not sufficiently penetrated into the 
wold of reality. For as Jean Paul, in his Vorschule der Césthetik, 
admirably says, ‘the novelty of their feelings makes them suppose 
‘that the objects which excite them are also novel; and they 
‘ believe that through the former they produce the latter. Hence 
‘ they plunge either into the unknown and unnamed, in foreign 
‘lands and times; or, still more willingly, occupy themselves 
‘ with the lyrical: for, in the Lyric, there is no other nature to 
‘be represented than that which the Lyrist brings with him.”* 


**Die Neuheit ihrer Empfindungen muss ihnen als eine Neuheit der Gegenstinde 
vorkommen ; und durch die ersten glauben sie die letzten zugeben. Daher wirken 
sie sich Entweder ins Unbekannte und Unbenannte in fremde Linde und Zeiten ohne 
individualitat ; oder vorziiglick auf das Lyrische; denn in diesem ist Keiner Natur 
nachzuahmen als die mitgebrachte.’ 
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This period Browning has outlived; and from him now, if ever, 
we ought to expect works that are the transcript of real expe- 
rience. 

But will he pardon us if we say, that we would more gladly 
meet him on the next occasion as a writer of prose? It may 
seem a strange a to pay a man whocomes before us as 
a | th yet a compliment it is. We could say the same to few 
of his rivals: mediocre as is their poetry, their prose we suspect 
would be detestable. By dint of assiduous wal , ‘a reasonable 
good ear in music,’ and a fluent rhyming faculty, they produce 
verses which, if they do not touch the heart, nor stir the soul, 
do nevertheless, in some measure, gratify the ear. But if we 

ause for a moment to consider the material of their works, we 
shall find it so weak, vapid, common-place, or false, that to think 
of it in prose is alarming. They do not seem to have thought 
enough and seen enough to be able to be reasonable in prose. 
This is not ‘the case with Browning. His works have man 
defects, but they have not that; they show a clear, open mind, 
prone to reflection; they show that he thinks for himself, and 
such a man is worth hearing. But he would be better worth 
hearing in prose than in verse, because, as Géthe said of the 
rhymers of bis day, it is a pity to hear men attempt to sing 
what they can only speak. 


‘Thr Guten—grosser und Kleiner— 
Thr singt euch mide und matt ; 
Und singt doch keiner 
Als was er zu sagen hat ! 


Browning is certainly not a born singer, and what is more, he 
has not caught the echo of another’s music—he wants the melody 
and grace of which verse should be made. The sense of Beauty 
is not keen in him; and thoughts, however noble, conceptions, 
however grand, will not supply the place of beauty. 


‘ Pinxisti Venerem, colis, Artemidore, Minervam, 
Et miraris opus displicuisse tuum ? 


asks Martial, and we may put the same question to Browning. 
The exigences of prose would be beneficial to him, by curbing 
his capricious flights, and making him pay more attention to the 
ground plan than he now does. He will understand our mean- 
ing if we refer to Pippa Passes—one of the most admired of his 
‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ and one that really contains some 
charming writing. What his purpose was, we know not; what 
the piece means, we have in vain asked ourselves and others. It 
opens with Pippa springing out My bed on New Year’s Day, and 
KK 
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in an irregular lyrical monologue informing us that she means to 
enjoy her holiday. 
‘ For am I not this day 
Whate’er I please? Whom shall I seem to-day? 
Morn, Noon, Eve, Night—how must I spend my day?’ 


She then intimates her intention, though very vaguely, of per- 
sonating several characters— 


: ‘ The brother, 
The bride, the lover, and the mother— 
Only to pass whom will remove— 
Whom a mere look at half will cure 
The Past, and help me to endure 
The Coming . .. . I am just as great, no doubt, 
Asthey!... 


At the conclusion of this very unintelligible monologue she enters 
the street, and the scene changes. We are then introduced to an 
adulteress and her paramour, who having just’murdered the hus- 
band, are feverishly endeavouring in the assurances of their 
mutual love to drown their remorseful horror. This is a powerful 
scene: instinct with the true passion of the drama, and written 
with the vigour and somewhat of the licence of our Elizabethan 
dramatists. It also contains some fine lines of mere poetry. In 
the midst of their guilty triumph, as Ottima has bidden her lover 
to crown her as his queen, 


‘ Your spirit’s arbitress 
Magnificent in sin,’ 


Pippa is heard singing without 


‘ The year’s at Spring, 
The day’s at morn: 
Morning’s at seven, 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn, 
God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right in the world. 
[ Pippa passes.’ 


The sound of this innocent voice at once arrests Sebald’s guilty 
conscience, and in a paroxysm of remorse he slays his mistress 
and himself. 

The scene then changes, and we have a new set of actors— 
young artists—and a new dramatic anecdote—which is closed in 
the same way, by a song from without, and the stage direction, 
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Pippa passes. In this way throughout the piece — is made, 
as it were, the conscience of the personages. The whole piece is 
but a collection of anecdotes or scenes, with that slender thread. 
At length we are conducted through this maze of writing to the 
final scene, which is Pippa’s chamber. Her day is ended, and 
she returns home to favour us with some more unintelligible 
monologue. In the course of this she runs over the names of 
the personages introduced into the various scenes at which she 
_ and she tells us that she has been these persons. Hear 
er :— 
‘ Ah, but—ah, but, all the same, 

No mere mortal has a right 

To carry that exalted air; 

Best people are not angels quite— 

While—not worst people’s doings scare 

The devils; so there’s that regard to spare! 

Mere counsel to myself, mind! for 

I have just been Monsignor, 

And I was you, too, mother, 

And you, too, Luigi! How that Luigi started 

Out of the turret—doubtlessly doparted 

On some love-errand or aaothet-= 

And I was Jules the scvlptor’s bride. 

And I was Ottima beside;* 

And now what am I? tired ‘of fooling!’ 


This is tolerably explicit, and further on she says :— 


‘ Now one thing I should like to really know : 
How near I ever might approach all these 
I only fancied being this long day.’ 


From these indications we are led to suppose that all we have 
had passed before our eyes in the preceding scenes was but the 
— of a dream—a reflection of what was passing in the 

usy fancy of Pippa. If such was the poet’s intention—and we 
can guess none other—he has very faintly in the piece indicated 
that which should have been clear as day; and he has, more- 
over, employed what appears to us a very clumsy and unsatis- 
factory machinery. Nor can we understand his purpose in giving 
us such a dream, or fancy-picture. Was it to show that even in 
the pure innocent soul of a young girl, there were contained the 
elements out of which (if thoughts were incarnated into acts) 
could be created the adulterer, the murderer, the egotistical artist, 
&c.? Ifso, he has not made out his case:—it is a paradox he 
has not made plausible. 
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But it is needless for us to multiply objections—none of his 
admirers have been able to tell us what was his intention in 
writing it; and, for ourselves, when we compare the passage 
wherein Pippa says, that the mere act of passing this bride, lover, 
and mother, 

‘ will remove 
Whom a mere look at will half cure. 
The past, and help me to endure 
The coming... .’ 


with her subsequent declaration that she has been these very 
persons, we are utterly bewildered. He may have had a pur- 

e, and know what that purpose is, but he has failed to impart 
it to his readers. 

To express in one sentence our disapproval of Browning’s 
obscurity, we should say that it is not the obscurity which is 
suggestive, but the obscurity which is tiresome: it is not owing 
to the subtlety or profundity of the thoughts, but to the want of 
steadiness and clearness in the handling. 

One ill consequence of his negligence in bringing out his pur- 

:pose clearly, when he shas one, is the transitoriness of the im- 
leavés upon the mind. The Blot on the ’Scutcheon 
‘»*is a play we have -read,;:and.inf which we otherwise have some 
kaowieage; .yet -we: have; wialiy forgotten all about it, except 

that it seemed to us more Spanish than English in its feeling, 
and thoroughly false in the delineation of motives and passions. 
The Flight of the Duchess is a favourite with most readers, and 
contains some admirable writing; but surely never was a story 
worse told. In this singular poem we see Browning’s merits and 
faults fully displayed. Its somewhat ostentatious luxuriance of 
rhyme has scarcely been surpassed by Butler, Pulci, or Byron; 
and some of the descriptive bits are admirable. 


‘ Ours is a great wild country: 
If you climb to our castle’s top, 
I don’t see where your eye can stop; 
For when you’ve passed the corn-field country, 
Where vineyards leave off, flocks are pack’d; 
And sheep range yields to cattle tract, 
And cattle tract to open chase, 
And open chase to the very base 
Of the mountain, where, at a funeral pace, 
Round about, solemn and slow, 
One by one, row by row, 
Up and up the pine trees go, 
So, like black priests up, and so 
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Down the other side again 

To another greater, wilder country, 

That’s one vast red, drear, burnt-up plain, 
Branch’d thro’ and thro’ with many a vein 
Whence iron’s dug, and copper’s dealt; 
Look right, look left, look straight before, 
Beneath they mine, above they smelt 
Copper ore and iron ore, 

And forge and furnace, mould and melt, 
And so on, more and ever more, 

Till, at the last, for a bounding belt, 
Comes the salt and hoar of the great sea shore, 
And the whole is our Duke’s country!’ 


The Duke dies, and his ‘ yellow Duchess’ takes her infant 


abroad, where they remain many years, till the child had grown 
into a man :— 


‘ And he came back the pertest ape 
That ever affronted human shape; 
Full of his travel, struck at himself— 
You’d say, he despised our bluff old ways 
—Not he! For in Paris they told the elf 
That our rough Northland was the Land of Lays, 
The one good thing left in evil days; 
For the Mid-Age was the Heroic Time, 
And only in wild nooks like ours 
Could you taste of it yet as in its prime, 
True Castles, with proper Towers, 
Young-hearted women, old-minded men, 
And manners now as manners were then. 
So, all the old Dukes had been, without knowing it, 
This Duke would fain know he was, without being it; 
*Twas not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his showing it, 
Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our seeing it. 
He revived all usages thoroughly worn out, 
The souls of them fumed forth, the hearts of them torn-out: . 
And chief in the chase his neck he perill’d; 
On a lathy horse, all legs and length, 
With blood for bone, all speed, no strength; 
—They should have set him on red Berold, 
With the red eye slow consuming in fire, 
And the thin stiff ear like an abbey spire! 


Well, such as he was, he must marry, we heard: 
And out of a convent, at the word, 

Came the lady, in time of spring, 

—Oh, old thoughts they cling, they cling! 
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That day, I know, with a dozen oaths 
I clad myself in thick hunting clothes 
Fit for the chase of the urox or bufile, 
In winter-time when you need to muffle; 

But the Duke had a mind we should cut a figure, 
And so we saw the Lady arrive: 

My friend, I have seen a white crane bigger! 
She was the smallest Lady alive, 

Made, in a piece of Nature’s madness, 

Too small, almost, for the life and gladness 

That over-filled her, as some hive 

Out of the bears’ reach on the high trees 

Is crowded with its safe merry bees— 

In truth she was not hard to please! 

Up she look’d, down she look’d, round at the mead, 
Strait at the Castle, that’s best indeed 

To look at from outside the walls: 

As for us, styled the “ serfs and thralls,” 

She as much thanked me as if she had said it, 
(With her eye, do you understand?) 

Because I patted her horse while I led it; 

And Max, who rode on her other hand, 

Said, no bird flew past but she inquired 

What its true name was, nor ever seemed tired— 
If that was an eagle she saw hover, 

And the green and gray bird on the field was the plover? 
When suddenly appeared the Duke, 

And as down she sprung, the small foot pointed, 
On to my hand,—as with a rebuke, 

And as if his back bone were not jointed, 

The Duke stepped rather aside than forward, 
And welcomed her with his grandest smile; 
And, mind you, his mother all the while 

Chilled in the rear, like a wind to Nor’ward; 
And up, like a weary yawn, with its pullies 
Went, in a shriek, the rusty portcullis, 

And, like a glad sky the north-wind sullies, 

The Lady’s face stopped its play, 

As if her first hair had grown grey— 

For such things must begin some one day!’ 


made an excellent chatelaine, but 

‘ The Duke’s plan admitted a wife at most 
To meet his eye with other trophies, 

Now outside the hall, now in it 

To sit thus, stand thus, see and be seen 
At the proper place in the proper minute, 
And die away the life between.’ 


This Duchess was an active, lively creature, who would have 
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She sickens and pines away, her health and spirit broken. The 
Dowager Duchess and the Duke always scolding and snubbing 
her; and when her husband sees her ailing, he swears it is done 
‘ to spite him.’ 
‘Well, early in autumn, at first winter warning, 

When the stag had to break with his foot, of a morning, 

A drinking hole out of the fresh tender ice 

That covered the pond till the sun, in a trice, 

Loosening it, let out a ripple of gold, 

And another and another, and faster and faster, 

Till, dimpling to blindness, the wide water rolled: 

Then it so chanced that the Duke, our master, 

Asked himself, what were the pleasures in season, 

And found, since the calendar bade him be hearty, 

He should do the Middle Age no treason 

In resolving on a-hunting party. 

Always providing the old books showed the way of it.’ 


With great pomp and preparation is this hunting party set on 
foot; and as the ‘ old books’ assigned a conspicuous place to the 
lady, it is of course resolved that the duchess is to fill that place 
with becoming state. To the duke’s surprise, she refuses point 
Her allow of it. is a 
silent rage, and goes forth upon his expedition. graphic 
description of gypsies is here introduced, for which we have no 
_—. . One of them, an old blear-eyed hag, comes forward to 

e duke— 


‘ She was come,’ she said, ‘ to pay her duty 
To the new duchess, the youthful beauty:’ 
No sooner had she named his lady, 
Than a shine lit up the face so shady; 
And its smirk returned with a novel meaning— 
For it struck him, the babe just wanted weaning; 
If one gave her a taste of what life is and sorrow, 
She, foolish to-day, would be wiser to-morrow; 
And who so fit a teacher of trouble, 
As this sordid crone, bent well nigh double? 
So, glancing at her wolf-skin vesture, 
(If such it was, for they grow so hirsute, 
That their own fleece serves for natural fur-suit.) 
He contrasted, ’twas plain from his gesture, 
The life of the lady, so flower-like and delicate, 
With the loathsome squalor of this helicat. 
I, in brief, was the man the duke beckoned 
From out of the throng; and while I drew near 
He told the crone, as I since have reckoned, 
By the way he bent and spoke into her ear 
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With circumspection and mystery, 

The main of the lady’s history, 

Her frowardness and ingratitude; 

And for all the crone’s submissive attitude 

I could see round her mouth the loose plaits tightening, 
And her brow with assenting intelligence brightening, 
As though she engaged with hearty good will 
Whatever he now might enjoin to fulfil, 

And promised the lady a thorough frightening. 

And so just giving her a glimpse 

Of a purse, with the air of a man who imps 

The wing of the hawk that shall fetch the hernshaw, 
He bade me take the gypsy mother, 

And set her telling some story or other, 

Of hill or dale, oakwood or fernshaw, 

To while away a weary hour 

For the lady left alone in her bower, 

Whose mind and body craved exertion, 

And yet shrank from all better diversion.’ 


The old gipsy has an interview with the duchess, and then, as 
far as we can make out the drift of some very obscure writi 
she either entices the duchess away, inducing her to leave this 
wretched do-nothing life, and join the free roving gipsies, or else, 
by some necromantic spell, spirits her away. The upshot clearly 
is, that the duchess departs and returns no more. 

It would have cost the poet very little trouble to have made all 
clear, which in this work is so obscure; but that little trouble he 
has not chosen to bestow. What is the consequence? The poem 
leaves no distinct impression. We have waded through columns 
of rhyme, sometimes pleased with a fine image, sometimes with 
a vigorous rng ae often with a strange sense of the writer’s 
power; but we close the book with no desire to recur to it, with 
no picture on which to dwell. In a word, the substance of the 
poem has been sacrificed to the mere writing. This will — 
idle criticism to our modern poets, no doubt; they only think of 
‘ passages,’ and if they have succeeded in writing here and there 
some dozen lines that will look well in extract, they believe they 
have written a poem. It is not so, however. A poem is not 
made out of ‘ passages;’ it is the musical embodiment of some 
strong emotion or some deep thought; and however necessary 
beauty may be to the expression, the thing to be expressed 
requires equal if not greater labour. 

n bringing our rambling observations to a close, we should 
say that Robert Browning deserves his position from his origin- 
ality; but although his name has a certain celebrity, he has not 
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yet won for himself a niche in the temple of his nation’s lite- 
rature. He is rather a thinker than a singer; and yet cannot be 
accepted as a remarkable thinker. The general conception of his 
larger works is weak and wavering, but the details exhibit no 
common powers. Whatever merits he may possess, are, how- 
ever, damaged by the eccentricity and want of beauty of his 
style. It is abrupt, harsh, full of familiar turns, and yet not 
familiar in its general structure; spasmodic in its vehemence, 
and obscure from mere negligence. We should be loath to 
charge him with affectation; but it does appear astonishing that 
any man so well read as Robert Browning, should play such 
tricks with his style, except for the purpose of aping originality 
and attracting attention. Originality lies not in being unlike the 
rest of mankind. That is eccentricity. What is true and beau- 
tiful, has always a direct parentage with everything else that is 
true and beautiful. Originality, therefore, will not be shown in 
startling the public with a novelty; but in producing that which 
is at once novel yet familiar: like many other things, and yet dis- 
tinctly individual, and having such an air of ease and obvious- 
ness, that people will wonder it was never done before. 
We have been sparing of extracts, as neither the novelty nor 
the costliness of the works warranted our occupying space with 
assages to support our opinions. As the effect of this has per- 
aps been somewhat unfavourable to the poet, we cannot do 
better than conclude with quoting his much-admired romance :— 


HOW HE BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT TO AIX. 


I. 


‘I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and He; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three. 
‘Good speed!” cried the watch, as the gate bolts undrew; 
“« Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Il. 


Not a word to each other, we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the check-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


] 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Ill. 


*Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diffeld, twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church steeple we heard the half-chime, 
So Joris broke silence, with ‘ Yet there is time!” 


IV. 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 


Vv. 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back, 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye’s black intelligence—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume flakes, which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


VI. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned, and cried Joris, “ Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix”—for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


VIL. 


So left were we galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

"Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff ; 
Till over by Dalkem a dome spire sprang white, 

And “ Gallop!” gasped Joris, “ for Aix is in sight!” 


VIII. 


“ How they'll greet us,”—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
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With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Ix. 


Then I cast loose my buff coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all; 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped, and stood. 


x. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sate with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground, 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted, by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news to Ghent.’ 


Art. X. (1.) Die Verfassung der Kirche der Zukunft. Praktische 
Erléuterungen zu dem Briefwechsel iber die deutsche Kirche, das 
Episcopat und Jerusalem. Mit Vorwort und vol stindingem Brief- 
wechsel herausgegeben von C. C. J. Bunsen, der Philosophie und 
der Rechte Doktor. Hamburg, 1845. 


(2.) The Constitution of the Church of the Future, a practical ex- 
planation of the Correspondence with the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Gladstone, on the German Church, Episcopacy, and Jerusalem, 
with a Preface, Notes, and the complete Correspondence. By C.C. J. 
Bunsen, D. Ph. and D.C. L. Translated from the German 
under the superintendence of, and with additions by, the Author. 
London, 1847. 


THE second of these two publications is labelled ‘ The Church of 
the Future ;’ but on turning from the label to the title-page we have 
been disappointed. The ‘Cuurcu oF THE Furure’ is in trutha 
great idea. It is one of the sublimest themes of prophecy; and 
whether we attempt to image out the gorgeous though uncertain 
forms which have been sketched by the prophetic pencil on the 
evening sky of this world’s day, or trace the movements and issues 
of that ‘mighty power whereby Christ is able even to subdue all 
things to Himself, it is impossible to think on such a theme 
without the most profound and soul-subduing emotions. We 
fear as we enter into the cloud. But we can confess to no such 
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feelings when the scene is shifted to the ‘ constitution,’ existing 
or problematical, ‘of the German church,’ diocesan ‘ episcopacy,’ 
oat Anglican prelacy at ‘Jerusalem.’ Principles, and objects, 
and reasons, and motives, and arrangements, and provisions, 
and expectations, may all be set forth in minutest detail. All 
may have the clearness of an ordnance map, or an architect’s 
specification; but how different isthe impression it produces! 

e no longer gaze with awe, or strain our sight till admiration 
expands into desire, and faith into hope. The true ‘ Church of 
the Future,’ the heavenly Jerusalem is no longer before us. It 
is a vision of the earth, earthy, and though kings and prelates 
take council together, that the work of their hands may be 
established, the Lord hath said of it, that their stock shall not 
take root in the earth.’ ‘ He shall also blow upon it, and it shall 
wither, and the whirlwind shall take it away as stubble.’ 

The occasion of the work is intimated in the title-page. Dr. 
Bunsen’s correspondence with Mr. Gladstone occupies fifty-four 

ages, separately paged, of the translation. It commences with a 
lever from Mr. Gladstone expressing his regret at some statements 
in a German publication, issued with the sanction of the Prussian 
government, respecting the arrangements for the establishment of 
the new see at Jerusalem; and it is occupied with explanations 
between the two friends on that subject. The correspondence 
being afterwards printed for private circulation in Germany, 
several portions of Dr. Bunsen’s letter ‘found their way into 
the public prints, and gave rise to various misconceptions and 
misrepresentations of his views.’ One object of the book, there- 
fore, and the chief, so far as ob the author himself, is to de- 
fine and justify his position with regard to episcopacy in general ; 
but, in doing this, he endeavours to show how the episcopacy 
which he would recommend may be grafted on the existing 
Presbyterianism of the Rheno-Westphalian provinces. As might 
be expected, he has written for the meridian of Protestant Ger- 
many. Both matter and style, the latter as much as the former, sup- 
ome: German readers. What has induced the chevalier to publish 

is work in England also we are not informed. To justify him- 
self to the people of this country could clearly have been no part 
of his object; and most persons who would feel any interest in 
eitherh is convictions or theories, would, we imagine, be well able 
to peruse his book in its original form. 

The work before us, apart from the correspondence, may be 
said to consist of two distinct portions of nearly equal compass : 
the former comprising a new theory of episcopacy, the latter 
practical suggestions respecting the setting up of such an episco- 
pacy in Germany. We could not hope to interest our readers in 
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the latter subject. Horace’s si vis me flere will be a sufficient 
justification of our not attempting it. Should our readers suspect 
that we might have pleaded the same justification for not meddli 
with the former part either, we shall not dispute the point with 
them. However, the book is by no means destitute of interest ; 
it is in various respects not unworthy of its highly-gifted author, 
and we must do the best we can with that part of it in which 
his principles and arguments are detailed. 

r. Gladstone had, in his first letter, spoken of some state- 
ments in the Prussian document before referred to, as ‘ utterly 
fatal to whatever life or reality, whatever of hope for any others, 
or for ourselves, there may be in our episcopal constitution.’ In 
his second, which, though very short, is written with great earnest - 
ness and feeling, he says, after noticing ‘the sins, scandals, and 
unworthiness’ of the Anglican Church,*—‘ but then it is in the 
episcopate, as the basis of truly apostolical institutions and dis- 
cipline, that I see the one vivid and powerful hope of our reco- 
very.’ These expressions drew from Dr. Bunsen a brief state- 
ment of what he considered to be ‘the only tenable ground for 
philologically, historically, and theologically explaining, defend- 
ng: and establishing episcopacy on catholic principles.’ ['The 
italics are Dr. Bunsen’s.] He observes :-— 

‘When you say, in your second letter, that you found your hope of 
the recovery of your church on the episcopate, as the only means 
therefore of reviving the church, I feel in my conscience that I owe it 
to you, as a friend and as a Christian, to declare in what sense I can 
agree with you, and in what sense I should dissent from you, if 
this point was to be stretched, and made a doctrinal test and a condi- 
tion of salvation,—not as being a German Protestant, but as desiring 
to be a Catholic Christian. What I am now going to say, I mean to 
say, not against you, but against a system, vesting in the episcopate 
an absolute right, which, according to Hooker, cannot be given even 
to the whole ministry. 

‘ There are two views in which the episcopate can be considered as 
the basis of truly apostolical institutions, and thus as the safeguard of 
the church ; according to which, therefore, it is to be preserved most 
tenderly and jealously, and most strongly recommended to the respect 
of our fellow Christians, individually as well as nationally. 

‘ The one view I wish to be allowed to call the constitutional. The 
safety of a state generally depends upon the preservation of its form of 
government, and thus may also that of the church. There are even 
very strong reasons to assert, that the abolition or extinction of epis- 
copacy generally endangers the soundness of the church’s life, and 


* We have not laid hold of or recorded this manly confession in triumph. Whoever 
of our readers is not sensible of the same in his own communion, whatever that 
communion may be, has more to learn than he is yet aware of. 
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exposes her to despotism from within or from without. And the 
reason of this I believe to be, not only the danger which always must 
accompany any constitutional change, and in particular the weakening 
of the power of government and of the respect for sacred forms ; but 
also the inherent and incurable onesidedness and defect of every form 
of ecclesiastical government (I think of all government civil as well as 
ecclesiastical),.in which the conscience of the individual ruler—call 
him bishop, king, president, judge, consul, dictator—is violated. Such 
a violation of conscience I find wherever there is no free and bond fide 
power of veto, in legislation, and in the exercise of personal functions; 
for conscience is nothing but a veto. But as to the episcopate, I have 
always asserted, and shall always assert, that it has peculiar claims to 
the respect of Christian communities. Its establishment (as I believe 
in spite of the bad arguments produced to prove its existence before 
the decease of the last surviving apostle) became very soon general, 
although in two very different forms as regarded the appointment 
(that is, consecration) of bishops. And under God, through the spirit 
which animated the church, it did save the church from schisms, and 
thus enabled her to shine before the world as the first example of an 
organization of humanity, beyond the limits of national life. Even 
among the causes of the corruption and partial extinction of the life of 
the church, I am ready to ascribe no greater share to episcopacy than 
to any other element of her constitution. It is true that the despotism 
of bishops paved the way for the despotism of the popes: but the 
Alespotism of the bishops was the consequence of the corruption of the 
original idea of the Christian ministry, in its relation to the people and 
to the whole body of the church, and thus was the fault of the whole 
clergy. Finally, this corruption was the natural consequence of the 
gradual corruption of the divinely taught and divinely established idea 
of the universal priesthood, of every believing Christian as such, 
whereby every special priesthood was excluded : and therefore it was 
the fault and just punishment of the whole church. ‘True religion 
always perishes first by a metastasis—that is, by a change in the centre 
of its life, (and is the original sin and fall of mankind anything else ?) 
and only secondarily by the corruption of all its component elements. 
The divinely taught ‘ind enjoined centre of the existence and life, and 
therefore of the development of the church, in its positive expression, 
I wish to be allowed to call, as Iam sure it is, the inwardness and 
spirituality of her organic action as the body of Christ, consequently 
of her priesthood and sacrifice. This means negatively, that her life is 
attacked in its centre by the substitution of a Levitical priesthood, 
and an elementary sacrifice (of the ‘elements of the world,’ crocxeia rov 
xégpov) more than by any error, schism, or heresy on any particular 
point of theological doctrine. Now if history can prove anything, the 
history of the church proves (by indelible records) that this metastasis 
began early ; that it took its origin liturgically, was then explained 
scholastically, and was finally sanctioned by the establishment of the 
absolute and positive (and therefore heretical) reverse of the Christian 
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sacrifice through the decree of the Council of Trent, in the article on 
the propitiatory sacrifice of the Mass. And truly Christ’s promise to 
his church never shone forth more brightly than at this crisis! 

‘ The ideas of the church, the sacraments, the priesthood, and sacrifice 
having thus been gradually corrupted, it would be hard to visit this 
corruption upon one of the elements in the constitution of the church. 
It would be absurd even to attribute this corruption to any or all 
of the elements of that constitution. It is true, the bishop became and 
for a long time continued to be the means of strangling the life of the 
church in her convulsive, but vital movements. But in that state of 
things any government might have done the same ; at all events, to 
proscribe episcopacy on that account would be even worse than to 
proscribe royalty on similar grounds. 

‘But I go further still: I maintain that no zodirixd¢ dvijp, I mean 
nobody who understands really and practically the Christian polity 
(wodtreca), the terrestrial necessities of God’s kingdom on earth, 
will believe that we can manifest and maintain and render efficient the 
catholic element of a national church without the form of episcopacy, 
in its primitive character, as I have attempted before to define it, which 
(as to its purely disciplinary, not dogmatical, intention) may probably 


be an apostolical institution.’—pp. xl.—xliv. 


If this extract has appeared long, let our readers understand 
that it is the germ of easels entire theory, the text to whicli 
his entire book is related either as commentary or application. 
We conceive that this text is open to reflections of a very dif- 
ferent bearing from those which he has deduced from it, and we 
shall attempt to show that it is so. In doing this we shall of neces- 
sity give prominence to the leading arguments which appear in 
subsequent parts of the work. 

The first thing which arrests attention in this extract, is the 
character of the defence set up for episcopacy. The only ‘ tenable 
ground, to quote Bunsen’s own emphatic words, is that of ex~ 
gas he ‘divine right’ of prelacy is carefully passed 

y- Bunsen even intimates that the ‘arguments produced to 
prove the existence of episcopacy [prelacy] before the decease of 
the last surviving apostle’ are bad. These italics again are his 
own. And he defends the episcopate on two grounds: one, 
which he calls the constitutional—its abolition would ‘endanger 
‘ the soundness of the church’s life, and expose her to despotism 
‘from within or from without; a second, that the catholic 
element of a national church cannot be manifested, maintained, 
and rendered efficient without the form of episcopacy. ‘To these’ 
arguments we shall return presently. 

Another peculiarity which suggests itself to our mind, in con- 
nexion with the preceding extract, is, that an institute which our ~ 


author dares not assert to be apostolical in its origin, though he / 
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faintly hints at last, and in striking contrast to his previous ad- 
mission already quoted, that it may probably (as to its purely 
disciplinary, not dogmatical intention) be such, should yet be 
considered by him as the basis of truly apostolical institutions. 
This is a style of argument to which we need not wg a reply. 
There is a third consideration which we cannot refrain from 
offering in this extract as it stands—we mean the concession 
which Dr. Bunsen voluntarily makes respecting the working of 
the episcopal or prelatical system. Arguments, and the more 
especially when they are founded only on expediency, had need 
be very preponderant in favour of a system which, by an easy 
abuse, ‘paved the way for the despotism of the popes.’ It should, 
we think, be shown (whether it can be so, let the history of the 
church and of the world decide) that prelatical despotism is 
either less probable or less hurtful than any other to which the 
church is exposed; and whether this is an easy problem or other- 
wise may be to some extent inferred from another concession of 
our author, that ‘it is true, the bishop became, and for a long 
‘time continued to be, the means of strangling the life of the 
‘ church in her convulsive but vital movements.’ 
We should now return to. the argument touched upon in 
our first remark, but that justice to the author requires us first 
to notice some additional observations which his letter contains 
on Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of episcopacy. The extract we 
have given comprised, in brief, Dr. Bunsen’s defence of episco- 
pacy. The observations which follow show, in harmony with 
the first paragraph of that extract, how limited is the episcopacy 
which our author would venture to defend. He says— 


‘ Allow me to add, in a few words, in what way and for what reasons, 
I do and ever shall protest against another, and widely different view 
of episcopacy, and its absolute right. Let a church like that of Eng- 
land assert apologetically, if she please, through some of her unautho- 
rized organs, although it may be by fathers and luminaries, that the 
apostolic succession of Christ’s appointed ministers . . . is only 
manifest and efficient if it includes episcopacy. At all events, this does 
not mean that that succession is identical with episcopal succes- 
sion.’—p. xlv. 

‘But if at any place or time episcopacy is to be made the badge of 
Churchmembership, not constitutionally and nationally, (which is a law- 
ful act of national sovereignty,) but on principle and catholically :— 
if the church, as manifesting herself and existing through episcopacy, is 
to take the place of Christ and the Spirit, who alone can give real 
churchmembership, because new life, (that is," filial thankfulness and 
self-devotion springing out of the divinely free will which God has 
set free, instead of the feeling of accursedness and despair which re- 
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sult from the bondage of self):—if covenanted salvation is to be made 
dependent upon this episcopacy, then I think the deathblow is aimed 
at that church’s inmost life, the eternal decree of condemnation is passed 
upon her, unless she repent. For she is seeking salvation in man and 
not in God, in the ‘* beggarly elements of this world,” and not in the 
divine Spirit, the source of all life, and the sole deliverer from death 
and corruption: she is attacking “the glorious liberty of the children 
of God,” of Christ’s redeemed, the newborn, the native citizens of the 
Lord’s kingdom : she is crucifying Christ, and practically denying the 
merits of His sacrifice. ... If an angel from heaven should manifest to 
me, that by introducing, or advocating, or merely favouring the intro- 
duction of such an episcopacy into any part of Germany, I should not 
only make the German nation glorious and powerful above all the na- 
tions of the world, but should successfully combat the unbelief, pan- 
theism, and atheism of the day—I would not do it: so help me God. 
Amen !—We may be doomed to perish, church and state ; but we 
must not be saved and cannot be saved by seeking life in externals.’— 
pp. xlvi. xlvii. 

The candour and earnestness evinced in these explanations 
must strike the least observant reader. The explanations 
themselves also show how widely the episcopacy which Dr. 
Bunsen favours, differs from that which had been advocated in 
the well-known publication of his friend. Mr. Gladstone, in the 
closing letter of this correspondence, acknowledges that he is 
‘tied and bound by his own conscientious conviction, and by 
‘ testimony borne in the face of the world, to a theory of episcopacy 
‘and of the visible church’ quite incompatible with this. But 
we must remember that we have to investigate the two grounds 
on which Dr. Bunsen has erected his theory. 

His first ground is what he calls the constitutional. As first 
stated, it amounts to this: the preservation of episcopacy is ne- 
cessary to the safety of the church. But this supposes its pre- 
vious establishment. What then does Dr. Bunsen mean? Doer 
he refer to those communions only which, at the time of the 
Reformation, retained the episcopacy which they had received 
from the earlier and middle ages? This can hardly be, since one 
main object of his book is to pave the way for the establishment 
of episcopacy in the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Ger- 
many. Chapter IV. is in fact headed ‘the principles necessary 
to the complete restoration of an Evangelical Church polity.’ 
We must confess our inability to discover his meaning in this 
place. Ifhe refers to those communions only which have re- 
tained the ancient (though not primitive) episcopacy, and means 
to say that their episcopacy cannot be abolished without endan- 
gering their existence as state churches, we have no difference 
with him. We believe that those communions are constitution- 
LL2 
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ally modelled on corrupt principles. Colossal as some of them 
are, they are, like Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, images composed of 
heterogeneous materials, and stand on a brittle and ill-cemented 
footing ; to touch them therefore in any essential particular, their 
humanity-devised episcopacy for instance, would be to bring them 
to the ground. This is, we have no doubt, the lot in store for every 
one of them. But that these corrupt establishments are aposto- 
lical churches is more than we can admit; and how the danger 
to be apprehended from attempting to reform them can be an 
argument in favour of assimilating other communions to them is 
what we cannot discover. 

A more intrinsic argument is, however, next proposed: ‘ every 
‘ form of ecclesiastical (as well as civil) government is incurably 
* one-sided and defective, in which the conscience of the indivi- 
¢ dual ruler,—call him bishop, king, president, judge, counsel, 
dictator, — is violated.’ We not admit this; we con- 
tend for more. Every form of ecclesiastical government is, we 
should say, one-sided and defective which violates the conscience 
of any individual, whether ruler or ruled. The Apostle Paul 
oe condemns the violation of any Christian’s conscience, 
especially for mere externals. But why the conscience of the 
individual ruler is to be of more account than the consciences of 
other Christian brethren, is again a point we fail to see. 

What Dr. Bunsen further says respecting the violation of con- 
science, in the withholding from the bishop the power of the veto 
in legislation, involves, in our judgment, an unscriptural assump- 
tion. The episcopal office is administrative, not legislative. The 
bishop rules by the authority, and under the direction, of the 
written law of Christ, but he has no authority to frame a single 
law whereby the conscience of his brethren may be touched. In 
respect to conscience, every Christian is the Lord’s servant, and 
His only. To Him only, as his master, is he accountable; by 
His judgment he must stand or fall. 

Our author’s second ground, that the catholic element of a 
national church cannot be manifested and maintained without 
the form of episcopacy, also appears to us to be strangely incon- 
clusive. For, first, it assumes that nationality is a note of the true 
church. We need hardly say that this assumption is nowhere 
sanctioned by the New Testament. And, secondly, it represents 
this nationality as a catholic religious element: a representation 
which, we are convinced, will be found in diametrical opposi- 
tion to all the lessons of church history. 

The explanation Dr. Bunsen offers, in our first extract, of the 
causes of the Church’s corruption and partial extinction of life, 
directs us to his first, second, and third chapters, in which his 
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views are more explicitly developed. We shall endeavour to put 
our readers in possession of those views, and will do so as clear! 
and briefly as we can; but it will be a work of some difficulty 
on account of his having written, as we before stated, in adaptation 
to modes of thought and expression peculiar to his countrymen. 
These modes, as no men know better than the Germans them- 
selves, often pass off the vague for the profound, and not seldom 
give a show of novelty and truth to the tritest sophisms. 

The zpwrov of all the corruption which disorganises the 
church, and even endangers its existence’ is, according to Dr. 
Bunsen, ‘the gradual corruption of the divinely taught, and 
‘ divinely established idea of the universal priesthood, (the priest- 
‘hood) of every believing Christian as such, whereby eve 
‘ special priesthood was excluded.’ We will not quarrel with this 
proposition. Though both exclusive and misconceived, exclusive in 
overlooking other co-ordinate causes of corruption, and miscon- 
ceived in putting an effect for a cause, the actual corruption of the 
universal priesthood for the lust of pre-eminence and power in which 
it had its rise; we accept the proposition as true to the extent of 
the ground it covers; and, with Dr. Bunsen, maintain that any 
episcopacy which violates this universal priesthood of believers, 
is unscriptural, and destructive of the church’s spirituality and 
life. For hence, as Bunsen truly shows, there arose a special 
priesthood within the church, and restricted to a portion of its 
members,—a Levitical priesthood, in short, which had todo with an 
elementary or merely Sil and figurative sacrifice, and altoge- 
ther subverted the original idea of the Christian ministry, and the 
free-born right of all believers to approach the throne of grace 
without the intervention of human officials. So far we need 
hardly say we agree with Dr. Bunsen; and are glad that, both in 
his correspondence with Mr. Gladstone, and his subsequent expla- 
nations, he has applied so decisive a test to the episcopacy of 
Rome and England, and disclosed thejr spuriousness and despotism 
so convincingly. The high and deserved reputation of this dis- 
tinguished scholar may cause what he has said, even on such a 
subject, to be regarded with some attention, especially among his 
many personal friends, in the Anglican establishment. The fol- 
lowing passages, selected, we must own, from amidst many other 
statements which appear to us more or less fallacious, convey pretty 
nearly our own view of the matter in question. Though selected 
in the way we have said, they give the author’s sense ungarbled. 

‘ But in later ages a state of things arose which tended to prevent 
these [the Germanic] races from realizing the idea of the Christian state. 
They received their ecclesiastical system in the middle ages, from a 
foreign priestly caste. The middle ages retained, indeed, the funda- 
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mental Christian idea, that the possessor of the full privileges of the 
church must be invested with the priestly character; but, according to 
the natural history of all religions, there had crept into Christianity the 
old typical system of the Jews and heathens, and the idea of the 
Christian priesthood was falsified by making a mediatorial class the 
necessary and exclusive possessors of this priestly dignity. 

In consequence of this representation of the priesthood by the 
clerical order, and their assumption of the office of mediators, the 
church became practically merged in the clergy; and the Christian 
thank-offering of the congregation of worshippers was changed into a 
propitiatory offering for the sins of the living and the dead,—into the 
In the same way the church of the middle ages 
maintained rightly, that the life of the Christian must be framed and 
regulated according to evangelical principles, and not according to 
laws foreign to Christianity. But, by the corruption of the funda- 
mental idea of the constitution of the church, the word “ evangelical” 
came to mean nothing but “ecclesiastical,” and the term “ ecclesias- 
tical” to be confined to the canons of the clergy.’—pp. 15, 16. 

‘ It is certainly historically true, as well as in complete accordance 
with the laws of history, that by the assertion of the supremacy of con- 
science, and by making a postulate of justification by faith, the mind 
gained alever by which to overthrow this false constitution. The 
doctrine of justification by faith was capable of producing this effect, 
because it was not merely a dogma about a truth, but the expression 
of a fact in the spiritual existence of Christians. For this doctrine 
fundamentally (whatever different modes of scientific theological expo- 
sition it admits of, and therefore requires) is nothing but [?] the demand 
for the recognition of faith in the divinity of Christ, and his work of 
redemption as a true and essential reality. In like manner, the doctrine 
of personal responsibility, and the universal priesthood of justified per- 
sons is not a mere dogma, which would have been powerless, but the 
statement of a fact; for it is nothing but the postulate that faith in the 
Holy Spirit is capable of being realized. Luther did not want to have 
less of Christ, but more; the Church of the Future does not need less 
The first of the above postulates renders 
possible the full realization of faith in the Son; for justification as the 
actual reconciliation of the human conscience bowed down by sin with 
the moral law, or the righteousness of God, is the moral reality of that 
faith. The second of the above postulates renders possible the full 
realization of faith in the Holy Spirit; for the sanctification of the 
individual and of the community, as members of the kingdom of God 
upon earth, is the reality of that faith amongst men, not merely as a 
fact of individual consciousness, but as the manifestation of a mighty 
work affecting the whole life of mankind.’—pp. 21, 22. 


Our author’s position elsewhere, categorically stated, that 
* personal responsibility and the universal priesthood of justified 
persons’ are the same thing, leads us to observe, that his repre- 
sentation of that 


, chap. i. pp. 1—14, and his method 
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of reconciling it with the existence of the ministry as a dis- 
tinct order in the church, (chap. ii. pp. 34—39,) and espe- 
cially with a modified diocesan episcopacy, are singularly con- 
fused and irrelevant. Equally so, in our judgment, is his attempt 
to harmonise nationality, as a note of the church, with Catholicity. 
We had intended to quote his own words on each of these sub- 
jects in extenso, but find it impossible to do so without openin. 
discussions, for which we have no room. It is a peculiar an 
characteristic feature of Dr. Bunsen’s style of writing, at least as 
compared with the style of educated Englishmen, but not equally 
so, we admit, when compared with that of many of his fellow- 
countrymen, and even less so than that of some of them; that 
the forms in which he clothes his thoughts constantly throw up 
matter for discussion quite beyond the limits of the “ee sub- 
ject. This arises wk from the profusion, but still more from 
the incongruity of metaphor, extending at times to allegory, in 
which, in common with the German literati as a body, he is so 
apt to ee We hardly know a style of writing so ill adapted 
to clear and philosophical discussion as that which prevails in 
Germany on moral questions. 

Respecting the priesthood of believers, Dr. Bunsen says, that 
‘in all religions the man who is permitted to approach immediately 
‘tothe Deity, with prayer poo intercession, is called a priest.’ 
This is true in relation to the Mosaic and Heathen religions. 
But it is not equally true in relation to the Christian religion. 
No man, according to the Christian theory, not even the ‘justified 
person,’ approaches God immediately, or without the interven- 
tion of a priest. ‘ I,’ said our Lord, ‘ am the way, the truth and 
the life; no man cometh to the Father but by Me.’ ‘ This man, 
‘ because He continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood, 
‘ wherefore He is able to save them to the uttermost for, as in the 
‘ margin, more correctly, for ever] who come unto God by Him, 
‘ seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for them.’ ‘ Having 
‘ therefore, brethren ....ahigh priest over the house of God, 
* let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith.’ 

Dr. Bunsen’s error appears to us to consist in his considering 

riesthood to be predicated of believers properly and absolutely. 
We hold that it is so predicated of our Lord alone. What is said 
of the priesthood of believers in 1 Peter ii. 9, and a few other 
passages (e. g. of Isaiah and the Apocalypse,) is, like what is said 
of their Kingship, allusive to their union with Christ and 
standing in Him. It denotes their holiness and nearness to God 
in Him. Especially do we think Dr. Bunsen in error when he 
identifies the universal priesthood of justified persons with their 
moral responsibility. All persons of sound intellect, physically, 
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are morally responsible. The priesthood of Christians does not 
surely consist in anything which they possess in common with 
the unconverted. By a singular incongruity, Dr. Bunsen after 
implying, as we have seen, that the believer is a priest because 
he approaches immediately to God, speaks in a subsequent page 
{p. 11) of the ‘ mediatorial act of the reconciled man.’ ‘ The 
mediatorial act of the reconciled man,’ says he, ‘ consists simply 
in his free faith." Here we want something more than harmony 
with Scripture, the author is discordant with himself. 

In the course of his elucidation of the priesthood of believers, 
our author necessarily says something respecting sacrifice. He 
here speaks very impressively on the necessity of inward religion, 
but very obscurely in reference to the way in which the con- 
science of the sinner is appeased, and the propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ. We are the less surprised at this when we find him (as 


in page 37) expressing his opinion that it is ‘as well to enunciate ( 
the evangelical doctrine in the general philosophical language of ’ 
our time.’ This he accordingly attempts by means of Kant’s ¢ 
antinomies, and ‘the second law established by German philo- I 
* sophy, which teaches that these antinomies always spring ? ow a , 
* single idea, and that this idea contains the superior unity of that | 
* truth, which is presented by the antinomies in a divided form,’ : 
&c. &c. This method would be of less consequence had it ( 
less to do with the result, and if Dr. Bunsen did not attach so 
much importance to his method as bearing on the result. But he y 
opens his argument by asserting that the life of the church is tl 
eomprised in its two essential manifestations, the constitutional 0 
and liturgical ; that both of these have their root in the idea of the 
priesthood, and that ‘ they can receive no purely Christian form, 
* unless the doctrine of the universal priesthood of Christians is P 
‘ rightly understood and maintained.’ We presume that we are is 
correct in supposing that there is a real and close connexion be- me 
tween this right understanding, and the processes by which he P 
would exhibit it. tl 
But we feel that we must not make so large a demand on the is 
patience of our readers, as to deal in this way with all that seems lc 
to us objectionable in Dr. Bunsen’s preliminary chapter; we shall st 
therefore state the substance and plan of his argument in his own m 
words, and confine our subsequent remarks to one or two of the ™ 
most material positions. : 
‘ We shall then, in the first place, endeavour to prove that the two fr 
postulates advanced by the Reformers, that of the universal priesthood, i 
and that of the distinction of spiritual and temporal government (or, r 
the national independence in spiritual things), form the real foundation al 
on which every free ecclesiastical constitution must rest, that by PI 
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these every such constitution must be tested, and that every true re- 
storation will necessarily exhibit an advance and development of these 
principles in the history of mankind. (Chap. II.) 

‘We shall then, in the second place, show that every Protestant 
ecclesiastical constitution, which has been hitherto established, is for 
the future untenable, either as founded upon the remnants of the ex- 
ploded idea of the Byzantine middle ages, the Clergy-Church, or as 
resting upon the bare negation of the episcopate of that church. Those 
remnants owe their preservation to the merely negative position which 
the opposing principle has hitherto maintained; while these negations 
owe their continuance to the continuance of that one-sided view which 
called them forth. The Church of the Future rejects /episcopacy in 
the view taken of it by the Clergy-Church; and in so doing, gives the 
death-blow to that merely negative system, which rose up as the oppo- 
nent of the ancient church. (Chap. VIIL., IV.) 

‘Having thus unfolded the general idea of the constitution of the 
Church of the Future as contrasted with that of the Clergy-Church, 
we shall proceed, in the third place, to seek in the present and actual 
condition of Germany for the elements out of which such a church may 
be restored, and to estimate them according to that idea. (Chap. V.,VI.) 

‘ Thus provided with materials, we shall finally be prepared to apply 
to Prussia our idea of the Church of the Future, and to take a com- 
prehensive view of all the questions which regard its inward constitu- 
tion, as well as its relation to the people, to science, and to the state. 
(Chap. VII.—XI.) 

‘ The constitution thus’ sketched out is that of the Correspondence, 
we believe that in the main it is that of the future. The relation of 
the problem to the present state of the church will form the conclusion 
of the treatise.’ (Chap. XII.)—pp. 29, 30. 


Substituting ‘independence of the people’ for ‘national inde- 
pendence,’ in the first paragraph of this extract, there is nothing 
in the paragraph to which we do not entirely and cordially 
assent. As soon, however, as our author begins to apply these 
primary principles to existing institutions, and with a view to 
their future practical development, we see at a glance how in- 
considerable the agreement between us really is. The two parties 
look at these principles from different points of view: he from the 
standing point of nationality, as an attribute of the church— 
we from the ground of Scripture, and the will of Christ as 
revealed in it. It therefore happens that when we agree in the 
disapprobation which he expresses in reference to the existing 
Protestant churches, our disapprobation rests on different reasons 
from his; and when he proceeds to his rope suggestions, we 
lose sight of him altogether. In fact, his notion of the nation- 
ality of the church, deprives his better principle of the universal 
priesthood of believers of nearly all its practical value; for while 
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it secures the brotherhood of Christ from the intervention of a 
mediating human priesthood, and even from clerical authority, 
as exercised in the imposition of doctrines, it allows both his 
or see diocesan and the state a control, in reference to 

hristian worship and discipline, which are perfectly incompa- 
tible with the New Testament. It is also, necessarily, the grave 
of Voluntaryism. A few lines illustrative of his ideas on the 
compatibility of Nationality with Catholicity, will show that it 
must needs be so :— 


‘ And here we find the assertion of Nationality in apparent contra- 
diction to the claim of Catholicity. The Reformation did in no way 
deny this second principle, but maintained it in the following sense. 
The church, as a spiritual personality, is the human race, redeemed by 
Christ; as an institution, she is the divinely appointed means for restor- 
ing disunited and shattered humanity to peace with God, and unity 
with itself. This it has been from the beginning. It was as much so, 
when its influence was confined to the sphere of a few believing fami- 
lies, as three hundred years afterwards, when it was incorporated with 
the life of the state by the Roman empire. The word of salvation has 
gone out into all the world, and by it a divine kingdom of truth and 
love has been founded, as members of which all mankind are brethren, 
because all are children of one Father, and called to one common sal- 
vation. As these families and communities became gradually by 
means of the church partakers of the universal life of humanity, so 
likewise the body politic, by becoming Christian, has gradually received 
into itself the principle of universality,—under Constantine, under 
Charlemagne, and by means of the Reformation. It is only by becom- 
ing a member of the church that a nation becomes a portion of divinely 
liberated humanity, and that the body politic becomes actually the 
highest visible manifestation of moral life. This is Hegel’s definition 
of the state in general; but in the first place, it is only true of the 
Christian body politic, and in the second place, only of this, in the 
highest sense, in so far as that body is pervaded by the influence of 
the church.’—pp. 39, 40. 

¢ Such nationalities, then, and such states are Christian, as acknow- 
ledge themselves to be divinely constituted members of the body (the 
incorporation) of redeemed humanity,—links in the chain of the his- 
torical development of the human race. Nations are the real units, 
so to speak, the higher personages in the history of the world. But 
no one nation is the human race, and none which is really Christian 
can consider itself as forming the centre, around which the political 
existence of all men is, so to speak, to crystallize. States are the 
highest forms and institutions, in which, by divine ordinance, the uni- 
versal life of mankind and its conscience (that is, its consciousness of 
truth) are to be independently realized.’—p. 42. 


In page 77, Dr. Bunsen speaks of the local congregation as 
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the ‘ fundamental unit’ of church life; here nations are the ‘ real 
units,’ and in page 90, ‘the Christian nation,’ or ‘ evangelical 
national church,’ as ‘the supreme body,’ is the ‘highest unit.’ 
‘The moral responsibility of the nation,’ again he says, p. 43, 
‘lies in the state, that is in the uncontrolled conscience of the 
‘ national community or communities.’ ‘ All churches,’ Dr. Bun- 
sen adds, ‘must be witnesses for the truth; but no testimony has 
‘ any real value before God in history, except as far as it is the 
‘ testimony of a free and morally responsible being. Catholicity, 
‘ therefore, must henceforth exist in harmony with nationality, in 
‘the same way that the divine right of the ministry can only be 
‘ admitted in future, if controlled by the first great principle of the 
‘ Reformation, the universal priesthood.’—p. 44. 

We must leave our readers to reconcile all these statements as 
well as they can; for ourselves, we see not how a state, as dis- 
tinguished from the individuals who compose the nation, can be 
morally responsible. Again, how can churches be witnesses for 
the truth, but either through the testimony of the free and 
morally responsible beings who compose them, or their sym- 
bolical confessions? Are churches themselves, as such, free and 
morally responsible beings? But Bunsen, though he says, in 
p- 57, that he takes his stand on the Augsburg Confession, speaks 
slightingly of the ‘ confessions, articles, and systems’ of the Pro- 
testant churches, and asserts that the notion that unity of doc- 
trine is the condition of the development of the church in every 
other respect, is a notion which must necessarily arise in every 
clergy-church. Has it not always been the view of every national 
church, and can we reasonably expect the contrary? Our own 
conviction is, that both in this way and by fostering in Christians 
an undue partiality for their own country and its interests, which 
are represented in their liturgical offices as separate from those 
of other nations, nationality is subversive both of true religious 
freedom and true nationality. 

But after taking exception thus freely to the details of Dr. Bun- 
sen’s work, it gratifies us that we can speak with admiration of his 
own catholic spirit. His views are Utopian, but his heart is 
large. This is conspicuous, not only in the liberality which he 
would fain infuse into his diocesan episcopacy, but in the com- 
ments which he makes at different times upon existing systems. 
In page 25 we have a candid and able notice of Calvin's eccle- 
siastical polity, and one we should have quoted, but that part of 
it would inevitably, unless we had mutilated it, have provoked a 
long discussion. His notices of the Swedish Church, pp. 73, 74, 
the English Independents, pp. 77-79, and the Episcopal Church 
of North America, are written in a liberal spirit. Our readers 
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would hardly excuse us if we withheld from them the second of 
these notices. 


‘ The other protest was that of the Independents, who advanced the 
doctrine of the so-called separation of Church and State, and founded 
the Voluntary System. As the dictatorship we have just described 
[the state dictatorship which arose in the German Protestant Church*] 
has the merit of having protected the church from the unfounded 
claims of the clergy, before such protection could be afforded by a free 
national church polity; so it must be allowed that the Independents 
have the merit of having asserted and established the inalienable rights 
of the congregation, (that is, in the highest sense, of the Christian 
Jaity, which is necessarily composed of local congregations,) against 
State Churches as well as Clergy Churches, against systems of police 
as well as systems of dogmatism. But, from leaving out of sight the 
other side of the idea of the church, it necessarily followed that Inde- 
pendentism, having started with asserting the rights of the fundamental 
unit of church life, the local congregation should continue to regard 
this as its highest manifestation, as the church herself, and should 
degrade the ecclesiastical liberty it achieved into a liberty exterior to 
the national life. By its first one-sided view (that is, by leaving 
Catholicity out of sight) it incapacitated itself from exhibiting to the 
world, at any rate in practice, a great church-communion; by the 
second (that is, the neglect of Nationality) it nearly relapsed into the 
errors of the Middle Ages, and even into Papacy. The Papacy, from 
its inherent enmity to nationality, disturbed as far as it could that 
divine law, according to which Christianity is developed around the 
divinely appointed centres of independent nations and states. Inde- 
pendentism, with its American gospel and canon law,—the doctrine of 
what is styled the separation of Church and State,—loses the idea of 
Nationality as well as of Catholicity. While it protests against the 
state, the nation escapes from it. Its adherents desire freedom, and 
fall into a mischievous servitude,—the clergy under the fanaticism of 
a local congregation or its majority, the congregation under the one- 
sided dogmatism of their preacher, tempered by no historical develop- 
ment. There is in this respect especially a very remarkable similarity 
between the theory of Independentism and the Monasticism of the 
Middle Ages, Like the latter, it does not find the pure expression of 
the Christian character in the civil relations assigned it by God, but 
shrinks from an encounter with the world, instead of joyfully and 
hopefully opposing it with faith, and penetrating it with love. Despair- 


* Of this Dr. Bunsen had said, it ‘rested decidedly on the feeling of the laity 
that they were the brethren of the clergy, and endowed with equal privileges. This 
is the reason that, notwithstanding its illiberal character, it was willingly adopted 
and tolerated as a protest against the Lutheranic priestly assumptions. The 
Canonists did their duty; they made the fact into law. The real or presumptive 
authority of the clerical corporations of the Lutheranic Clergy Church was trans- 
ferred to the Lutheranic Government, as the supposed representative of the Chris- 
tian laity; while, however, no — was paid to the right of the Christian people 
in their local congregation. .... Ve therefore called it a dictatorship. —p. 76. 
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ing of the renovation of the national churches, held in bondage by the 
state, or in the far worse slavery of worldliness, Independentism for- 
gets time and hour, and looks even upon the present, that hard-won 
inheritance of centuries, as having absolutely no real existence. In 
this despair it is for beginning everything afresh, as if the past had 
yielded no experience, and formed no institutions, as if no Christian 
state existed,—led away in this by American orators, who, like many 
others before them, make a virtue of necessity. And thus people have 
been brought to perceive in an embryo condition the height of per- 
fection, and in the point of commencement, at which America naturally 
herself stands, the end and haven of all development. We may 
deplore this one-sidedness and delusion, and yet recognise the great 
worth of Independentism, as presenting us with one of the necessary 
elements in the constitution of the church, and bestow our admiration 
on the Christian earnestness and zeal of its confessors and teachers. 
John Owen preached the doctrine of liberty of conscience with even 
more power and fearlessness than his contemporary Bishop Taylor,— 
not, as a later age, in unbelief, but in faith,—not in a sense hostile to 
the church, but for the church’s sake.’—pp. 77—79. 


There are some parts of this statement which we may safely leave 
to the reader’s knowledge and intelligence. That the clergy are 
enslaved under the fanaticism of local congregations, or their 
majorities, while the congregations are enslaved under the one- 
sided dogmatism of their preachers, tempered by no historical 
development, is a portrait whose identity we fail to recognise. In 
his fling at the American gospel and canon law of Indepen- 
dentism, and his assertion that the Independents are led away by 
American orators, the chevalier only Sane his small acquaint- 
ance with the ‘historical development’ of the body to which he 
refers. These charges, however, were they true, are of far less 
consequence than their leaving Catholicity out of sight would 
be. 1s this charge true ? 

What Dr. Bunsen means by Catholicity we may learn from 
p- 41. He there says, truly and beautifully— 

‘In the church the inward disposition is weighed, not the outward 
act; and this not only in the immediate communion of the Christian 
with his God, but also in that intercourse which he enjoys with his 
Maker by means of the world through his connexion with his fellow- 
men, and the rest of the creation. It is on this relation of the church 
to mankind (as the sphere of that moral life in which all have a common 
interest, and which is the condition of their highest unity) that the 
universality of the church is founded; it is plain that this relation 
must be older than the rise of states (as the whole must be prior to its 
parts); it is probable, from Christian doctrine, that it is intended to 
outlive their life. This is the evangelical import of the words Catholic 
and Catholicity. In this sense is Catholic, that is, universal, employed 
in the old creeds. In this sense only, according to the common English 
usage, have I used the words in my correspondence.’ 
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Tried by this test, we have no fear for the catholicity of inde- 
pendency. It recognises no intermediate ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion between that of the particular society of believers who main- 
tain an habitual visible fellowship, and that of the church uni- 
versal. It recognises all as belonging to this latter church who 
belong to Christ himself, by a voluntary and credibly sincere 
profession. It admits, ungrudgingly and on principle, to a partici- 
pation in the most spiritual privileges of the church all who pos- 
sess this character, without imposing any yoke upon the con- 
science. It claims for its own adherents, and as due to those 
who are attached to other systems, the right and duty of believing 
and living in harmony with the law and word of Christ. It knows 
no distinction, and makes no difference between Jew and Gentile, 
Romanist or Anglican, bond or free. It counts none whom God 
has cleansed common or unclean. We think it impossible to 
produce any form of religious communion more truly Catholic 
than this. : 

‘But,’ says Bunsen, ‘while it protests against the state, the 
nation escapes from it.’ This we admit. And the causes which 
check Independency are not few. It has never had fair play. Its 
adherents have been burdened with the support of other systems. 
For nearly two centuries they were debarred from approaching 
the national seats of learning. The wealth, and influence, and 
literature of the establishment, as well as the world, have been 
directed against them. Other bodies, commanding more or less 
of moral strength, ability, and learning, have also been in the 
field of competition. On these accounts, then, it is not very 
wonderful if Independency has not achieved a paramount influ- 
ence over the nation. But we may fairly ask, has the State 
Church itself, with its diocesan episcopacy, secured the nation to 
itself? No. Nor would have done, had it been even purer than 
it is. The gospel itself is rejected by the world. How, then, is 
it likely that any ecclesiastical platform should, as such, obtain 
its favour? The presumption would be fully as much against as 
for any system which the world ran after. 

By these remarks, we by no means intend to justify the Inde- 
pendent or congregational body in this country, as though the 
did all they might do, and all their own principles, the exi- 
gence of the times, or the law of Christ, require of them. We 

eplore the contrary. We own that, practically, there is not the 
union of counsel and effort which there ought to be. But our 
independency is not to blame for this. It is our individual 
selfishness and indolence which are to blame. 
Dr. Bunsen in one place refers to Rothe, the author of a 
work which made some stir in Germany a few years back, 
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intituled ‘ Die Anfiinge der Christlichen Kirche.’ In this work, 
Rothe, relying on the authority of Ignatius, argued earnestly in 
favour of episcopacy. He was ably answered by Baur of Tiibin- 

n, in a dissertation which first appeared in the ‘Tubingen 
Teitschrift fiir Theologische Wissenschaft,’ but was afterwards 
published separately. Rothe’s theory was that episcopacy was in- 
troduced by the apostles themselves, to counteract the progress of 
schism. e have also seen Bunsen’s assertion, that the epis- 
copacy of the first ages ‘saved the church from schism.’ But 
both were long since answered by anticipation, in John Milton’s 
‘Reason of Church Government urged against Prelaty.’ He 
there says, chap. vi., ‘ Tradition, they say, hath taught them, that 
‘for the prevention of growing schism, the bishop was heaved 
‘above the presbyter. And must tradition, then, ever thus, to the 
‘ world’s end, be the perpetual cankerworm to eat out God’s com- 
‘mandments? Are his decrees so inconsiderate and so fickle, that 
‘when the statutes of Solon and Lycurgus shall prove durably 
‘good to many ages, his in forty years shall be found defective, 
‘ ill-contrived, and for needful causes to be altered ? Our Saviour 
‘and his apostles did not only foresee, but foretel and forewarn us 
‘to look for schism. Is it a thing to be imagined of God’s wisdom, 
‘or at least of apostolic prudence, to set up a government in the 
‘ tenderness of the church, as should incline, or not be more able 
‘than many others to oppose itself to schism? It was well known 
‘ what a bold lurker schism was even in the household of Christ, 
‘ between his own disciples and those of John the Baptist, about 
‘fasting; and early in the Acts of the Apostles, the noise of 
‘schism had almost drowned the proclaiming of the gospel; yet 
‘ we read not in Scripture, that any thought was had of making 
’ pee. no, not in those places where dissension was most rife. 
‘If prelaty had been thus esteemed a remedy against schism, 
‘where was it more needful than in that great variance amon 
‘ the Corinthians, which St. Paul so laboured to reconcile ? An 
*‘ whose eye could have found the fittest remedy sooner than he? 
‘ And what could have made the remedy more available than to 
‘have used it speedily? And !astly, what could have been more 
‘necessary than to have written it for our instruction ? 

We must here take leave of Bunsen and episcopacy for the pre- 
sent. There are yet adozen distinct points which we had marked for 
special notice, but it is difficult to enter on them without referring 
to the collateral topics which, as we before observed, our author’s 
philosophizing style suggests. We can hardly quote a pass 
to point out one error, without bringing to notice others we could 
not possibly find room to discuss. Enough has been said, however, 
we trust, to convey an idea both of the object and method of the 
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work. Full of learning, and replete with passages of moral 
beauty, there is much in the io a to attract. Yet are we 
bound to say, that in our humble judgment, this learning is not 
seldom misapplied, and that the bw subject is viewed from 
a false position. The ‘Church of the Future’ is, doubtless, a 
tceeiiil ‘vision to the author’s fancy, but is, after all, a mere 
expedient for the reconciliation of ecclesiastical and civil in- 
terests, on the principle of nationality in both. 


Art. XIL—A Letter on the Present Position of the Education Ques- 
tion. By Epwarp Epwarps, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 34. London: 
1847. 


Or the vexed question we again approach in this paper, the 
tell us, in more than one significant mode, that they have 
eard enough—more than enough. Not a few turn away in 
disgust from any invitation to bestow the slightest further thought 
on the subject. Nevertheless, the topic is one which will force 
itself on the attention of such parties, once and again, during 
some space to come; while as regards English Dissenters, should 
the ground which many of them have taken be retained, there 
is room to fear that what they have seen in connexion with 
this discussion will prove to be only the beginning of the end. 
Before we proceed to point out what this controversy has already 
done in reference to Dissenters, there are a few words of a_per- 
sonal nature, which we wish to submit, in the way of explanation 
and defence, to the candid attention of our readers. 
I, Grave impeachment has been brought against the editor of 
this journal, on the ground of his having joined in opposing the 
recent Minutes of the Privy Council of Education, and in praying 
that the government would leave the education of the people in 
future wholly to themselves ; and of his having since expressed 
his willingness to accept of some new arrangement in favour of 
Nonconformist schools, securing them exemption, wherever such 
exemption is desired, from all state interference with regard to 
the religious instruction which may be given in such schools. 
That the party accused has so done is not denied; but toa sound 
and honest 9 sg in respect to his so doing, there is a short 
series of facts that must be distinctly borne in mind. 
Dr. Vaughan’s objection to the Minutes of Council had respect, 
from first to last, almost exclusively to the one point above men- 
tioned—to the place assigned in those Minutes to the civil 
power as a religious teacher, and that even in respect to the in- 
struction given in Nonconformist schools. That there was really 
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danger of our seeing this great nation become the slave of cabinets 
through the agency of schoolmasters, while each of the said 
schoolmasters Rr be made to depend for two-thirds of his 
bread on the voluntary contributions raised for his support by 
the school-managers of his district—the power of appointing or 
dismissing the master being all the while solely with those func- 
tionaries—this notion, and some others kindred to it, never pre- 
sented themselves to Dr. Vaughan as they seemed to present 
themselves to some of his brethren. Indeed, he wondered often, 
as he read what was written, and listened to what was said, on 
such topics. Not that he did not see many things in this govern- 
ment scheme needing correction and improvement ; but its faults 
in other respects never appeared to him such as to be necessarily 
fatal to it, had not its politico-ecclesiastical character been of a 
complexion to constitute in itself an insuperable objection. 

It will be remembered, that before the Minutes in question 
were brought out, some of the public prints which affected to be 
better informed than their neighbours, stated that the provisions 
of the forthcoming education scheme had been submitted to the 
heads of the Church of England, and had been approved. 
When the Minutes were laid on the table of the Upper House 
by Lord Lansdowne, the prompt and thorough approval of them 
expressed by the Bishop of London and others, was such as to 
warrant the conclusion that the newspaper reports which pre- 
ceded this remarkable exhibition of agreement were by no 
means mere rumour. Appearances certainly seemed to justify 
the impression, that while no sort of conference on this subject 
had taken place with parties who are not of the Church of Eng- 
land, the scruples and wishes of churchmen had been studiously 
consulted. In addition to this, the terms employed by Lord 
Lansdowne on the subject generally, and particularly in reference 
to the great inexpediency of any attempt on the part of the 
government in favour of a scheme of purely secular education, 
all seemed to place it beyond doubt, that these Minutes expressed 
the fixed purpose of the government on the question, and that 
to dissenters the overture virtually made was—this or nothing. 

We may be understood as speaking advisedly when we say, that 
the first feeling of Dr. Vaughan, at this juncture, was to abstain 
from taking further part in a discussion which seemed fated to 
come to no desirable issue. But he saw the condition in which his 
brethren were placed. He saw that if this project were acted upon, 
very few dissenters could be parties to it, and that its operation 
accordingly would be, that of an enormous grievance to the dis- 
senter, oat of a most exclusive and unjust bounty to the esta- 


blished church. He felt, however, that there was not a little to 
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overcome, as he entertained the thought of uniting with some of 
these aggrieved parties in an effort to free themselves from this 
difficulty. He could not conceal from himself that it was a 
difficulty very much of the sort that the course from which he had 
endeavoured in vain to dissuade these persons could hardly fail 
to lead—terms of a bad description being the natural result of a 
determination not to seek terms of any description. He thought, 
also, that he had some _— to complain of a want of generosity, 
and even of justice, on the part of that portion of the dissenting 
press with which he regretted to find himself at issue. These 
opponents, in his view, never seemed to treat the subject as being 
at all a question—a matter having really two sides—but might 
rather be viewed, judging from their manner, as having ruled 
among themselves that infallibility should be presumed for the 
one side, and blunders for the other, and that this distribution of 
wisdom and folly should not be supposed liable to disturbance in 
any instance—no, not even by chance. Instances, indeed, were 
not wanting, apart from such organs of criticism, in which Dr. 
Vaughan, as one of the parties to whom the side of the foolish 
was thus awarded, was assailed with low invective and the basest 
imputations. Then, certain of the said organs, whose pretensions 
in matters of taste and morality should have prompted them to 
meet the scurrilous calumniator with the stern rebuke which, 
upon occasions, they so well know how to assume, in place of so 
doing, patted the gentleman on the back, and issued a virtual pro- 
clamation offering bounty for further assistance even in that 
shape! All this, too, came upon a man whose life during the 
last thirty years has been an unceasing labour to advance the 
interests of evangelical religion in the most openly-avowed con- 
nexion with the principles of congregational nonconformity, and 
came from the hands of parties once numbered among his per- 
sonal friends. Nor was the feeling excited by this sort of pro- 
ceeding the only feeling requiring to be subdued. The con- 
struction to which this contemplated change of ground would be 
liable, on the part of those to whom it would be exceedingly 
displeasing, remained to be considered ; the probable charges of 
unsteadiness, or of something more; and the no less probable 
loss of friendships, to which it would have been unnatural not to 
attach considerable value. 

But all the repugnant feeling experienced, as these circum- 
stances were reviewed or anticipated, was controlled and placed 
in — at that time by Dr. Vaughan, and everything per- 
sonal 
from an enlightened regard, as he thought, to public principle, 
when he joined in the proposed opposition to the Minutes. In 


orgotten, from a feeling of sympathy with his brethren, and | 
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so doing, however, the ground of his proceeding was distinctly 
stated. It was not, he said, that his views relative to the educa- 
tional wants of the country were changed—not that he had ceased 
to think it a legitimate province of government to aid in removing 
2 ge ignorance—but simply, that looking to the men—honour- 
able men and liberal statesmen—from whom this scheme had 
0 ary and to the circumstances in which it had been brought 
‘orth, and seeing at the same time the formidable aspect with 
which it crossed our path as dissenters, he confessed that it did 
appear to him that the time had come in which to relinquish all 
hope of available assistance to the dissenter in this matter, so long 
as the principle and feeling of an opulent and powerful esta- 
blished church remained to be consulted.* In coming to this 
conclusion, there was also room at that time to hope pe non- 
conformists generally would be found opposed to the measure, 
and that their snesnll wifi as thus united, would suffice to turn 
the government from its purpose ; nor did it appear unreasonable 
to expect that those dissenters who had taken an extreme posi- 
tion on the subject, would see the propriety of limiting this joint- 
action in reference to it, to the general—the nonconformist basis, 
proper to us as religious men, and in respect to which men of 
some difference of judgment might be largely united. 

Such, then, were the grounds of Dr. Vaughan’s decision when 
he avowed himself an opponent of the Minutes of Council. All 
these grounds have since failed. 

In the first place, party after party have been assured, by such 
men as Lord Lansdowne, that the alleged secret compact between 
the church and the government in the preparation of these ob- 
noxious Minutes, had no existence ;—that, in fact, as it would 
not have been expedient to consult any of the parties concerned 
without consulting all, it was deemed best, upon the whole, to 
consult none. This statement, moreover, is ee 
facts within the knowledge of the parties connected with our dif- 
ferent Educational Institutions, all of which were left in total igno- 
rance of what was forthcoming, until the publication took place. 


* In the meeting at the Congregational Library, in February last, when Dr. 
Vaughan joined the © the Minutes, expressly to those who 
urged his concurrence in the extreme view of the question taken by many parties 
present, that he could not so do—that present circumstances had compelled him to 
despair of any government aid that would be honourably open to dissenters, but 
that ‘ he coll not pledge himself, that in no case whatever would he reconsider his 


inion.’—( Patriot, March 1.) Indeed, he drew up a resolution, which he read to 
the meeting, and which rested the proposed opposition to the Minutes on the more 
restricted ground stated above; and when the ultra-resolution was put, he abstained 
from dividing the meeting upon it, only on the expressed condition that it shou!d not 
be recorded as passed unanimously. Great regret was expressed by several speakers, 
that he should have gone so far and refuse to go further—but 
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In the second place, it comes after a little while to be known, 

that though the plea of dissenters, so long as they demand that 

the government should do absolutely nothing in this business, is 

not to be listened to, the government does not by any means 

hold itself bound to the Minutes in their present form, espe~- 

cially as regards schools not of the Church of England, but 

would gladly introduce such practicable modifications as might 

tend to remove the conscientious difficulty of parties who profess 

themselves aggrieved. By common usage, we are bound to 

respect such language as sincere, until tested and found to be 

otherwise. Men who must denounce it, untried, as the profession 

of hypocrites, are persons not only beyond the influence of reason, 

but strangers to the poorweeehoon | proprieties which hold decent 

society together. Subsequent events have shown, as we shall 
— see, that this language embraced a removal of the 
great religious difficulty as respects schools not of the Church of 
England. 

hen, as regards the expected unanimity of nonconformists in 
opposition to the government, we know how little of that has 
‘been realized. The opposition was left ere long almost exclu- 
sively to the Congregational and Baptist denominations, even 
these, bodies being much divided ; while the manner in which the 
struggle was conducted by this comparatively small minority in 
the general community was such, that men, not of extreme views, 
were committed, at every step, to opinions far from being their 
own, and on presuming to give any free expression to their own 
thoughts, experienced in some instances, the sort of reception to 
which no man of correct feeling would be readily tempted to 
expose himself a second time. Ee the wake of all this followed 
the decision of the House of Commons. 

Here, then, were the new circumstances of the question. So 
far as the decision of parliament, and, through that medium, of 
the nation, is concerned, the die is cast—the point is settled, 
that in future popular education in Britain is to be in the main 
the work of joint action between the governing and the governed 
—between the state and the people. Men who have committed 
themselves thoroughly against all government agency in this 
work, may not be at liberty to look anew at the question even in 
these new circumstances; but this is not the condition of Dr. 
Vaughan, nor of the many who think with him. The objection 
felt by him and others, as to the power left to the managers of 
Church of a schools to make their religious teaching com- 
pulsory, is fe 

things, the question not unnaturally arises—whether it would 
not be the wisest—the most humane and patriotic course, to 


t as strongly as ever; but in this new state of ° 
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avail ourselves of the willingness of the government to provide 
that our own principles shall be respected in our own schools— 
retaining our right as Englishmen to do our utmost to bring the 
practice of other communities, in common with our own, into the 
nearest possible agreement with the great principles of civil and 
religious freedom? Dr. Vaughan regards this more moderate 
course as the path of duty in the new condition of the question. 
This is the front of his offending. Circumstances which seemed 
to justify his hostility to the Minutes as a whole, six months since, 
have passed away; and very different circumstances, which, as 
he thinks, equally warrant his present conduct, have been called 
forth by the intervening time. <a seeneaner wi apart from which, 
the ground which he took from the first would not have been 
deserted, no, not for an hour, have been proved to be miscon- 
ceptions; and he has returned vienemnll) to the point from 
which he had been for awhile withdrawn, partly by false appear- 
ances, and partly by expectations which have not been realized. 

As regards al ahah not of the Church of England, the main 
thing which he has from the first sought, is, in his judgment, 
conceded. His chief complaint now is, that the schools con- 
nected with the established church have not been at once placed 
on a footing, as regards religious teaching, equally free and en- 
lightened ; and the only point on which his view of the entire 
question has undergone the slightest change is, that he no longer 
insists on the correction of this still remaining error, in respect 
to schools of the Church of England, as the indispensable condi- 
tion of accepting the overtures of the government in favour of 
other schools. 

It may appear impossible to some persons, that further re- 
flection, and change of circumstances, should contribute honestly 
to bring about even this degree of change in opinion. It may be 
the judgment of such persons, that when the manner of bringing 
forth these Minutes of Council ceased to bear the appearance of 
gross partiality, and was shown to have been strictly impartial, 
the opinion formed in regard to the council and its scheme under 
the former appearances, ought not to have been submitted to the 
slightest modification in obedience to this later evidence. When, 
also, the apparent purpose of the government to insist on an in- 
terference with religious teaching even in nonconformist schools 
is given up, and the council is content to limit its oversight of 
such schools purely to the general instruction, it may be said of 
this second A ones in the position of the government, that it 


ought not to lead to any degree of change on the part of those 
who had set themselves in opposition to it—no, not in the case 
of those who had become its opponents mainly because it had 
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taken that position as to religious teaching, which now, as regards 
nonconformist schools, it is prepared wholly to abandon. It may 
be, moreover, that the course which was deemed the path of wis- 
dom when there was a prospect of inducing the government to 
give up this scheme altogether, must be no less wise when all 
such hope has proved vain; and that parties whose principles are 
in favour of a state-aided education, ought not to endeavour to 
render the system devised as little mischievous and as highly 
beneficial as possible, even when they see the introduction 
of it to be unavoidable. It may be, likewise, that when 
men of extreme opinions on this question tell you, partly in 
words, but still more by their conduct, that the only condition 
of your acting with them is, that you shall stand publicly com- 
mitted to those opinions, and that no very patient hearing 
must be expected if you presume to express dissent from such 
opinions,—it may be, that men who have joined such a confede- 
ration, however much in the hope of more sober and considerate 
treatment, should be held as bound to continue their adhesion to 
it, or lay their account with being branded as changelings and 
traitors. All this may be said to be the strict casuistry and 
common sense of the case in these instances; but if so, we can 
only confess our utter inability to concur in any such judgment. 
We are old-fashioned enough to think, that there is more virtue 
in honesty than in obstinacy—in daring to be just, even at the 
cost of being charged by passionate or silly people with fickleness, 
or with worse things, than in adhering to the same course in 
altered circumstances, at the cost of ingenuousness, gratitude, self- 
respect, and some other moral accompaniments which good men 
have generally been concerned not to dispense with. 

Il. But as regards the more conciliatory spirit on this question 
ascribed to the government—it will perhaps be said, that the sup- 
posed concession in the New Minute is a concession in appearance 
only, that in its operation, as explained by Lord Lansdowne and 
others, it removes no evil, but, in fact, even in respect to this 
affair of religious teaching, would place our schools in a worse 

ition than before. Our own view as to the design of this 

inute, and that which we doubt not will prove to be the view of 
the Committee of Privy Council respecting it is, that it is meant 
to remove the one point of interference with regard to religious 
teaching, in reference to schools not of the Church of England, 
which the former Minutes embraced, so as to leave all schools of 
that class, where the managers desire such exemption, strictly 
free in this particular. In other words, we regard it as intended 
to secure to all religious denominations not of the Church of 
England, who object on religious grounds to make any report 
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concerning the religious instruction which may be given in their 
schools, precisely the same aid from the government without such 
reports, as is extended to Church of England schools where such 
reports are made. We believe that dissenters, or any considerable 
number of them, have only to say that this is the light in which 
they wish the Minute to be viewed, and in which alone they could 
avail themselves of it, and it will be thus interpreted and acted 
upon. Our mn for saying this arises irresistibly, to our 
own mind, from the facts of the case, seeing that it is only as thus 
viewed that the Minute could at all meet the difficulty intended 
to be met. That in the schools to which it is meant to apply, 
the general instruction will be ordinarily supplemented, in some 
mode or other, with religious instruction, and that the sacred 
Scriptures, in the authorized version, will be daily read in them, 
may be confidently expected; but as regards the cognizance of 
government, that will have respect to the general instruction, and 
not at all to the religious. However much Lord Lansdowne or 
others may deem it expedient to fence this Minute about, so as 
to save it from being too great a shock to the jealousy of high 
churchmen on the one hand, and so as not to be — by it to 
assist schools which might teach irreligion and dissoluteness on 
the other, we cannot bring ourselves to think, that, as applied to 
the religious denominations of this country, it is designed to bear 
any ather interpretation than we have now given to it. Toexact 
from these parties any formal or virtual pledge that the teaching 
in their schools shall be religious, or even that the Scriptures 
shall be daily read in them, would be a more direct and a much 
larger tren fee with religious instruction in such schools than 
was attempted in the former Minutes. It is difficult to bri 

statesmen to understand our great principle—the principle which 
requires that our religious acts should be acts of obedience to the 
immediate authority of God, and not acts performed in any case 
at the bidding of the civil power—difficult to bring them to see, 
that to admit the right of the magistrate to command even so 
simple a piece of service as the daily reading of the Scriptures, 


' would be to admit magistracy as a religious authority, and as an 


authority which might then be consistently extended to other 
religious services literally without number. We think, however, 
that before the next parliamentary vote for education shall be 
taken, this principle will be sufficiently understood to secure for 
the New Minute the liberal construction we have ventured to 
put upon it; and if thus interpreted, it will be, in our honest 
judgment, a valuable concession, honourable to the men from 
whom it proceeds, and such as should be received with gratitude 
by the parties for whose benefit it is intended. If, this, however, 
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be not its purport, and if, after all, it is to be so clogged as to 
throw us back upon our old dilemma—viz., to take the money and 
lose our consistency, or to reject it and lose our schools, then, we 
say, the government which could persist—as in very wantonness 
—in the infliction of so mighty a grievance upon dissenters, would 
richly deserve, not merely their hostility, but their execration. 
It is true, Lord John Russell has described the objection which 
this Minute is intended to obviate, as a ‘ refined’ objection ; and, 
no doubt, the objections which make any of us nonconformists, 
are all, in his lordship’s view, refined objections. This, in our 
humble judgment, is the weak point in his lordship’s statesman- 
ship—the want of a distinct and sufficient apprehension of the 
ound on which protestant nonconformity rests. His lordship 
nows, however, that the drift of this Minute is special, intended 
to meet a special case, and that it is far enough from settling the 
education question, considered in its proper relation—its relation, 
not to religious bodies, but to the general community as such. 
We see nothing in any of these Minutes but preliminaries to that 
coming issue.* 

III. Great complaint has been made about certain real or sup- 
posed communications with the government, relative to the ob 
taining of this Minute. It is within our knowledge, that soon after 
the close of the conference at Crosby Hall’and of the debates in 

liament on this question, some half-dozen public-spirited men, 
in different parts of the country, became possessed with the idea 
that something to the effect of this Minute would do much to- 
wards removing what was with them, and, as they had reason to 
know, with many besides, the chief difficulty. These persons 
gave expression to their views, independently of each other, some 
of them through the press, and others in communications to in- 
fluential persons. But to what could such communications amount, 
even supposing them to have been made to members of the com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, or to the Prime Minister himself? 
To just so much as we find stated in the Manchester Resolutions 


* *T am disposed to think, if the state comes forward where there is manifest need, 
and where corresponding exertion is made to meet it—if it supplies the most useful 
methods and the best apparatus at its command, then, in addition to what it does 
itself, it is more likely to arouse and to guide voluntary effort—more likely to act 
in the way of stimulus and suggestion—than if it left voluntary agency to its un- 
assisted and uncontrasted energies. J am assuming that we cannot attain that which 
I should myself prefer,—that is, schools to which all should resort, and by which all should 
be benefited in common, without distinction of sect or worship ; to attain which desirable 
end I am ready, as I have stated to all the audiences I have addressed on the subject, 
to forego the giving of any special religious instruction in connexion with the routine 
business of the school, and to leave that to their own pastors, to their own parents, to the 
Sunday school, to their own sanctuaries, and to the no less precious altar of the family 
hearth.’—Speech of Lord Morpeth, at Wakefield, in August last. 
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—viz., the expression of an opinion, that while there were 
‘ many’ dissenters to whom even such an arrangement ‘ would not 
‘ be acceptable, there were also many to whom it would be the removal 
‘ of a conscientious difficulty.’ The man who should have gone 
beyond this—who should have stated anything more definite than 
this, would not only have proceeded without warrant, but in the 
very attempt must have rendered his opinion valueless. We 
feel confident that whatever communications may have been 
made on this subject, they were not only made as the mere ex- 
ressions of opinion, but that they never passed beyond these 
imits. And we must now ask—Has the time of day indeed ar- 
rived, in which it must cease to be the right of an Englishman 
to give expression to his personal opinion, on any public ques- 
tion, in any quarter where he may have reason to think the public 
interest would be served by his so doing? Must he not dare to 
give utterance to his thought about such matters, leaving that 
thought to pass for just as much or as little as it may be worth, 
except in such mode and such connexions as this new censor- 
ship over private speech and private communication may choose 
to take under its sanction? Do these gentlemen really mean to 
give confirmation to the most bitter charge ever urged against 
those popular principles which they profess to hold in such high 
esteem—the charge, that of all tyrants your tyrant democrat is 
in his nature the most essentially tyrannical—a fanatic in the 
school of oppression, and therefore of all oppressors the most piti- 
less and unsparing? But for the germ of the most thorough in- 
quisitorial regime’ which is involved in it, the attempt to set up 
this sort of proscription would be simply ridiculous. To protest 
against it iz limine is the duty of every man who knows what 
freedom really means. 
Of the meeting in Manchester in the Law Rooms, in May last, 
concerning which so much has been said among dissenters, the 
overnment had not any knowledge, could not have had any 
nowledge, either of the meeting or of the resolutions which were 
passed there, until both were made public through the news- 
papers; and if asingle line was written to give to that meeting a 
grain of importance beyond what might be seen upon its surface, 
such writing is no matter of ourknowledge. What the influence 
of that meeting —_ have been as regards the subsequent appear- 
ance of this New Minute we do not know; but of this we feel as- 
sured, that if among the several parties who concerned them- 
selves, and, for the most part, independently of each other, to pro- 
cure that Minute, there _ any one man to whom a larger share 
of the result attaches than to the rest, that man will be found 
quite ready to take this special responsibility upon him. That 
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the government should have taken the course they have done, on 
such grounds as appear to have come before them, is tolerable 
evidence of their willingness to do much towards meeting the 
objections of dissenters if placed before them so as to admit of being 
’ dealt with ; and is enough, moreover, to suggest how much more 
might have been accomplished, if, as dissenters, we had been wise 
enough to have employed ourselves in stipulating for honourable 
terms, instead of presenting that front of indiscriminate opposi- 
tion which many were so anxious to sustain. 

If it be true that there are many to whom this New Minute is 
no more acceptable than the previous Minutes, we see not that 
any harm has been done to such persons. They are simply as 
they were. But if there are many, as we doubt not there are, to 
whom, in the sense in which we understand it, this rule of pro- 
ceeding would be the removal of a conscientious difficulty—are 
these persons to be interdicted from seeking what to them would 
be release from a grievance, because what would be such release 
to themselves would not be so estimated by some other persons ? 
It is not to be conceived that more than this should have been in- 
cluded in the offence committed by the parties who are supposed 
to have procured this embryo regulation. These persons have felt 
certain rule as a grievance; they have prayed that something 
might be done to induce the representatives of the people of 
England, when they next come to a vote on Education, to abolish this 
rule—that all persons, whether many or few, who feel this _ 
to be a grievance, might be released from it ; and for this it woul 
seem, these petitioners are to, be sent to the bowstring! 

.. That our description of the intolerant and harsh spirit which 
some men have brought to this controversy may not seem to be 
overcharged, we may just remind our readers of the attempt which 
has been made by certain rhetoricians to fix the nickname of the 
‘ Gehazis’ of dissent on all parties disposed to avail themselves of 
this New Minute, and of course with special emphasis on the men 
who are supposed to have busied themselves in obtaining it. 
Now, Gehazi was a kar—he stated what he knew to be false, and 
with the intention of producing a false impression. He was, fur- 
thermore, an impious man, for he not only knew the state- 
ment which he made to Naaman to be a false statement, but he 
knew it to be contrary to the special will of God in the matter to 
which it referred, as that will had been clearly indicated by the 
conduct of the prophet Elijah. Then, this Gehazi was a flagrantly 
selfish man—these acts of falsehood and impiety being perpetrated 
purely with a view to his private advantage. Now, the dissenters 
who agree to accept aid under this new regulation, say, in effect, to 
the government—‘ If you will aid us to the extent of one-third, 
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‘ we will engage, from our own means, to provide the remaini 
‘ two-thirds towards the support of a public school, the gene 
‘ advantages of which shall be thrown open to the community at 
‘large, in the district where we reside. We will not only con- 
‘ tribute the two-thirds from our substance, but, what to many of 
‘us will be a much more costly contribution, we will give our 
‘time and thought to the management of this school, that it may 
‘be made to answer the purpose for which it is designed. For 
‘the aid which we may receive from the general community 
‘ through you, we engage to make this return to that community, 
‘ free y at every appendage of sectarianism—our religious in- 
‘ struction, if a part of our school routine at all, being a matter kept 
‘ distinct,and left optional.’ Nevertheless, the men, the language of 
whose conduct is honestly to this effect, are denounced, because of 
this conduct, as Gehazis—classed with the liar, the impious, and 
the selfish! Such is the candour, in this debate, with which one 
Christian can treat his brother Christian ; and, strange to say, with 
which one Christian pastor can treat his brother Christian pastor! 
The common talk about the impossibility of separating, in the 
manner proposed, between the general and the reli ious teaching 
in our schools, has always appeared to us singularly incoherent. 
Show us how you would separate between the church and the state 
in this country or any other; and we will engage to show you 
how you may separate between the secular and the religious in 
school instruction. Demonstrate that the religious and the 
secular cannot be separated in your school, and you thereby de- 
monstrate that the x ey and state, which are made up of these 
two things, cannot be separated. The end of government is to 
dispose men to do justly towards each other, and to insist that it 
cannot do this without basing its maxims of civil justice on the 
distinctive doctrines of Revelation, is clearly to assert that every 
government should be Erastian—i. e., the closest possible union 
of church and state, with the state as the master! 'That a church- 
man should say that even the ethics inseparable from the function 
of magistracy ought not to be inculcated in our schools, except 
as based on the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, is perfectly 
consistent, inasmuch as he contends that your civil magistrate 
should be a Christian theologian :—but that a dissenter, opposed 
to the union of church and state, should reason thus, is to us very 
marvellous—seeing that this man contends that the magistrate 
— to be a terror to evil doers and a praise to those who do 
well, ought to enforce that men do to others as they would that 
others should do to them, and that he should fulfil this great 
moral mission without the churchman’s mixture of the theologian 
and the magistrate in the same person. It is not our view, ac- 
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cordingly, but that of our brethren, with whom we are compelled 
to be at issue on this question, that leads back to the church 
establishment doctrine. It must, from this clear showing, be our 
own fault—our pure want of will—if those things are not kept 
separate in our schools, which we say may be very easily 
kept separate, and should be always kept separate elsewhere. 
Did we view the connexion between moral and theological 
teaching, as some dissenters profess to view it, we should feel 
compelled, by fair logical sequence, to become churchmen— 
Erastian churchmen! The very basis of our nonconformity 
would have passed away—for we should deem it infinitely pre- 
_ferable that the magistrate should be both theologian and moralist, 
than that he should be neither—for that would be to say, that 
civil government should not exist at all, and that society itself 
should be declared an impossibility. The great difference be- 
tween the design of civil government and the design of religion 
is, that the latter embraces more of human duty than the former, 
and that up to the point where the design of both is the same, 
the means proper to be employed are different, the means of the 
one being mainly coercive, those of the other being strictly moral. 
After all that has been written during this controversy, the maxim 
with which we began it remains, in our judgment, wholly un- 
touched—viz., ‘ that government May be a moral teacher, to the ex- 
tent in which it must be a moral administrator, 
We do not of course mean to deny that the dest—and, in fact, 
the only complete education would be that which bases moral les- 
sons on Christian principles; but we are now speaking of the re- 
striction in this respect which is possible, and which may become 
highly expedient, for the sake\gt a comprehensive scheme and a 
— good. But in accordance with the above reasoning, we 
© not scruple to say, that it may be the duty of government to 
become even a teacher of religion, within certain limits. A 
government—a state—an organization existing for the purpose of 
enacting laws and enforcing them, premene through all its 
stages, on the assumption that the relations in which men stand 
to each other suppose a moral law—a moral law which it belongs 
to civil government to ascertain and apply ; that this law further 
supposes a law-maker; and that this law-maker is the supreme 
moral Governor. Thus far, every civil government may be said to 
embody a confession of faith—of faith in a divine existence, and 
in the reality and rectitude of a divine government. Our own 
government, with its legislative and administrative functions—our 
state—would be all this, if the church were separated from it, and 
if Christianity itself ceased to exist. We do not intend to say 
that even then our government would be doing what became it, 
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by attempting to enforce direct religious duties—duties having 
immediate reference to the Divine Being; but we do say, that it 
would be quite within its province to appeal to those general 
sanctions presumed to belong to the divine government, in enforc- 
ing many of those outward performances of duty which man owes to 
man. Indeed, the more closely we look into this subject, the more 
we are convinced that both the old and the new opinions of dis- 
senters concerning it need to be again thoroughly canvassed—for 
sure we are, that the plea for a separation of church and state 
which leaves the state without any moral basis, and virtuall 
dooms it to extinction, can never be a sound one. Men will 
naturally say—better far that the church and state should be 
united, than that human nature should be reduced to the condition 
of possessing neither. 

hat we mean to say by all this is—that what the civil 
government is in itself, that it may become as a teacher—in other 
words, that all the morality, and all the elementary religious truth, 
that are essential to its nature, may be taught by it. We say, may 
be taught by it—we do not say that it must teach these things, 
but only, that in the case of serious failure as to the teaching of 
them on the part of those to whom that duty primarily or more 
nearly belongs, a government may, without at all departing from 
its legitimate functions, come in and supply, or aid to supply, this 
lack of service. We do not regard government as instituted to 
do this work, as it is instituted to do some other things, but we 
are satisfied that it is in its proper vocation when it says to society 
—This work you must do, or we must ourselves come in and see 
to the doing of it.* 

That views to this effect will be the ultimate views of Congre- 
gationalists themselves, and that the steps recently taken in a 
contrary direction are steps to be retraced, is a conclusion to 
which we feel bound as strongly as we are to the belief that 
there is nothing in congregationalism at variance with the essen- 
tial laws of society, that it is destined to progression—in a word, 


* We of course know it to be said, that to accept aid from government for schools 
in which religion will be taught, would be to accept government money in aid of re- 
ligious teaching, and to shut ourselves out from all consistent opposition to the prin- 
ciple of a state-paid priesthood. Dissenters to whom the matter appears in this light, 
could not of course accept consistently of the proposed aid. But to us there is no 
soundness in the objection—if the religious instruction be kept distinct, and left op- 
tional. The money which comes from the community in such case, is more than re- 
turned to it again in the general instruction which is thus thrown open to it, free from 
all sectarian appendage; while the very condition on which the money is received, 
recognising as it does the right of the state to inspect the general instruction of the 
school, but denying its right to interfere in the slightest degree with its religious teach- 
ing, is a practical avowal, rather that a virtual abandonment, of our great dissenting 
principle. Our ground, therefore, is not gone—it is firmer than ever beneath our feet. 
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that it is scriptural. For it is natural to ask—Who has commis- 
sioned our religious denominations to become the teachers of the 
young of this nation in respect to such secular matters as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, &c.? How does it come to pass that these 
urely civil things should be adjudged as belonging to me, ae 
Seahio-ate churches, more than to the civil government? Is 
there not a great deal of the old priestism lying under all this? 
Truly, we think so; and unless our religious denominations can so 
far cast off this antiquated pretension, as to hold out a good general 
education to the community, free from all sectarian admixtures, 
the government—Whig, Tory, or Radical, or, it may be, a con- 
junction of them all—will come in, in its season, and will do 
the needed work in their stead. Our only chance of precluding 
this intervention is, by keeping the instruction proper to men as 
citizens, and that proper to them as Christians, distinct, and by 
supplying the former on as large a scale as possible. 
hose persons who, at the recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union, in Yorkshire, voted in favour of the Resolutions 
there passed on this subject, say they cannot accept this Supple- 
mentary Minute, because ‘concurrence in it, on the part of dis- 
‘ senters, would naturally produce the impression on the public 
* mind, that they only sought a decent pretext for availing them- 
‘ selves of the government money.’ But if what people think or 
say of us is to i at all a matter of consideration, the question 
in this view of it also has two sides. For instance: the established 
church has been slow in following our example as ‘teachers of 
youth; but of late years that church has greatly surpassed us as 
an educator, at least as regards common day-schools ; and in as far 
as she surpasses us in work and expenditure, she will surpass 
us—justly surpass us—in her claims on this new government 
fund. Now the public say that we know this, and that it is 
jealousy in the prospect of seeing the advantages of this scheme 
preponderate so largely on the side of the established church, 
that has prompted us to do our utmost to crush it altogether. 
They describe our conduct as that of men who are prepared to 
sacrifice their patriotism to their sectarianism—to count even the 
elevation of the people atrivial thing compared with the indul- 
gence of spleen against a powerful rival. But had dissenters, in- 
stead of taking their present position, taken such ground as in 
effect to say to iain: e see that the larger share of the 
advantage of this scheme will naturally fall to you, as the result 
of your own larger effort; but while we mean to denounce 
—to denounce as long as it. shall exist—the compulsory reli- 
gious teaching in your schools, and while we claim that the dis- 
tinction between things civil and things’ religious shall be duly 
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recognised in our own schools, we are willing to work side by 
side with you on this ground for the good of our common 
country, waiving not a few lesser points of difficulty from a 
regard to that great object. Conduct which should speak to 
this effect would, we think, be understood by the nation, and 
be attributed to magnanimity and patriotism, and not to merce- 
nariness or bigotry. 

How the lamented Dr. Chalmers would have met this case we 
learn from the following paragraphs, which express his ‘ dying 
thoughts’ in reference to it :— 


‘It were the best state of things, that we had a Parliament suffi- 
ciently theological to discriminate between the right and the wrong in 
religion, and to encourage or endow accordingly. But failing this, it 
seems to us the next best thing, that in any public measure for help- 
ing on the education of the people, government were to abstain from 
introducing the element of religion at all into their part of the scheme, 
and this, not because they held the matter to be insignificant,—the con- 
trary might be strongly expressed in the preamble of their act,—but on 
the ground that, in the present divided state of the Christian world, 
they would take no cognizance of, just because they would attempt no 
control over, the religion of applicants for aid—leaving this matter 
entire to the parties who had to do with the erection and management 
of the schools which they had been called upon to assist. A grant by 
the state upon this footing, might be regarded as being appropriately and 
exclusively the expression of their value for a good secular education. 

‘The confinement, for the time being, of any government measure 
for schools to this object we hold to be an imputation, not so much on 
the present state of our legislature, as on the present state of the 
Christian world, now broken up into sects and parties innumerable, 
and seemingly incapable of any effort for so healing these wretched 
divisions, as to present the rulers of our country with aught like such 
a clear and unequivocal majority in favour of what is good and true. 
as might at once determine them to fix upon and to espouse it. 

‘It is this which has encompassed the government with difficulties, 
from which we can see no other method of extrication than the one 
which we have ventured to suggest. And as there seems no reason 
why, because of these unresolved differences, a public measure for the 
health of all—for the recreation of all—for the economic advance- 
ment of all—should be held in abeyance, there seems as little reason 
why, because of these differences, a public measure for raising the 
general intelligence of all should be held in abeyance. Let the men, 
therefore, of all churches and all denominations, alike hail such a 
measure, whether as carried into effect by a good edueation in letters 
or in any of the sciences; and, meanwhile, in these very seminaries, 
let that education in religion which the legislature abstains from pro- 
viding for, be provided for as freely and amply as they will by those 
who have undertaken the charge of them.’ 
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IV. In adverting to what this question has done, our thoughts 

will be restricted to what it has done in reference to dissenters— 

and even here we shall be brief. It has brought upon us two 

evils—it has divided us among ourselves; and it has caused us to 

take a position of antagonism towards society generally, in a 

degree which has not been known in our recent history. 

1. It is in vain that persons opposed to all treaty with the 

government in favour of popular education, use strong language, 

and pass strong resolutions, as if determined to awe, if not to 

force, the malcontents to unity. Men may allow themselves to 

be silenced by such means in some connexions, without being at 

all convinced of their supposed errors. Indeed, their opinions 

are likely to be retained only the more tenaciously, the more 

they see them to be opinions doomed to ill usage. We doubt 

much if there will be a single county union of Congregationalists 

in England that will not present considerable difference of judg- 

ment in reference to this question; and the.same difference, we 

feel assured, will have its place more or less in all our churches 

and congregations, very few of our school committees being 
without a stronger or a weaker admixture of it. What the effect 

of this state of things may be, extending, as it will do, over the 

length and breadth of the kingdom, it is easy in part to con- 
jecture. Already parties are found promising their school sub- 
scriptions only on condition that government aid be not accepted ; 
others, on condition only that it be accepted. These proceedings 
bespeak the sharpness of the present feeling, and if they become 
common, their tendency must be to do something more than 
merely perpetuate the existing asperities. Men who differ 
keenly on this subject, will be in danger of becoming indisposed to cor- 
dial co-operation in relation to any other. These mischiefs will 
ensue on a still larger scale, if the tone of harsh and injurious 
reflection indulged at many of our public meetings, and by some 
portions of our public press, is to be continued. Our churches 
are Independent churches, and our ministers are Independent 
ministers; and they will each take their own course, unimpeded 
by the doings of any of those confederations among us which 
are often regarded as expressing the general opinion without 
really doing so. By one method only can the sea of strife which 
is likely to proceed from this source be turned aside, and the 
evils which it may inflict be prevented—viz., by our bringing 
dispassionateness and magnanimity enough to our public pro- 
ceedings to allow of this question being an open question—-a 
question on the ground of which no man Shall be suffered to cast 
reproach on another without rebuke ; and in regard to which, so 
far as relates to the separate action of our churches and school 
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committees, the minority shall be understood as willing to co- 
operate with the majority. Jf we must despair of coming to some 
understanding of this nature, then we must despair of peace. 
2. On the position of antagonism with regard to general society 
which we have taken, much might be said. We shall content our- 
selves with a reference to the fact, and to the method by which we 
conceive its evils may be in some degree neutralized and counter- 
acted. Who are the adherents of the government on this ques- 
tion? Churchmen in England and Scotland; Free churchmen 
and Methodists in both countries ; the bulk of the Dissenters north 
of the Tweed, and a considerable number south of it; together 
with the whole body of British Catholics ;—all our great political 
rties, moreover,—Tories, Whigs, Radicals, and the Chartist and 
orking classes ;—all these may be said to be united in the ap- 
proval of some wise and equitable application of the principle of 
state aid in favour of popular education. But the language ad- 
dressed to all these parties, by that portion of the English dissen- 
ters who are opposed to all state action in this matter, appears to us 
to be in substance this :—‘ It may be very true that you are all 
‘ convinced that it would be for the good of these nations—good 
‘for them physically, morally, religiously—that some scheme of 
‘ this sort should be realized, but we are not ourselves of that judg- 
‘ment; and inasmuch as we are not, and your principles in this 
‘relation are not ours, we call on you to forego your own judg- 
‘ment, however weighty you may deem it, in deference to ours. 
‘ Nor will it avail anything for the government to take up the lan- 
‘ guage of conciliation, nor that it shall act with the greatest degree 
‘ of conciliation possible—we shall not allow our +s to accept 
‘of any sort of aid from that quarter, and we therefore call on 
‘ the government, and we call on you—each and all of you—to 
‘ abstain from all further thoughts concerning any project of this 
‘nature.’ But the majority in this case have not listened to this 
appeal on the part of the minority; the result is war; and the 
sition of the English dissenters, in the sight of the country, 
hee become that of a people whose hand is raised against every 
man, and who have every man’s hand raised against them. By 
no previous question have we been so severed from all other 
religious bodies, or so completely shut out from obtaining even a 
hearing for our cause beyond our own narrow enclosure. This 
is the position of affairs we predicted as probable more than twelve 
months since, and against which our most earnest caution was 
directed. If to bear their testimony, thus isolated and alone, in 
favour of some noble outcast truth, were the course imposed 
on dissenters by their principles, then we should say, let the 
testimony be borne, and as to consequences, be they what 
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they may, let them come. But this great disruption between 
ourselves and our common country—for it amounts to nothing 
less—has not come from our principles, but from our want of 
such an understanding of those principles as might have placed 
us in ssion of our full Christian liberty. By what means 
our religious voluntaryism is to become mighty in this realm, so 
as to curb the arm of Lambeth or Canterbury, when we have 
been at so much pains to cut ourselves off from all the sources 
whence accession of strength may be derived, is a question quite 
beyond our power to answer. It seems to have been forgotten, 
that having cast off all the parties of the state—yea, flung the 
a of defiance in nearly every form at them all—there 
could be nothing but social vacuity left—vacuity, or the set- 
tled hostility of the confederacies whom we had thus denounced 
and bidden to their worst. Our own conviction for many a year 
has been, that English dissent has suffered greatly from being so 
much collapsed upon itself; and that few things would wom a 
more to its interests than effort to remove the partitions sepa- 
rating us so much from general society, and to multiply points of 
— rather than points of repugnance in that quarter. We 
complain of our isolation and neglect, and we court the very griev- 
ance we deplore. 

If the government had continued to present itself as adhering 
to that partial and unbending course which it seemed in the 
early stages of this question to have adopted, our uncompromis- 
ing opposition might have received large aid from enlightened 
and sound-hearted men throughout the kingdom. But in the 
absence of aggression on the part of the government or the 
church, of a degree sufficiently marked to enlist the ay ay of 
the nation again in our favour—for at present we have lost that 
a only hope is, in bringing a greater earnestness 

an ever to what should be felt at all times as our great mission 
—our effort to diffuse an intelligent and deep piety among our 
people, and by their means over a larger surface. N cap ge 
will never be widely propagated as a system of mere pe 
_ it is ever to become greatly more prevalent and powerful than at 
present in this country, it must be by its becoming greatly more 
than at present a system of piety. We covet not men as dis- 
senters who become such under any influence below that of de- 
vout Christian conviction. Men with whom dissent is only a 
section of their general politics commonly do us more harm than 


We must regret the necessity of the extended personal allusion 
in the early part of this article; but the party accused felt it to 
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be due to himself that some such statement should be deposited 
in these pages; and here he is content it should be left to 
be judged of by all impartial men, either now, or when the pre- 
sent excitement shall have passed away, along with the many 
which have preceded it. Dr. Vaughan, in the language of Milton, 
has claimed, ‘above all other liberty, the liberty to know, to 
utter, and to e freely, according to conscience :’ and no 
thanks to some of his assailants, if the punishment of his presump- 
tion in so doing be not as heavy a moral and social injury as it 
may be practicable to inflict on him. The attempt to convey 
this infliction may be clothed in what is meant to be soft and 
quiet speech, or in coarser and louder phrase—but in either 
mode there is no mistaking the intention. Whatever the sup- 
mp delinquent may have thought of these proceedings, he 

as not been moved from his purpose by them. In taking the 
side he has done on education, he has looked to the untaught 
poor of this great empire, and has wished to do them good; and 
to the evil likely to come on dissenters, should they pursue the 
course which many of them have taken, and he has wished to 
prevent that evil. In reviewing the past, he has nothing to 
which to apologize. He cannot regret that 
he has spoken freely and to the full on this subject, unawed by 
the probable frowns of politicians at one time, or of misguided 
brethren, as he deemed them, at another. He is ha py in the 
consciousness that neither fear nor favour has swayed him in this 
business. The majority of the contributors to this journal think 
substantially with its editor on this question ; and the same may 
be said of the parties who aided most materially in giving it ex- 
istence. This opinion we knew to be the type of a considerable 
extent of opinion elsewhere: and we resolved that it should have 
utterance, and that, on whatever side the majority might ultimately 
be found, fair-play should not be thrust to the w Time and 
circumstances will bring many who have been at issue in this 
debate to see more alike, and we are willing to wait until such 
influences shall have accomplished their appointed result. There 
are occasions when Christian principle and good sense work the 
best by being left to do their office in their season. 
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Fine Arts. 16. Sprague’s Discourse on Chalmers. 
1. The New Houses of Parliament. 17. Translation of Luther’s Hymns. 
2. The Bottle. By George Cruikshank. 18. Free Church Cheap Publications. 
3. Windsor Castle. 19. Fitzgerald’s Sermons. 
Books. 20. Starkey’s Theorie. 
4. Home Influence. 21. The Life of Mohammed. 
5. James’s Earnest Ministry. 22. The Bible not of Man. 
6. The Sunday School—Prize Essay. 23. Gell’s Spiritualism. 
7. Peace—permanent and universal. 24. Fairbairn’s Typology—the Mosaic Dis- 
8. Ireland Sixty Years Ago. pensation. 
9. The Power of the Press. 25. Walsh’s Irish Popular Songs. 
10. Baker’s Bible Characters. 26. Alexander’s Memoir of J. J. Gurney. 
11. The Fairchild Family—Part IIT. 27. Wood’s Example of Christ. 
12. Cheever’s Wanderings. 28. Wardlaw’s Headship of Christ. 
13. Cobbin’s Bible Remembrances. 29. Blackburn’s Funeral Discourse. 
14. Memoir of M‘Kean. 30. Merle D’Aubigne’s Cromwell. 
15. The Rock of Israel. 31. Willm’s Education of the People. 


I. The New Houses of Parliament. 


The Commissioners selected for the proper application of the Arts to the 
adornment of her Majesty’s Palace at Rassicte, have just issued another 
folio, which, like the Six Reports that have preceded it, contains more of 
a 2 arrangements for the future, than statements of work done. Still 
we learn from it of Statues of Hampden, Clarendon, and Falkland, progressing 
satisfactorily ; and of Models commissioned, at a cost of 2700/., of the Magna 
Charta Barons and Prelates, to fill the vacant niches in the House of Lords. 
Nine sculptors have been selected for this portion of the decorations, some of 
them as yet hardly known to fame. The Commissioners have taken advantage, 
we presume, of the somewhat secondary nature of these sculptural adjuncts to 
the already gorgeous House of Lords, to give to some of our less known and 
provincial artists an opportunity of showing what they are capable of. 

The portion of this Report, however, which esses the most general 
interest, is the return of a Snb-Committee, which ope se been approved and 
adopted by the Commissioners. It may therefore be regarded as a complete 
embodyment of the general scheme to be committed to British Artists, for 
speedy execution within the legislative palace of the nation. We have not 
room for a detailed examination of its largely varied contents, including alle- 
gorical figures and subjects; patron saints; traditions and legendary fables, 
as well as historical subjects, from nearly every period of authentic history. 
The following list of subjects intended for the Peers and Commons’ Corridors, 
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will interest most of our readers as the proposed illustrations of the two Great 
Revolutions :—‘ Charles I. erecting his Standard at Nottingham.’—‘ Basing 
House defended by the Cavaliers against the Parliamentary Army.’—‘ The 
Expulsion of the Fellows of a College at Oxford for refusing to sign the 
Covenant.’—‘ The Burial of Charles I.’—‘ Speaker Lenthal asserting the Privi- 
leges of the Commons against Charles I., when the attempt was made to seize 
the Five Tian'n? Te Setting-out of the Train Bands from London to 
raise the Siege of Gloucester.—‘'‘The Embarkation of a Puritan Family for 
New England.’—*‘ The Parting of Lord and Lady Russell.’ The Commons 
Corridor will have :—‘ Charles II. assisted in his escape by Jane Lane..—‘ The 
Executioner tying Wishart’s Book round the Neck of Montrose.’—‘ Monk 
declaring for a Free Parliament.’—‘ The Landing of Charles I.’—*‘ Alice Lisle 
concealing the Fugitives after the Battle of Sedgemoor.’—‘ The Sleep of Ar- 
gyll.’— The Acquittal of the Seven Bishops..—‘The Lords and Commons 
presenting the Crown to William and Mary in the Banqueting House.’ 
Some of the subjects are admirable. Others, such as that of ‘The Landing 
of Charles IT.,’ lack all striking incident, and are capable of nothing more 
than a gaudy display of costume. We imagine that, however admissible early 
traditions and mythic fables may be, as poetic allegories containing a hidden 
meaning, the utmost care should be taken to represent only strict historic truth 
in all records of authentic history. Yet here we have ‘Argyll’s Sleep,’ a 
matter at least very questionable in the sense in which it is understood, the 
sleep having been, according to contemporaries, the result of a habit engendered 
by disease. What shall we say of ‘Canute reproving his Courtiers? to us 
it has always appeared best fitted for the nursery! A correspondent of the 
Times calls attention to more egregious blundering, in the proposed ‘ Raleigh 
landing in Virginia; poor Raleigh having never been permitted to set foot 
on any of the North American shores! ‘Queen Eleancr sucking the 
poison from Edward I.’s Wound,’ is another of the very questionable facts 
of history. Then again, we have ‘Marlborough at Blenheim!’ Would not 
the signing of the Peace of Utrecht be equally glorious and honourable to the 
nation ? the unpaid score for Blenheim will hardly rub out by such means. As 
to ‘ Monk declaring for a Free Parliament,’ we presume it is intended to adopt 
the good old fashion of putting a label from his mouth with the Declaration! 

One class of the subjects seems to result from an anxiety on the part of the 
Commissioners to select from the history of each section of the United King- 
dom. In this, however, their good will is more apparent than their knowledge. 
Wales and Ireland sadly puzzle them for subjects that shall not reflect on 
England ; and Scotland, whose history is rich in picturesque incident, is very 
superficially treated. For the Painted Chamber we have ‘ James VI. receiving 
the news of the Death of Queen Elizabeth ;—or, setting out for England as 
James I.’ A choice of subjects, which are both poor. Why not rather take ‘ The 
Marriage of James IV. to the Princess Margaret of England ?’"—A far nobler 
prince, the subject of one of the finest poems in the language, Dunbar’s 
*Thrissil and Rois,’—a theme, too, made popular by Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’—and 
the source of that peaceful accession to the English throne, by which the union 
of the rival kingdoms was efiected. The more generally this Report is dis- 
cussed the better ; if it is easy to find fault, there is the more need it should 
be done, we may hope thereby to arrive at a result as faultless as a well devised 
scheme may be. e are happy to see that one of the subjects is ‘The Em- 
barkation of a Puritan Family for New England.’ But why the Embarkation 
of a Puritan Family ? Why not the embarkation in the May Flower? Why 
a thus tamely on the imagination, when real history presents so rich a 
subject ? 
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Il. The Bottle. By Grorce 


_ The Bottle is a series of Temperance Prints, after the manner of Hogarth, 
executed by the clever caricaturist in the recently invented art of glyphography. 
The prints are large, and the aim of the artist is evidently to take his part among 
the moral teachers of his day. We must confess we Love little faith in the 
regeneration likely to result from such overdrawn picturing of the great moral 
pestilence of ourage. The story is of an English labourer and his wife. The 
scene opens with a comfortable domestic hearth, and the bottle introduced for 
the first time. Through the series of eight plates, we have drunkenness and 
destitution,—an execution for rent, stripping the once happy home bare,— 
beggary,—the paupers’ coffin for their infant, killed by cold and want,— 
murder,—prostitution, and lunacy. Such is the dreadful picture drawn by an 
able artist, but, we must say, with far less than usual talent and invention. 
We remember one of his Etchings—in his Omnibus, we think—‘ The Car of 
the Modern Juggernaut,’ which was worth the whole lot of these, both in genius 
and moral teaching. Plate I., ‘The Peaceful Hearth,’ and Plate VI., ‘The 
Brutal Drunken Quarrel,’ are universally applicable, and should be issued 
alone. That drunkenness may lead to the ows, and has often done so, is 
unquestionable ; but, after all, these are the rare exceptions. The grand lever 
of the moralist, which none can evade the application of, is the ‘ Look on this 
icture, and then on this,’ of the two we have selected. Alas! we fear leviathan 
is not to be so easily tamed. 


Ill. Windsor Castle. Painted by D. O. Hitt; engraved by Writtam 
RicHarpson. 


We are glad once more to see a good line engraving issue from this pub- 
lishers’ hands, and to find an engraver bold enough to undertake the laborious 
task. The painting by Mr. Hill, the Secretary of the Scottish Royal Aca- 
demy, is a very happy representation of the magnificent old castellated Palace 
of Windsor, under the effect which Turner so much delights in—viz., a sunset 
effect with the rising moon. The engraver, Mr. Richardson, is already well 
known for his successful rendering of Professor Cockerell’s ‘Tribute to the 
Memory of Sir Christopher Wren.’ We say enough when we remark that 
this beautiful plate will greatly add to his reputation. There can be no doubt 
of its becoming a popular print. 


BOOKS. 


IV. Home Influence; a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 
2 vols. 12mo. Groombridge, London. 1847. 


We were pleased with the title of these volumes, and have been so much 
pleased with their contents that we shall allow the author to state her object 
in her own terms: 


‘The following will, the author trusts, sufficiently illustrate its title to 
require but few words in the way of pone She is only anxions to impress two 
facts on the minds of her readers. The one—that having been brought before the 
blic principally as the author of Jewish works, and as an explainer of the Hebrew 
ith, some Christian mothers might fear that the present work has the same ten- 
dency, and hesitate to place it in the hands of their children. She, therefore, begs 
to assure them, that as a simple domestic story, the characters in which are all 
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Christians, believing in and practising that religion, all doctrinal points have been 
most carefully avoided, the author seeking only to illustrate the spirit of true piety, 
and the virtues always designated as the Christian virtues thence proceeding. Her 
sole aim, with regard to religion, has been te incite a train of serious and lovi 
thoughts towards God and man, especially to» acds those with whom He has linked 
us in the precious ties of parent and child, Urother and sister, master and pupil. 
‘The second point she is desirous to briug forward, is her belief, that in child- 
hood and youth the spoken sentiment is one of the safest guides to individual cha- 
racter; and that if, therefore, she has written more conversation than may appear 
absolutely necessary for the elucidation of “ Home Influence,” or the interest of the 
narrative, it is from no wish to be diffuse, but merely to illustrate her own belief. 
Sentiment is the vehicle of thought, and thought the origin of action. Children and 
youth have very seldom the power to evince character by action, and scarcely if 
ever understand the mystery of thought; and therefore their unrestrained conver- 
sation may often greatly aid parents and teachers in acquiring a correct idea of their 
natural disposition, and in giving hints for the mode of education each may demand. 
‘Leaving the beaten track of works written for the young, the author’s aim has 
been to assist in the education of the heart, believing that of infinitely greater 
importance than the mere instruction of the mind, for the bright awakening of the 
latter depends far more on the happy influence of the former than is generally sup- 


‘The moral of the following story the author acknowledges is addressed to 
mothers only, for on them so much of the responsibility of Home Influence devolves. 
On them, more than on any other, depend the well-doing and happiness, or the 
error and grief, not of childhood alone, but of the far more dangerous period of 
youth. A preface is not the place to enter on their mission. The author’s only 
wish is, to aid by the thoughts, which in some young mothers, anxious and eager 
to perform their office, her story may excite. To daughters, also, she hopes it may 
not be found entirely useless, for on them rests so much of the happiness of home, 
in the simple thought of, and attention to, those little things which so bless and in- 
vigorate domestic life. Opportunities to evince the more striking virtues women 
may never have; but for the cultivation and performance of the lesser, they are 
called upon each day.’—Preface. 

The work is characterized throughout by the sound thinking and feeling 
which our readers will recognise in these paragraphs. The world of misery 
to which many families have been subjected, might have been wholly warded 
off by attention to such lessons as are age) yee and in a form so easy and 
natural as to be fit to become attractive alike to ‘mothers and daughters.’ 


V. An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times. By Jonx ANGELL James. 
24mo, pp. 341. London, 1847. 


We wish we knew how to speak of this book in terms sufficiently appropriate 
to secure for it the attention it deserves. It points truly to ‘the want of the 
times,’ and we are happy to find that many liberal and enlightened persons 
have made generous efforts to bring it as widely as possible under the notice 
of the class of persons whom it chiefly concerns. The pulpit at present is not 
by any means that powerful agency in relation to the public mind it was a 
_ of a century since—we fear that its power is less absolutely, and we 

1 assured that it is fearfully less comparatively—as compared, we mean, with 
the new and hostile agencies through the press that are brought to bear upon 
the general character of our people. As dissenters, we not only have not the 
men we need in this respect, but there is no prospect at present of our becom- 
ing possessed of them. the men at present in our ministry do not givethem- 
ives with a new earnestness to the augmentation of the truly religious spirit 
in our congregations, so as to replenish our ministry much more efficiently than 
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at present, our farther decline, rather than our advance, is inevitable. While 
the growth of our population and the character of the times demand a much 
larger consecration of talent to the service of the sanctuary than formerly, that 
consecration has been diminishing—the change in respect to the supply being 
in the inverse of the change in respect to the demand. We hope to call the 
attention of our readers more at length to this subject shortly, when we shall 
endeavour to do more justice to Mr. James's book ; in the meanwhile, we say 
that we hardly know a better service that any man may render to the Chris- 
tian pastor than = ee him with a copy of it. To the lukewarm in 
the good work it will be truly a word in season, and the most earnest will be 
sure to be among the most grateful for such a present. 


VI. The Sunday School, an Essay, in Three Parts. By Lovisa Davins. 
12mo, pp. 382. London, 1847. 


This is an Essay to which the prize of 100/. was awarded by the Sunday 
School Union some time since. The fact that it has passed successfully 
through such an ordeal is a better guarantee of its substantial worth than any 
commendation of ours could be, a we shall perhaps best serve the object in- 
pic sac by the publication by bringing before our readers the ‘ contents’ of the 
volume. 


‘Part I. A general view of Sunday schools as an agency of the church, adapted for 
the improvement of the young. Introduction. Chapter I. On the present condition 
of Sunday Schools, in relation to the Progress of Society, and the Requirements of 
the Age.—II. The Object of Sunday Schools.—III. On the Duties of Ministers of 
the Gospel to Sunday Schools.—IV. On the Duty of the Church to the Sunday 
Schools.—V. On the Duties of Parents to Sunday Schools.—VI. On the Collateral 
Advantages of Sunday Schools. 

‘ Part IL On the Formation and Management of Sunday Schools. Introduction. 

Chapter I. On the General Organization and Officers of the School.—II. The 
Superintendent, his Qualifications and Duties.—III. The Secretary and Librarian, 
their Duties.—IV. On the Classification of Scholars.—V. On Books and Systems 
of Instruction.— VI. Rewards and Punishments.—VII. On the Exercises of a Sun- 
day School.—VIII. On Teachers’ Meetings. 
* Part III. On the Conduct of Classes, and Directions to Junior Teachers. Intro- 
duction. Chapter I. On Junior Teachers, their Qualifications.—II. On the Duties 
of Teachers in School.—III. On the Duties of Teachers out of School.—IV. On 
the Conduct of Infant Classes.—V. On the Conduct of Elementary or Letter-box 
Classes.—VI. On the Conduct of Scripture Classes—VII. On the Conduct of 
Senior Classes.—Conclusion.’ 


VII. Peace (permanent and universal) the Law of Christ. 12mo, pp. 118. 
Peace Society. London, 1847. a 


We once tried hard to embrace what is called ‘the peace principle,’ but 
found it impossible to do so in the absolute sense demanded by our peace 
societies. war as it has generally arisen, and been generally conducted, we 
have an utter loathing; but we can conceive of cases, we have actually known 
eases, where the completely passive spirit required by the peace more A would 
have been the most cruel form of inhumanity. 

This Essay obtained the prize of twenty guineas in 1840, and it is now pub- 
lished by the committee of the Peace Society, as ‘substantially presenting an 
‘ able argument in confirmation of peace principles, and adapted to be exten- 
‘ sively useful.’ With much contained in the volume every humane man will 
heartily concur. 
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VIII. Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years ago. 
Dublin. 1847. 


This is an instructive and interesting book, full of ‘ pictures’ of Ireland as it 
was oe more than half-a-century since—when a voyage from Dublin 
to Liverpool frequently occupied ten days, and was a something to be talked 
of by the man who had made it. The sketches are given with a good deal of 
sprightliness and artistic skill, and are adapted to do more than many a grave 
dissertation, to convey to the English reader a vivid impression of the past and 
present in respect to the sister kingdom. The aim of the book is to cement 
more closely, rather than to sever, the two countries. 


12mo, pp. 198. M/‘Glashan, 


IX. The Power of the Press: is it rightly employed? Facts, Inquiries, and 
Suggestions, addressed to members of Christian Churches. 12mo, pp. 46. 
Partridge and Oakey, London. 1847. 


This is an attempt to ascertain the quantity and quality of the agency which 
is constantly acting on the public mind done the press, and especially 
through the newspaper and periodical press. Much of this agency is described 
as directly antichristian in its aim and result ; much more is described as evinc- 
ing its antichristian or its Romanizing tendencies only indirectly, but as 
working the more effectually, by working towards its object after that fashion ; 
while the remaining portion—the portion which may be regarded as really on 
the side of Evangelical Protestantism, is set forth as being, in this relative 
view of it, lamentably small. We think that the power of the religious press, 
taken as a whole, is considerably underrated in this estimate, but after making 
such deductions as we should be disposed to make from the author’s statements, 
the case is sufficiently bad. 

Beside subordinate means, the { measure suggested by the writer, with 
a view to counteract this state of things, is the establishment of a daily paper of 
first-rate power, as an organ of Evangelical Protestantism, based on the prin- 
ciple of a complete exemption of religion from all state control. Here, how- 
ever, three things are wanting—the money, the literary power, and the ear of 
the’public. But the run which has been making for some time past, against 
what is called ‘the aristocracy of dissent,’ leaves little room to hope that the 
wealth of dissent would be found to flow with the required freedom in favour 
of such an object; while in regard to literary power, that could come from 
combination only, and combination supposes a degree of mutual concession and 
candour among our most able men, that does not at present exist; and as to the 
ear of the public at large, alas! we were never so shut out from that since we 
have been a people. Such a paper would not be more than partially read even 
among dissenters, unless conducted in a much greater degree than anything 
now existing among us, on the principle of representing the average opinion of 
nonconformists—and a catholicity of that sort we cannot at present hope to 
see; while as regards the public generally, we know of nothing that should in- 
duce them to become readers of such a journal, however ably conducted, in a 
sufficient degree to render its continued existence possible. No—we must 
evince more unity—much more of the power to be — among ourselves, 
before we can reasonably hope to make our power felt elsewhere in the manner 
proposed. Delighted should we be to see such a journal launched, with all the 
requisites that might promise it success, but at present those requisites in every 
material point are wanting. 

We earnestly commend this pamphlet to the attention of our readers, and 
still hope that the day may come when the position of the Protestant Noncon- 
formists of Great Britain in relation to the press of this country, will be all 
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that the author is desirous of realizing—though, judging from present appear- 
ances, this consummation is sadly remote. 

Since writing thus far, we have seen that Dr. Campbell is about to unfurl 
his British Banner. This is to be a cheap, popular, and powerful weekly 
newspaper. For a time, at least, the editor ceases to be a preacher and a 
pastor, that he may give himself adequately to this enterprise. Exception will 
no doubt be taken, that the divine should be thus merged, even for a season, in 
the editorship of a newspaper. But we do not sympathize with such an ob- 
jection. We have, we think, a becoming reverence for the ministerial cha- 
racter and office, but we are no believers in the maxim—once a priest, always 
a priest. We believe that men should do that good thing most which they 
can do best. It would not be difficult to find men who can preach quite as 
effectivelyfas Dr. Campbell ; but it is exceedingly difficult to find men who can 
do some other things as he can do them. Let the British Banner be the 
religious organ we hope to see, and the strictly religious good done will be 
much greater than any amount of pulpit agency could possibly achieve. Dr. 
Campbell, therefore, has our best wishes—and shall have more than wishes, 
as occasion may offer—only let him bear with us in entreating him to re- 
member, that to demolish error is certainly not more than half the good man’s 
mission to this world. To be zealous in building up our own truth and piety 
ae effective mode of putting down the world’s error and the world’s 
wickedness. 


X. The Book of Bible Characters. By Grorce Baxer. pp. 100. 


This is a small Biographical Dictionary of the Bible, in which least attention 
is bestowed on the characters in the sacred history which are best known, and 
most on those which, while well suited to convey instruction, are most likely 
to be overlooked. 


XI. The History of the Fairchild Family: or, The Child's Manual ; being 
a collection of Stories calculated to show the Importance and Effects Khe 

Religious Education. By Mrs. Suerwoop, and her Daughter, 4 

Srreeten. Part III. 8vo, pp. 352. Hatchard, London. 1847. 


_ This is ‘ Part III” of the Fairchild Family. The former Parts in this series 
of ‘Stories’ have passed beyond the ordeal of literary criticism ; the public, that 
great and ultimate critic, has long since decided on their worth. By those 
who have attached a high value to the preceding volumes, the present will not 
be less valued, ially as the advanced age of the principal contributor in 
this instance precludes the hope of her continuing long to bestow her lessons of 
wisdom and piety on a generation to which she has been so greatly a bene- 


XII. Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc and the Jung- 
Srau Alps. By Grorcs B. Cueever, D.D. Small 8vo, pp. 367. Col- 
lins, Glasgow. 1847, 


Of the ‘ Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc’ we have 
before spoken in words of hearty commendation. The present volume includes 
the wanderings of the same oy in the shadow of the Jungfrau—the Mont 
Blanc of the Bernese Alps. e two seasons of wandering brought our pil- 
grim into contact with all the varieties of social life, and of religion, in the 
world of the Alps, and he has here given free and powerful expression to his 
intelligent and Christian impressions about it all. 
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XII. The Bible Remembrancer ; intended to assist the Memory in the trea- 
suring up of God's Word; including, useful articles, a 
Scripture Numeration; an Alphabetical Index to the Psalms ; Improved 
Readings ; a Key to the Promises; and an Analysis of the Whole Bible. 
By the Rev. Incram Cospry, A.M. London. 1847. 


This is a small and very neatly printed volume, fulfilling the promise of its 
title-page, which, bearing in mind what that title-page includes, is, we think, 
saying a good deal in its favour. It is about five inches square, little more 
than half an inch thick, and in this space presents ‘an Analysis of the Bible,’ 
—indicating, in succession, the contents of all the chapters in all the books of 
scripture, and to a large extent classifying the matter of the inspired volume 
according to subjects. Many other Bible helps are included in this ingenious 
little manual, such as should give it value to the private Christian, and even to 
the Biblical student. 


XIV. Memoir of the Rev. Thomas M‘Kean, M.A., Missionary at Tahiti. 
By the Rev. Josepu A. Mitter. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Arruvur Troan, Foreign Secretary to the London Missionary Society. 
12mo, pp. 208. Snow, London. 1847. 


The subject of this memoir, as is known to many of our readers, was killed 
by a musket-shot, during an engagement between the Tahitians and the French 
on the 30th of June, 1844. The present publication contains letters and do- 
cuments, equally illustrative of the piety and devotedness of Mr. M‘Kean ; and 
of the care and judgment with which the directors and officers of the London 
Missionary Society watched over the interests of their mission in Polynesia, 
during the severe trial to which it has been subject during some years past. It 
is a book which presents an instructive picture of the trials of missionary life, 
and shows that the perplexities of the conscientious director at home must 
sometimes be hardly less distressing than those of the devoted missionary in 
the field of labour. 


XV. The Rock of Israel. 24mo, pp. 176. London. 1847. 


This small volume is designed as a word in season to the distrustful. The 
style is simple and perspicuous, and the thoughts are scriptural and judicious. 
From the exercises of his own spirit the author appears to have acquired the 
skill wherewith wisely to administer strength to the weak and comfort to the 
sorrowing. 


XVI. A Discourse Commemorative A ag Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D. By 
the Rev. Witn1am Spracuz, D.D. 8vo, pp. 23. Lowe, Edinburgh. 


This is an American testimony to the worth of one of the most remarkable 
men of modern times. It is an able discourse, but more remarkable for massi- 
ness and force, than for refinement in style, or great powers of discrimination. 
We can readily conceive of its being deeply impressive as delivered. It is a 
good specimen of the combination of qualities adapted to that end. 


XVII. Hymns from the German of Dr. Martin Luther. By the Rev. 
Joun AnpERsoN. 24mo, pp. 96. Lowe, Edinburgh. 1847. 


‘Universally known as a Reformer, Luther, out of his own country,’ says Mr. 
Anderson, ‘has hitherto been little known as a poet. All, indeed, have heard 
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of his love for music and poetry, but few are aware that, along with a fine 
ical taste, he possessed in no mean degree the poetical talent.’ These trans- 
tions are meant to furnish proof of this statement, and they do so. We feel 
grateful to Mr. Anderson for that exercise of his taste and judgment, and trust 
that he will prove to have done something towards making Luther better 
known to British Protestants in his character as a religious poet. 


XVIII. 1. Sketches of Scottish Church History, embracing the period from 
S Reformation to the Revolution. By the Rev. Tuomas M‘Criz. 

ols. I. IT. 

2. Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Thomas Halyburton, with an Ap, 2 
embracing an Account of the Church of Scotland during the times of Haly- 
burton. 

3. The Revivals of the Eighteenth Century, p 
with three Sermons of the Rev. George Whitfield, taken in short hand. 
Compiled from Original Manuscripts and Contemporary Publications. 
By the Rev. D. Macrarten, D.D. 


These are volumes in the cheap series of publications issued by the publica- 
tion committee of the Free Church of Scotland. A subscription of four shillings 
a year entitles the subscriber to four of these volumes annually—volumes of some 
three hundred pages each, with good paper and print, and substantially and 
even elegantly bound! How this can be accomplished without a very heav 
loss, is beyond our understanding. As otherwise published, the price of eac 
volume would be five or six shillings. 


articularly at Cambuslang, 


XIX. Practical Sermons. By the Rev. W. Firzcerap, B.A., Curate of 
Clontarf. 12mo, pp. 258. McGlashan, Dublin. 1847. 


The style of these sermons is elegant, but much too elongated and involved, 
and wanting in the — brevity and point which are of so much impor- 
tance in popular addresses, and in popular literature. The doctrine is evange- 
lical, and the discriminating and independent thought in them is considerable. 


XX. Theorie. By Dicsy P. Starkey, A.M., M.R.G.A., Barrister-at- 
law. 12mo, pp. 228. McGlashan, Dublin. 1847. 


Under this somewhat fanciful title Mr. Starkey has published a volume of 
miscellaneous poems which bespeak considerable power in his art. Poetic 
feeling and imagination, and a cultivated taste, impart a degree of spirit and 
beauty to most of the pieces which few readers can fail to perceive and feel. 
The bounding description, and the calm philosophic reverie, alternate with each 
other very agreeably, and should suffice to give the volume something more 
than a common interest, if in these unpoetic days people could only be induced 
to become at all readers of poetry. But poets, it seems, will always find it 
pleasant to write, whether their neighbours condescend to read what they have 
written or not. 


XXI. The Life of Mohammed. Monthly Series. Religious Tract Society. 


The author of this Life of Mohammed observes, ‘ At this day, Mohammed is 
said to be revered as the prophet of God by one hundred and eighty millions 
of the human family. If there were no other reason, this would be enough to 
awaken our curiosity. _Wecannot but desire to know something of the origin 
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of a dominion which has spread so widely, and of which the foundation has 
been so strongly laid in so many minds ; and especially to know something of 
the genius and character, the principles and the conduct, of the man who set it 
up.’ To gratify this very laudable curiosity is the design of this memoir, and 
the author has brought to his task not only the learning and the literary taste, 
but what was of, at least, equal importance—the sound judgment necessary to 
a just and wise performance of this piece of public service. It is, like most of 
the books in this series—a far better book than it seems. 


XXII. The Bible not of Man; or, an Argument for the Divine Origin of 
the Sacred Scriptures, drawn from the Scriptures themselves. 8vo, pp. 
280. By Sprine, D.D. of New York. Religious Tract 
ciety, London. 1847. 


The following are the ‘ Contents’ of this volume :— 

‘Preliminary Essay. The Fitness of the Time selected by Divine Providence 
* for the Introduction of the Christian Dispensation. Chapter I. ‘The Bible 
‘ above the Invention of the Human Intellect—II. The Spirit of the Bible a 
‘ Superhuman Spirit—III. The Moral Rectitude of the Bible—IV. The Pe- 
‘culiar and ey oe Doctrines of the Bible Evidence of its Divine 
‘ Origin —V. The Religion of the Bible a Proof of its Divine Origin —VI. 
‘The Unity of the Scriptures—VII. Adaptation of the Scriptures to the 
‘ Character and Wants of Man.—VIII. The Divine Origin of the Scriptures 
‘attested by Christian Experience—IX. The Bible Accordant with Human 
* Reason.— X. Concluding Observations.’ 

All these topics are discussed with learning, discrimination, and force. The 
volume is indeed an admirable one, and too much effort cannot be made to 
secure it a wide circulation. 


XXII. An Essay on Spiritual Baptism and Communion : including some 
consideration of the proper relation which the Sacraments bear to them. 
By the Rev. Pumair Gext, M.A., late Rural Dean, and Minister of St. 
John’s, Derby. 12mo, pp. 132. Hatchard & Son, London. 1847. 


Mr. Gell is a clergyman of evangelical sentiments, and announces just 
views concerning spiritual baptism and communion. While naturally disposed 
to think as favourably as possible of the formularies of his church, he is too 
honest not to admit that, as relating to the sacraments, they would be much the 
better for a careful revision. We respect clergymen who avow thus much; 
our perplexity is, how to reconcile this ingenuous confession with their ‘ assent 
and consent—ezr amino—to all and everything,’ &c. &e. We rejoice, however, 
in the evidences of a scriptural piety whenever we find them; and such signs 
are not wanting in the volume before us. 


XXIV. The Typology of Scripture. Mosaic Dispensation. By Patrick 
pp. 556. Clarke, Edinburgh. 1847. 


We have spoken favourably of Mr. Fairbairn’s former volume on this sub- 
ject. In the present the principles of the previous publication are applied 
more fully to the ‘ Mosaic Dispensation.’ e matter of the volume before 
us is divided into three Parts. 

Part I.—The religious truths and principles embodied in the historical trans- 
actions connected with the redemption from Egypt, viewed with a special reference 
to their typical bearing in regard to the higher things of Christ’s redemption. 

Part II.—The direct instruction given to the Israelites before the erection of 
the Tabernacle, and the institution of its symbolical services, 
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Part III.—The religious truths and principles embodied in the symbolical insti- 
tutions and services of the Mosaic Dispensation, considered in their typical reference 
to the better things to come. 

Mr. Fairbairn is scrupulously orthodox in his interpretations, and jealous of 
the slightest rationalistic innovations ; but is withal, in the main, a learned, 
sober, instructive, and devout guide over the large field to which he here in- 
vites his readers. 


KXV. Irish Songs; with English Metrical Translations, and 
Introductory Remarks and Notes. By Epwarp Watsu. 12mo. 
pp. 170. M‘Glashan, Dublin. 1847, 


Mr. Walsh is a passionate admirer of the Irish language, and deplores the 
inroad now being made upon it in nearly all parts of his native country. We 
can rt the patriotism of this feeling, but we cannot say much for its wis- 
dom. It isa love of country not exactly in harmony with an enlightened 
love of humanity. The translations, however, are given with a good deal of 
poetic freedom and spirit, and bring out vividly some of the most note-worthy 
elements in the Irish character. The volume will enable any man to form a 
correct idea of the ballad-folk in Ireland a century since, who had then come 
into the place of the old Irish bard. 


XXXVI. Brief Memoir of Joseph John Gurney, Esq. By Joun Avex- 
ANDER, Minister of Princes-street Chapel, Norwich. 12mo. pp. 73. 
Fletcher. Norwich, 1847. 


This is a brief memoir of a man who may justly be numbered with ‘ the 
excellent of the earth. The narrative is simple, serious, catholic—all that 
good sense and Christian piety would dictate as appropriate to such a theme. 


XXVII. Christ our Example, as a Witness for the Truth—a Sermon. 
By Grorce Woop, B.A. 


This Discourse was preached before the Gloucestershire Congregational 
Union, and is published by request. It is simple and perspicuous in style, 
and presents an instructive development of the topic of which it treats. Its 
characteristics are piety and good sense, 


XXVIII. The Headship of Christ as affected by National Establishments 
—a Lecture. By Warpiaw, D.D. 12mo. Maclehose, Glas- 
gow. 1847. 


This Lecture exhibits all the characteristics of Dr. Wardlaw’s authorshi 
and what those characteristics are is well known to our readers. We merely 
rise them of the existence of this new production from a pen which has 
one so much to enrich our nonconformist literature. 


XXIX. The Good Man and the Just described and commemorated. By 
JouHN 8vo. London, 1847. 


This is a funeral discourse, occasioned by the death of Mr. J —_ Blower, 
solicitor, who was for ‘many years a deacon of the church at Pentonville, 
London, of which Mr. Blackburn is the pastor. The publication is an affec- 
tionate memorial of a man who was highly and justly esteemed as a 
Christian of more than ordinary intelligence, consistency, and usefulness. 
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XXX. The Protector, a Vindication. By J.H. Merre D’Avsienz, D.D. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1847. 


If this volume does not produce all the impression in England which some of 
the admirers of Merle D’Aubigne may be led: to expect from it, the causes of the 
disappointment may be found in part in the fact that the manner of the writer 
has now become familiar to the English reader ; in part to the subject, Cromwell 
being a much less acceptable person to a large portion of the religious public 
in England than Luther, and in part in the circumstance, that, as a foreigner, 
the author was much more competent to become our instructor, in respect to 
the history of the continental churches of the sixteenth century, than in respect 
to the characters and events which belong to the most complex and momentous 
period of our own history. Nevertheless, the same full and outspoken heart, 
and the same graphic power, which gave so much interest to the author's 
‘German Reformation,’ are before us in this generous ‘ Vindication’ of our 
great countryman; and the work will contribute largely in many connexions 
to beget a more just estimate of the character of Protector, and of the 
great interest with which his name is identified. 


XXXI. The Education of the People: a Practical Treatise on the means of 
extending its Sphere and improving its Character. By T. Wurm, 
Inspector of the Academy of Strasburgh. With a Dissertation on some 

ints connected with the present position of Education in this Country. 
Br J. P. Nicuot, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. 12mo., pp. Ixxxiii., 250. Simpkin and Co., London, 1847. 


We much regret that we cannot call the attention of our readers to this 
volume in a manner to which it is entitled. With English Dissenters, un- 
happily, the question how to educate—which is the great — of this 
volume—is so completely postponed to the question who should be the educator, 
that we must hope for some more favourable opportunity for dealing with the 
contents of this publication. In the meanwhile, however, we can recommend 
it as a work rich in thought, and in the results of a on the important 
topic to which it relates—viz., the manner in which the sphere of popular 
instruction may be best extended, and its character improved. 


